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CHAPTER' I. 

1 WAS born in the heart of Bfarn, 4n the year 1619; and if t 
scenery amongst which we ^rst open our eyes, and from whl* 
we receive our earliest impressions, coult! ';ommunicate it|^o\ 
peculiar character to our minds, I s^.lild c ‘^^inly ha'^ p 
bCbsed a thousand great and /Qualities, th'ii plight ha* 
tauglit me to play a very diffc'-cnt part, from th. t which I ha 
done, in the great tragic farce of human life. Nevertheless, 
contemplating the strange contrasts of scenery, the gay, t 
sparkling, the grand, the gloomy, the sublime, whexein my ‘ 
faut years were passed, 1 have often thought I saw a sort 
})iclure of my own fate, with its abrupt and rapid chaugi 
and even in some degree of my o^ln character, or rather of i 
own mood, varying continually through all the different shac 
of disposition, from the lightest mu-th to the most profou^ 
gloom, from the idlest^^l «€d{cbsne^* to the most aacic 
thought. / 

However, it is not my own peculiar character that I sitdoi 
to depict— j!?l4*t*w ill be sulj^ciently displayed in the detail 
my ad\cntures; but it is rather those strange and singul 
events which, contrary to all probability, mingled me wl 
great men, and with great actions, and which, continUil} 
counteracting* my own will, impelled me ever, on the V6 
opposite course from that which I strugp'od to pursue. 

Eor many reasons, it is necessary to, commence this nan 
tivc wifti those early years wherein ttfj nlihd of man receh 
its first bias, when the seeds of all our^futurp actions are soi 
in th» heart, and when causes, in themselves so trifling 
almost to be imper^. ^>tible, chain us tj good or bad, to forttO 
or misfortune, for eve*. The characut of man is like a pie^ 
of potter’s clay, which, fresh anrf* new, is easily fashioni 
according to the will of those into whose hands it falls ; but 
form once given and hardened, cither by the slow drying 
time, or by. its passage through the ardent furnace of the worn 
and one may break it to atoms, but nevef bend it agaiJi ^ 
another mould. 
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)Our parents, our teache^ff' our 'jpmpanions, all serve to 
iodify our dispositions. ThA very pf oximit^ of their faults, 
^eir failings, or their virtues, leaves, as jj^erc, an impress on 
flexible mind of infancy,c: which t'hdQ^diest roasoii can 
krdly do more than modify, and yticii-s theniselves cjCu never 
l^se. To the e^.'cnts of those iarly years 1 owe many of my 
" m>rs in life ; and my faults .and their consequences "sire not 
ithout their moral : for in niy history, as in that of every 
ther inan, it will be found that punishment of some kind 
ever failed to tread fast upon the heels of each wrong action ; 
ad in one instance a few hours of indiscretion mingled a dark 
ad fearful current with the c ' ursc of many an after-year. 

To begin, then, \vith the begiritiing ; — I was, as 1 have said, 
6rn in the heart of the little mountainous yirincipality of 
earn, which, stretch/ ng along the northern side of the Pyre- 
Wio, contains wii^r'ii itself some of the most fertile and some 
? the most r'^uiresque, ^.;»mc.'d‘ the sweetest and some of the 
randcst she'ii^s, that any ptl t of •Euro[>c can boast. The chain 
: iny native mountains, interposing between France and ^Spaill, 
irms a gigantic wall whereby the unerring hand of nature 
as marked the limits of cither land ; arid although this iui- 
ense bulwark is, in itself, scarcely broken by any but very 
irrow and difiiculfc passes, yet the mountainous ridges which 
sends off, like enormous buttresses, into the plain country 
1 each side, are intersectei by a number of wide and bcauti- 
il valleys, rich with all the gifts of summer, and glowing with 
1 the loveliness of bri.^^ fej-ti^’ty. 

* One of the most striking, though perhaps not ®ne <#f the 
.ost extensive, of those valleys, is that which, runriirq^ from 
i8t to west, lies in a direct line between Jki.'fncr^ do lligorrc 
ad the little town and castle of Lourdes. Ke^Aiave 1 seen, 
ad certainly never shall I now see, any other valley so sivcet, 
fair, so tranquil ; — never, one so bright in itself, or so sur- 
>unded by objects of grandeur and magnificcupe. 1 need not 
ly after this, that H wjis iny native place. 

The dwelling of m^’ tathei, linger do I’Orine, Count de Bi- 
OTre, was perchcd^'’n .\th upon the hill-side, about ttvo miles 
:om Lourdes, and looh-d far over all the splendid scene below, 
^he wide valley, with its rich carpet of verdure, the river dash- 
ag in liquid diamonds' amidst the rocks ^nd over th^ pr«c\-* 
Sees ; the long far windings of the df jp purple mountains, 
,^lling the mind with y(ague, but grand imaginings ; the dark 
majestic shadows of the pine foresi... tliat every here and there 
|ere cast like a black mantle round the enormous limbs of 
Itch giant hill ; the long wavy perspective of the passes to- 
‘fards Cauteretz, and .the Pont d^Espagne, with the icy Vigne 
4alle raising up his frozen head, as if to dare the full power 
the eummer sun beyond, — all was spread out to the eye 
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oiloring one rrand view a thousand various aorfcs of lovet 
ness. ^ *9 

I must be pardoned for dilating upon those sweet scenes < 
my carl)6 childhood^ whose very wnemory bestows a calm ax 
placid joy, which I ha-vlff^never found in any other spot, or 1 
any other feeling ; neither ih» the gaiety and splendour of 
court, the gratification of passio^, the hurry and energy ; 
political intrigue, the excitements and triumph of the batth 
field, the struggle of conflicting hosts, or the maddening thri 
of victory. — But for a moment, let me indulge, and tbSn I qu 
such memories for things and circui|istances whose interest 
more oj^ily communicable to thn minds of others. • 

The chiitcau in which my q^cs first opened to the light W' 
little inferior in size to the castle of Lourdes, and infinitely t* 
large for the small establishment of servants and retaine' 
which my father’s reduced finances cnabud him to 
Our diminished household looked, ^Ithiii its enormous wal', 
like the shrunken form of some careful old misc?, thrust in' 
the wide and hanging garments of his youth ; and yet my e 
cclleiit parent fondly insisted upon a? much pomp and cex 
mony as his own father had kept up with a hundred and fif 
retainers waiting in his hall. Still the trumpet sounded at t 
hour of dinner, though the weak lungs of the broken-wind 
old ‘maitre dMidtcl’ produced but a cacophonous sound fre 
the hollow brass : still all the servjints, who amounted to 
including the gardener, the shepherd, and the cook, were dra^ 
up at the foot of the stairc^y,^ Ijjstarched rufis and ta*^ 
nished liwjrics of green atfd g<fid, whiTe my father, witn eh 
and solemn pace, mnded dowi^ to dinner Madame la Comtess ^ 
still would he^ tuj^ of his vassals, and his scigneurial righ 
though his domaSfecarcc cervered five hundred acres of wo- 
and mountain, and vassals, God knows, he had but few. Ho 
ever, the banners stiU hung in the hall ; and it was impoBsi^ 
to gaze upon tlie walls, the pinnacles, the towers, and the bi 
tlements of the old castle, without aj-tachisg the idea of pow 
and influence to the lord of such a hoVi ; so that it was n 
extraordinary he himself should, particulars, forg 

the decay of his house, and fancy hin/sclf as great as his a 
cestors. • 

* Wl. fliousand exr<dlent qualities of the heart covered aj 
little foibles in my fai^hcr’s character, fic was liberal to a faul 
kind, with that minm' and discrim inp ting benevolence whi-^ 
weighs every word ere i^’be spoken, lest it should hurt 
feelmgs of another ; brave, to that degree that seax^ \ 
believes in fear, yet at the same time so humane, that his a 
pathy with others often proved the to];tui« of his own he 

Oh ! that in this world there should still bo a ‘ but,’ to qH 
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i^erything that is good and excellent ! — buh still ^le had one 
lult that served greatly to ^^unteract all the high qualities 
rhich he possessed. lie was invincibly lazy in mind. He 
ould endure nothing that g^.ve him trouble ; and though the 
atural quickness of his dispositicrif>^;/uld lead him to purpose 
thousand greaj, undertakings, ^yet long ere the time came for 
aecuting them, various little obstacles and impediments had 
adually worn down his Resolution ; or else the trouble of 
inking about one thing for long was too much for him, and 
e enferprise dropped by its own weight. Had fortune 
•ought him ^eater oppj^rtunities, no one would have seized 
jhem more willingly, used, them to better or to nobler pur- 
'loses ; but fortune was to seck>^and he did nothing. 

^ The wars of the League, in which his father had taken a 
Considerable part, had gradually lopped away .branch after 
*r^.nch of our estat^, and even hewn deeply into the trunk ; 

I nd my father was noiM;^^man, either by active enterprise or 
y court intrigue, to mend the failing fortunes of his family, 
►n the contrary, after having served in two campaigns, and 
istinguished himself in several battles, out of pure wcari- 
ess he retired to our chateau of I>c I’Orme, where, being 
nee fixed in quiet, he passed the rest of his days, never having 
.ourage to undertake a longer journey than to Pau or to Tarbes ; 
'md forming in his solitude a multitude of fine and glorious 
phemes, which fell to notmng almost in the same moment that 
hey were erected : as we® may see a child build up, with a 
jiack of cards, many a ingenious structure, which 

he'^least breath of aL will mstiairtly reduce to the saq^e fiat 
jionentitics from which they were reared at the first. 

' My in other character is sobn told. It was ajl excellence ; 
'r, if there was, indeed, in its aomposition, ofie \irop of that 
Ivil from which human nature is probably never entirely free, 
lb consisted in a touch of family pride-^and yet, while I write 
t, my heart reproaches me, and says that it ws^s not so. How- 
ever, the reader, shall judge ‘by the sequel; but if she had 
jhis fault, it was h^'^^n^y one, and all the rest was virtue and 
j;ontleness. llest^jct^l as were her means of charity, still 
'.very one that cam^' ithin the sphere of her influence expe- 
rienced her kin(],ness, or partook of her bounty. Nor was her 
' sharity alone the charity that gives ; it was the chaitty ^haW 
pels, that excuses, thal forgives. 

I A willing aid in all ihat was amiabl 1 and benevolent was to 
^e found in good Father Franciif^af Allurdi, the chaplain of 
te chateau. In his young days they said he had been a 
ijdier ; and on some slight, received from a world for which 
i was too good, he threw away the corslet and toekthe gown, 
feelipg* of a 
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of Allurdi, fn theFal d'Ossau ; bjt his sight and his strength 
both failing him, and the cur# being an arduous one, hej 
resigned it to a younger man (who, he thought, might betteij 
perform the duties of ttie station), and brought as gentlcj 
a heart, and as pure a spifK, as ever rested in a mortal framo,| 
to dwell with the two others I have describedjin the GhUteait 
de rOrme. I 

It may be asked, if he too had •his foibles ? Believe me^ 
dear reader, whoever thou art, that every one on this ea^th ha^ 
some ; nor was he without it ; and, strange as it may appear, ^ 
his was superstition — I say, strange «is it may appear, for he 
was a man of a strong and vigorous mind, calm, reftfectivej; 
rational, without any of that harried and disturbed indistinct* 
ness of judgment, which suffers imagination to usurp the plac6[,> 
of reason. But still he was superstitious, to a great degree, 
affording a striking instance of that union of opposite qutJli-. 
ties which every one who takes the Rouble of examining hi^, 
own bosom will find more or less exemplified in himself. His; 
superstition, however, grew in a mild and benevolent soil, and 
was indeed but as one of those tender climbing plants which 
hang upon the ruined tower or the shattered oak, and clothe 
them with a verdure not their o\fn : thus he fondly adhered to 
imaginative tenets of ancient days fast falling into decay. He 
peopled the air with spirits, and in his fancy gave them visible 
shapes, and, in some degree, even corporeal qualities. How- ' 
ever, on an ardent and youthful mind like mine, such pictu- ‘ 
resque superstitions were mqs/; ,li}Pelji/.o have effect: and so*^ 
far indeed did they influence' me, 'that tfibugh reason, in after- 
life, exertea their 'power to swe^p them all away, imagination : 
often rebelled^and clung fondly to the delusion still. 

Such as I have described ihem were the denizens of the 
Chateau de I’Orme at the time of my birth, which was un- 
marked by any other peculiarity than that of my mother having; 
been married, and yet childles^ for more than eight yearsj 
The joy which the unexpected birth o^an b/sir produced may 
be easily imagined, though little indeed Avas the inheritance 
which 1 cjme to claim. All with one cog scut gave themselves 
up to hope and to gladness ; and mor<.) substantial signs of 
rejoicing were displayed in the hall than tile chateau had 
Wiown ftr many a day. 

My father declared tiiat I should infallibly retrieve the for-s 
tunes of my house. P’at. er Francis, with tears in his eyes, ex-J 
claimed, that it was evidently a blessing from Heaven ; andg 
even my mother discovered that, though futurity was stilll^j 
misty and indistinct, there was now a landmark to guide ouLi 
hope across the wide ocean of the years tg ceme. . p 
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CHAPTER II. 


1 1 KNOW not by what lottos patent the privilege is held, but it 
5 seems clearly established, that the parents of an only child 
5 have •full right and liberty to spoil him to whatsoever extent 
( they may please ; and though, my grandfathers on both sides 

* of the house being deatd long before my birth, I wanted the 

* usual chief aiders and abettSi^ of over-indulgence ; ^et, in con- 
. sideration of my being an unexpected gift, my father thought 
> himself entitled to expend more unrcstrictive fondness u])on 
^ me, than if my biith had taken place at an earlier period of 
) his marriage. 

f My education was in\*onscquence somewhat desultory. The ' 

* persuasions of Father Francis, indeed, often won me for a time 
to study, and the wishes of my mother, whose word was ever 

* law to her son, made me perhaps attend to the instructions of 
■ the good old priest more than my natural volatility would 

* have otherwise admitted. At times, too, the mad spirit of 
! laughing and jesting at everything, which possessed mo from 

my earliest youth, would suddenly and unaccountably be 
' changed into the most^ profound pensiveness, and reading 
‘ would become a delight and a relief. I thus acquired a cer- 
tttin knowledge of '^<!£tin and wf. Greek, the first principles of 
^ mathematics, and a great many of those absurd ai I antiquated 
theories, which were taughtr in that day, under the name of 
» philosophy. But from Father Francis, also,' -I learned what 
should always form one principal branch of a child’s educatioj 
•—a very tolerable knowledge of my luativc language, which 1 
need not say is, in general, spoken in Bearn in the most cor- 
rupt aud barbarous manner,'- 

Thus, very irregularly, proceeded the course of ray mental 
instruction ; my corporeal education my father took upon him- 
self, and as his l{ta:ij>iess was of the mind rather thaii the body, 

: ho taught me thoroughly, from my very infancy, all those 
^ exercises which, according to his conception, were n-'^cessary to 
make a perfect cavalier. I could ride, I could shoot, T could 
fence, I could wrestle, before 1 was twelve years old ; and of 
course the very nature of these lessons tended to harden and 
confirm a frame originally strong, and a constitution little sus- 
ce^iblc of disease. 

The buoyancy of j^outh, the springy vigour of my muscles, 
lind a good deal of imaginative feeling, gave me a sort of in- 
aescribable passion for adventure from my childhood, which 
required even the stimulus of danger to satisfy. Had I lived 
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.1 the olden timA I had certainly been a knight-errant, i 
Jvery thing that Was wild, and stiinge, and even fearful, was l 
:o me delight ; and it needed many a hard morsel from the ij 
rough hand of the world to quell euch a spirit’s appetite for i 
excitement. ^ | 

To climb the highest pinnacles of the rocks, ^ plunge into '! 
'-he deepest caverns, to stand on the^very brink of the preci- i 
pices and look down into the dizzy 7oid below, to hang above i 
the catajact on some tottering stone, and gaze upon the fj^ntic ; 
fury of the river boiling in the pools beneath, till my eye was v 
wearied and my ear deafened, with the flashing whiteness of ’i' 
the stnjaift and the thundering roar of itri fall — these wei?6 the ; 
cnjoymeiitl of my youth, and 'Jaany, 1 am afraid, were the ' 
anxious pangs which my temerity iuilicted on the bosom of my \ 
motho:. * 

I will j>ass over all the little accidents and misadventai^ r 
of youth ; but on (»nc circumstance, ^vhich occurred when 1 
was Jibout twelve years old, I must dwell more particularly, n 
inasmuch as it was not only of import at the time, but also - 
aflected all my future life by its consequences. 

On a tine clear summer morning, 1 had risen in one of 
those thoughtful moods which rarely cloud the sunny mind of ' 
youth, but which, as I have said, frequently succeeded to my 
gayest moments ; and, walking slow^ down the side of tho 
liill, I t.ook my way through the windings of a deep glen, that ■ 
led far into the heart of the mountain,^ I was well acquainted 
with th e spot, and wandered on unconsciously, wjjb 

scarcely jnorc attention to any c:Jternal ‘bbject than a casual ; 
glance t o the rocks that lay tossc*^ about on either side, amidst * 
a profusion of ghruljy, and flowers, and trees of every hue and"^ 
leaf. • 

The p ath'^rau along a high bank of rocks overhanging i 
the rive r, which dashing in and out round a thousand fetony/^ 
jiromont ories, and down a thousand bright cascades, gradually ■ 
collected its waters into a fuller body, apd flowed on in a deep . 
swift stri jam towards a more i>rofound fall below. At the side' 
of the ca ti;#ract, the most industrious of all the universe’s in- 
sects, ma n, had taken advantage of the combination of stream , 
and prec ijflcc, and fixed a small mill-wheel under the full jet ‘ 
ol^waAer , the clacking sound of which, mingling with the ; 
murmur of the stream, and the savage -scenery around, com- J 
miinicatc sd strange, undefined sensations to my mind, associat- ? 
ing all t he cheerful ideas of human proximity, with the wild 
grandeur of rude uncultivated nature. 

1 vras t;oo young to unravel my feelings, or trace the sources 
of the pi easure 1 experienced ; but getting to the very verge 
of the ro- sk, a little way above the mill, I stood) watching the^ 
dashing e ^dies as they hurried on to be precipitatod down theni 
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fall, and listening to the various sounds thf^t came floating on 
the air. i 

On what impulse, I forget at this moment ; but after gazing 
for some time, 1 put my foot still further toward^ the edge of 
the rocky stone on which 1 stood, ?nd bent over, looking down 
the side of th^ bank. The stone was a detached fragment of 

f ray marble, lying somewhat loosely upon the edge of the 
escent : my weight off'rthrew its "balance — it tottered — I 
made a violent effort to recover myself, but in vain — ^the rock 
rolled over, and I was pitched headlong into the stream. 

The agony of finding myself irretrievably gone — the dazzle 
and the flash of the water as it closed over my head — the 
thousand regrets that whirle(l tlirough my brain during the 
brief moment that I wa'S below the surface — the struggle of 
renewed hope as I rose again jyid beheld the blue sky, and the 
■*^air face of nature — are all as deeply graven on my memory 
as if the whole had occurred but yesterday. Although all 
panting ./hen I got my head above the water, I succeeded in 
uttering a loud shout for assistance, while I struggled to keep 
myself up with my hand : but as I had never learned to swim, 
1 soon sunk again ; and on rising a second time, my strength 
was so far gone, 1 could but give voice to a feeble cry, though 
I saw myself drifting quickly towards the mill and the water- 
fall, where death seemed inevitable. My only hope was that 
the miller would hear me ; but, to my dismay, I found that 
my call, though uttered with all the power I had left, was far 
too faint to rise above the roar of the cascade and the clatter 
Of the mill-wheels. 

Hope gave way, and, ceasing to struggle, I was letting my- 
self sink, when 1 caught a glimpse of some one l unning down 
amongst the rocks towards me but at that moment, in spite of 
my renewed efforts, the water overwhelmed me again. For an 
instant there was an intolerable sense of suffocation — ^a ring- 
ing in my ears, and a flashing of light in my eyes that was 
very dreadful, but it passed quickly away, and a sweet dreamy 
sensation came over me. as if 1 had been walking in green 
fields, I did not well know where — the fear and the struggle 
w^as all gone, and gradually losing remembrance of everything, 
1 seemed to fall asleep. 

Such is all that my memory has preserved of the sensations 
I experienced in drowning — a. death generally considered a 
very dreadful one, but which is, in reality, anything but pain- 
ful. We have no means of judging what is suffered in almost 
any other manner of passing from the world ; but were I to 
speak from what I myself felt in the circumstances I have 
detailed, 1 should certainly say that it is the fear that is the 
death. 

My next remembrance is of a most painful tingling, spread- 
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ing itself througl'* every part of jfny body, even to my very, 
heart, without any other consciousness of active being, till at‘ 
length, opening my eyes, I found n^self lying in a large barely! 
furnished A)om in the miU, with a multitude of faces gazing! 
at me, some strange and some familiar, amoi^st the last of* 
which I pjerceived the pimpled £ose of the old maitre d'hdtel,^ 
and the mild countenance of h'athe^^Francis of Allurdi. I 

My father, too, was there ; and I remember seeing him with 
his arms folded on his breast, and his eyes straining up^ me, 
as if his whole soul was in them. When I opened mine, he, 
raised his look towards heaven, and' a tear rolled over his 
cheek ; bi\t 1 saw or heard little of whail passed, for an irresis- 
tible sensation of weariness came over me — and the moment 
after 1 awoke from the sleep of death, I fell into a quiet and' 
refreshing slumber, very different from the*** cold obstruction^’ 
of the others. ' 

1 will pass over all the rejoicing thSt signalised n\y,recovery’' 
— my father’s joy, my mother’s thanks and prayers, the ser- 
vants’ carousing, and the potations, deep and strong, of the 
pimple-nosed maitre d’h^tel, whose hatred of water never 
demonstrated itself more strongly th^tn thcj day after 1 had 
escaped drowning. As soon as 1 had completely regained my 
strength, my moth<>r told me, that after having shown our gra* 
titude to God, it became our duty to Tvhow our gratitude also to 
the person who had been the immediate means of saving mo 
from destruction ; and it was then 1 learned that I owed my i 
life to the courage and skill of«a l£Rl~<but little older than 
myself, Iho «on of a poor procureur, or attorney, at Lourdes. ; 
Jle had been fishing in the strcSlm at the time the rock gavo 
way under my‘*fcc'l, and, seeing my fall, liurried to save me. 
With much difficulty and danger he accomplished his object, ^ 
and, ha-y ing drawn me from the w'atcr, carried me to the mill,* 
where he remained only long enough to see me open my eyes,' 
retiring modestly' the moment he 'was assured of my safety. 

In those young days, life was to mc'so bright a plaything,' 
all the wheels of existence moved so easily, there was so much 
beauty in ‘•the world, so much delight in being, that my most 
enthusiastic gratitude was sure to follow such a^service as that 
I jiad renrived. Readily did I assent to my mother’s proposal, 
tliat she should accompany mo to Lourdes to offer our thanks ' 
— not, as with the world in general, in mere emi)ty w ords, as 
unsubstantial as the air that bears them, but by some more • 
lasting mark of our gratitude. 

Upon the nature of the recompense she was to offer, sheij 
held a long consultation with my father, who, unwilling 
give anything minute consideration, left it entirely to her own{|^ 
judgment, promising the fullest acquiescence in whatever sh^ 
should think fit ; and accordingly we set out early the 
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jdaj for Lourdes, my mother mounted on hawking palfrey, 
jand I riding by her side on a small fleet Limousin horse, which 
jmy father *had given me a few days before. 

? This was not, indeed, the jjquipage with which the Countess 
ide Bigorre should. have visited a town once under the do- 
iminiou of her nusband’s ance^Jtors ; but what was to be done t 
jA carriage indeed we ha^, which would have held Six, and if 
^required eight persons ; though the gilding was somewhat 
tarnkhed, and a few industrious spiders had spun their deli- 
cate nets in the windows, and between the spokes of the 
‘ wheelg. Neither were horses wanting, for on the side of the 
mountain were eight coursers, with tails and manes ji^s long as 
the locks of a mermaid, and a plentiful supply of hair to cor- 
respond about their feet. They were somewhat aged, indeed, 
iind for the last :3ix years they had gone about slip-shod 
jafliongst the hills, enjoying the * otium cum dignitatc' which 
neither men nor horses often flud. Still they would have done : 
but, where were we to find the six men dressed in the colours 
of the family, necessary to protect the footboard behind ? 
where the four stout cavaliers armed up to the teeth, to ride 
by the side of the carriage ? whore the postilions ? where the 
'coachman ? 

My mother did much more wisely than strive for a pomp 
which we were never to see again. She went quietly and 
simply to discharge what she considered a duty, with as little 
ostentation as possible;, and when the worthy maitre dh6tel 
lamented, with the familiarity of long service, that the Coun- 
tess do Bigorre should go without such a retinue indiis day 
^ad always made the name rt,spectcd, she replied, quietly, that 
ithose who were as proud of the name as she^vas,, would find no 
^tinue needful to make it res2>ectahle. My father retired into 
his library, as we were about to depart, saying to my mother, 
ithat he hoped she had commanded siicfii a body of retainers to 
jaccompany her as she thought necessary. She merely replied 
ithat she had ; and set out, with a single groom to hold the 
horses, and a boy to show us the way to the dwelling of the 


jprocureur, 

I Let it be ol^prvcd, that, up to the commencement of the 
prear of which I speak, Lourdes had never been visited with 
jthe plague of an attorney ; but at that epoch the father df tuc 
[lad who had saved my life, and who, like him, was named Jean 
^aptisto Arnault, had come to settle in that place, much to the 
porroT and astonishment of the inhabitants. Pie had, it was 
[rumoured, been originally intendant, or steward, to some noblc- 
|;iDan in Poitou, and having, by means best known to himself, 
•obtained the change of procureur in Bearn, he had first visited 
?au, and thence remov^ to Lourdes. 

Tke namo of an attorney had at first frightened the good 
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jcamois of^at 4wn : but they apon discovered that Maitre 4 
ean Baptiste Arnault was a veiy 'lever, q|uiet, amiable, little 
man, about two. cubits in height, of which sUture'his head 
monopolised at least the ‘moiety. • He was not particularly 
handsome ; but, as he appeared to have other better qualities, 
that did not much signify, and they gradually in^de him their 
friend, their confidant, and their ti^lviser ; in all of which 
capacities he acted in a mild, tranquil, easy little manner, 
that seemed quite delightful : but, notwithstanding all thi^ the i 
people of the town of Lourdes began insensibly to get of a \ 
quarrelsome and a litigious turn, so that Jean Baptiste Arnault \ 
had his study in general pretty full of clients ; and thou^ ho J 
made it appear clearly to the most .common understanding, i, 
that his sole object was to promote peace and good-will, yet, / 
strange to say, discord, the faithful jackal of.all attorneys, was 
a very constant attendant on his steps. ^ If' 

Such were the reports that had reached us at thc^Ch&tcau 
deTOrme ; and the maitre d’hdtcl, when ho repeated them, 1 
laid his finger upon the side of his prominent and rubicund 
I)roboscis, and screwed up his eye till it nearly suffered an 
eclipse, saying as plainly as nose and eye could say, Monsieur 
I Jean Baptiste Arnault is a cunning fellow.’' However, my 

* father had no will to believ^ill of any one, and my mother as 

* little ; so that, when we for Lourdes, both were fully 

convinced that the parent of deliverer was one of 

the most excellent of men. 

After visiting the church, and ofife^ngt at js^ine 
‘‘ Notre Hame du bon secoiirs,” wc'proceeiTcd to 
Vf the procureur, and dismounting from our horses, ihtered 
the etude, or office, «f the lawyer ; the boy, who had come to 
show us the way, throwing open the door with a consequential 
Ming, calculated to impresg the mind of the attorney with the 
honour which we did him.* It was a miserable chamber, with a 
m table, and a few chairs, both strewed with some books of 
iaw, and written papers greased and brow’ied by the continual 
-^thumbing of the coarse-handed peasants, in whose concerns 
' they were wiitten. 

Jean Baptiste Arnault was not there, but in his place ap« 
pcared a person, plainly dressed in a suit of black, with but- 
tons %of^et,*without any embroidery or ornament whatever. 
He wore a pair of riding-boots, with immen'Sc tops, shaped like 

* i funnel, according to the mode of the day, and the dust upon 
hese appendages, as well as the disordered state of his long 
avy hair, seemed to announce that ho had ridden far ; while 
large Sombrero hat, and a long steel-hilted Toledo sword, , 

which lay beside him, led the mind naturally -to Conclude that 
lis journey had been from Spain. 
f To judge of his station by his dross, one would have 00«r 
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eluded him to be some Stanish merchant of no 'very large 
fortune ; but his person and his air told a different tale. Pale, 
and even rather sallow in complexion, the high broad fore^- 
head, rising upright froof his brow, and seen btill higher 
|[^through the floating curls of his dark hair, the straight, finely 
turned nose, 'the small mouth curled with a sort of smile, 
strangely mingled of various expressions, half cynical, half 
bland, the full rounded ihin, the very turn of his head and 
[' neeb^as he sat w'riting at a table exactly opposite the door, all 
; gave that nobility to his aspect, which was not to be mis- 
^ takep. '■ 

On our entrance, iihe stranger rose, and in answer to my 
mother’s inquiry for the procureur, replied, “ Arnadlt is not at 
present here, but if the Countess dc Bigorre will sit down he 
jhall attend her immediately and taking up the letter he had 
been writing, he left the apartment. 

The mpment after, the door by which he had gone out again 
opened, and Jean Baptiste Arnault entered the room, at once 
verifying by his appearance everything we had heard of hit- 
person. lie was quite a dwarf in stature ; and, in size at least, 
dame Nature had certainly very much favoured his head, m 
the expense of the rest of his body. His face, to my youthfu ' 
eyes, appeared at least two feet square, with all the features ia^ 
proportion, except indeed the eyes, which were peculiarly 
small and black ; and not being very regularly sot in his head, 
seemed like two small boats, nearly lost in the vast ocean of 
«%ountenancc whicl^ la^ before us. 

I do not precisely remember the particulars of thcb conversa- 
tion which took place upoa his coming in, but 1 very well re- 
collect laughing most amazingly at his apY>eaT’auce, in spite of 
my mother’s reproof, and telling him with the unceremonious 
candour of a spoiled child, that hq was certainly the ugliest 
man I had ever seen. He affected to* take my boldness in very 
good part, and called mob a fine frank boy ; but there was a 
vindictive gleam imhis little black eyes, which contradicted 
his words ; and 1 have since had reason to believe that he uever^ 
forgot or forgave my childish rudeness. It is a very general rule, 
that a man is personally vain in proportion to his ugliness, 
and hates the truth iu the same degree that he deceives him- 
self. Certain it is, no man was ever more ugly, 6y ewer raore 
vain ; and his conceit had not been nourished a little by mar- 
rying a very handsome woman. 

Of course, the first subject of conversation which aroi^j 
betl?^een my mother and himself was the service which his son 
had, rendered me ; and, as a recompense, she offered that the 
young Jean 'Baptiste should be received into ,the Gh&teau d 
r Orme, and educated with its heir, which she considered as tb 
highest honour that could be conferred on the young ^ roti . 


^ricr and^in the K^cond place, she^romised, in the name of 
^ father, that five hundred livrcs |^r annum should be settled, 
upon him for life, — a sum of no small importance in those days! 
and in th{|b part of the country, t 1 

The surprise and gratitude of the attorney can hardly 
properly expressed. Of liberality he had not i:f his own bosoi]^ 
one single idea ; and, I verily believe, that at first he thought 
my mother had some sinister object*in the proposals which she- 
made; but speedily recovering himself, he accepted wdtl^great 
readiness the pension that was oflfered to his son ; at the same 
time hesitating a good deal in regard to sending him to the’ 
Chateau do POrme. lie enlarged upon his sense of the honour 
and the favour, and the condescension, but his son, he said,' 
W'as the only person he had who could act as his clerk, and he;, 
was afraid he could not continue his businCj^ss without him. Ini 
short, his objections hurt my mother’s pride, and she was risiifgiv 
with an air of dignity to put an cndjto the matter, by taking^, 
licr departure, when, as if by a sudden thought, the^ifrocureur^. 
besought her to stay one moment, and as her bounty had al-- 
ready been so great, perhaps she would extend it one degree*; 
.further. His son, he said, was absolutely necessary to him to 
' carry on his business ; but he liafl one daughter, whom, her ’ 
..mother being dead, he had no means of educating as he could 
wi.sh. “If,” said he, “Madame la Comtesse de Bigorre will 
transfer the benefit she intended for my son to his sister, she ■ 
will lay my whole family under an everlasting obligation ; and ■ 
1 will take upon myself to affirm, that^thc disposition and * 
lents of the child arc such as will do justi(7e to the kindness of ; 
her benclactf’css.” , '* 

These words he pronounced in a loud voice, and then start- 
ing up, as if to cut across all » deliberation on the subject, he 
said he would call both his children ; and left the room. ; 

After having been ab^ieut some time, he returned with, the . 
lad who had saved my life, and a little girl of about ten years 
old. Jean Baptiste, the younger, was^ at this time about 
fifteen ; and though totally unlike his father in stature, in 
make, or iy mind, he had still a sufficient touch of the old 
procureur in his countenance, to justify his mother in the 
matter of paternity. • 

BO '^hc little Helen, whose face was certainly not a re- 
flection of her father's, if such he was. » Her long soft dark 
eyes alone were sufficient to have overset the whole relation- 
bhip, without even the glossy brown hair that curled round 
her brow, the high clear forehead, the mouth like twin cher< 
rics, or the brilliant complexion, which certainly put Monsieur 
Arnault's coffee-coloured skin very much ou,t o£ countenance. 

. Her manners were as sweet and gentle as her person : my 
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ftother’s heart was soon won, and the e:j?chanj‘c proposed 
eadily conceded. k 

The young Jean Baptiste was thanked both by my mother 
ind myselt^ in all the terms ,wc could find to express our gra- 
itude, all which he received in a good-humoured *and yet a 
iheepish manac^r, as if he wero^at once gratified and distressed, 
jy me commendations that were showered upon him^ Helen, 
Lt was agreed should be brought over to the chilteau the next 
lay ; and having now acquitted ourselves of the debt of obli- 
|gatiofi under wh'ch wc had Iain, again mounted our horses 
l^d rode away from Loi^dcs, 


jj OIIAPTEJl in. 

JtTiiouGii' I have not gone very far in my history, I have 
ij learned to hate being my own historian, stringing 1, and I, 
ijand I, together to the end of the chapter. Nevertheless I 
I believe that no man’s history can be so well told as by himself, 
] if he will but be candid ; for no one can so completely enter 
''5 into his feelings, or have so vivid an impression of the circum- 
stances amidst which ho has acted. Notwithstanding this, it 
j shall be my endeavour to j)ass over the events of my youth as 
j' rapidly as possible, for tfic purpose of arriving at that part of 
|;^8 history where the stirring nature of the scenes in which I 
mingled may covcf the egotism of the detail ; but still, as 
ij.there are persons and occurr,<pnces yet umneution?vid, f»y which 
I my after-life was entirely modified, I musj^ pause a little on 
I this part of my tale. 

Ij Faithful to the charge she had undertaken, my mother 
‘ made the education of Helen AniauU.her particular care. At 
first, she confined her instructions to those arts alone that 
’ were likely to be us9ful to her in the ‘bourgeoise’ class in 
which she had been born ; but there was a degree of ready 
’ genius mixed with the infinite gentleness of Helen’s disposi- 
: tion, which gradually seduced my mother into t&iching her 
much more t'aan she bad at first intendcil. Nor was she ill 
qualified for the task, possessing every female accomplistm^nt, 

; both mental and corporeal, in as much perfection as they had 
! received in those days. At first, the education of the sweet 
' girl, thus placed under her protection, formed a sort of amuse- 
ment for her, when my father and myself were absent in any 
of the long rides we used to take through the country — ^gra- 
",4ually it. became ^o habitual as to be necessary to her com- 
; and Helen so completely wound herself round the 
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ountess’s hiart, she could not bear to be -without her fori' 
any considerable length of time. ^ ^ 

Perhaps it -was the very attachment -which she herself ex-l 
perieuced io wards Helena that ijiade my mother feel howl 
strong niignt be the effect of such sweetness and such beauty ■ 
at some after time upon the heart of an arfl^ent, sensitive,! 
maginative youth — and my mo&icr from the first knew mo to! 
'}Qi such. Whatever was the cause, ^itain it is she took carej 
that between Helen and myself should be placed a barrier of, 
severe and chilling formality, calculated to .repress tber^leasti 
intimacy in its very bud. Whenever she mentioned my namof 
CO her young ^ protege,’ it was always under the ccrcmosiious 
epithet of, Count Louis. Whenever I entered the room, Helen. 
Arnault was scut away, upon some* excuse W'hich lu'cveiited 
her return ; or if she Avas permitted to remain, there was aj! 
sort of coAirtly etiquette mairit'aiued, well fcalculated to freest 1 
all the w'armcr l)lood of youth. 

All this my mind Las commented* on since, though I only;;’ 
regarded it, at the time, as something very disagreeable, with-,? 
out in the least understanding why ray mother chose to play; 
so very different a part from that which suited her natural ’ 
character. Slic certiiinly acted for the best, but 1 think she was , 
mistaken in her judgment of the means to bo employed for 
effecting her olyoct. It is probable, that bad she suffered me , 
from the first to look upon Helen Arnault as a sister, and 
taught her to consider me as her brother, the feeling which , 
Ave acquired towards each other at ten and tAvelvo years old » 
AA^ould haA^e remained unchanged at*a«Jater period. 
knows hftw il would IniAc been ! I am afrai<l that all experi- .. 
incnts upon joun*^ hearts arc d’angerous things. The only 
remedy i.s, 1 believe,, a stone wall ; and the cxaini>lo of Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe demonstrates that even it must not have a , 
crack in it • 

As it Avas, the years rolled on, and I began to acquire the 
sensations of manAood. I saAv Helen Arnault but by glimpses, , 
but I saAv nothing on caith so lovely. *12\'jBry day ncAv beau- 
ties broke forth upon me ; and it was impossible to behold her 
hour by h6ur, expanding into the perfection of Avomanhood, 
without experiencing those feelings Avith which jv^e sec a bud 
0])en out sfito the rose — a Avish to possess so beautiful a thing. 

Tn the meanwhile, several changes toqk place in our vici- 
nity ; the most important of which Avas the arrival of a neigh- 
bour. The Chateau de TOrme stood upon the side of the hill, 
commanding an extensive view through the valley below. It 
had originally been nothing more than one of those towers to 
be found in every gorge of the Pyrenees, huili in times long 
past to defend the country from the incursi6u§ of the i^Ioorg of 
Spain, ' , 
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' After the expulsion of the infidels fron/ the Ppninsula, it 
had been converted into a uunting residence for the counts of 
Bigorre, and a great many additions had been made to it, 
according to the various tastes of a long line of (proprietors, 
who had each in general followed the particular style of 
architecture V^ich accorded mth his own immediate pursuits. 
The more warlike had built towers, and walls, and turrets, 
and battlements. One ol*the counts dying without children, it 
had J’allen into the hands of his brother, who was a bishop. 
He added a Gothic chapel and dormitory for ecclesiastics. 
His nephew, a famous Mwyer and President de Grenoble, no 
sooilbr succeeded, than he built an immense hall, exactly 
, copied from the hall of justice in which he had so often pre- 
sided ; and others of diSerent dispositions had equally taken 
care of the stables, the dairy, and the kitchen. 

^ In short, they had been like the fairies called to the birth 
of a child in our nursery tales ; each had endowed the build- 
ing with 'some particular gift, so that on the whole, though 
somewhat straggling and irregular, it contained an apartment 
of every kind, sort, and description, that could be wanted or 
wished for. 

In one of the square towers, built upon the edge of a steep 
rock, some ninety feet in height, my father had fixed his 
library. Here he could read whatever book he chose, in a 
quiet, dozy sort of mariner, without hearing any noise from 
the rest of the house though, at the same time, he just 
q^ught, through the open windows, the murmuring of the 
waterfall below, and could look up from what he was perusing, 
and run his eye through all Jthe windings of the talley, with a 
dreamy contemplative listlessncss, in which l\e was very fond 
to indulge. 

At about a quarter of a mile from the chateau, and amongst 
the first objects within the scope of in^ father\s view as he sat 
in this library, was a small house, which hacj belonged to some 
of the wealthier retainers oi the family, when it had been in 
its flush prosperity*. This had since passed into the hands of 
a farmer, at the time that my grandfather had ju(|ged proper 
to diminish the family estate, and expend its current represen- 
tative in gufipowder and cannon balls ; but a year or two 
before the time to which I refer, it had become vacant hj^he 
death of its occupies^ and had remained shut up ever since. 

Little care being taken to keep this house in repair, it 
formed a sort of eye-sore in my father's view, and regularly 
every month he declared he would repurchase it, and arrange 
it according to his own taste, with a degree of energy, and 
even vehemence of manner, which would have led any one, 
wdio did not know him, to suppose that within an hour the 
jliaErahose would be completed, and the alterations put in train ; 
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but the mofu'ent he had shut the libraiy door j^ehind him, he 
began to tmnk of something else, and before he was in the 
court-yard he had forgotten all about it. 

One morning, however, ho was not a little surprised to see 
the windows of the house opened, and two or throe workmen 
of various kinds employed in rei^eriug it habit''jble. Without 
giving hiipself time to recover from his astonishment, or to 
forget the change, he sent down tile lackey to inquire the t 
name of its new occupier, and, in short, the whole particulars; 

How the man executed his commission 1 know not ; buE the 
reply was, that the Chevalier do Monte^ero would do himself . 
the honour of waiting upon the Count de Bigorre. My futher 
said, Yei-y well,’’ and resolved to have everything prepared . 
to receive this new neighbour with' ceremony ; but finding . 
that the arrangements required a good deal of thought, he 
resolved to leave them all to my mother, and was proceeding 
to her apartments for the ])UTposc of casting the weight of it 
upon her shoulders, when, in the corridor, he met little Helen * 
Arnault, who had then been with us about six months — ^began ' 
playing with and caressing her — ^forgot the Chevalier de Mon- ^ 
teiiero, and w^ent out to ride with me towards Bigorre. 

On our return, we found a strong iron-gray horse saddled in 
the court-yard, and were informed that the Chevalier de Mon- 
tenero was in the apartments of Madame la Comtesse. On 
following my father thither, 1 instantly recognised the person 
we had seen in the * etude ’ of the probureur at Lourdes. The 
sight, 1 will own, was a pleasing one to^me, for from the mo- « 
ment 1 had first beheld him 1 had wished to hear and BeS 
more. Thert! was a sort of dignil^ in his aspect that struck 
my boyish imagination, and captivated me in a way 1 cannot 
account for. I am well aware that on every principle of right 
reasoning, the theory of innate sympathies is one of the most 
ridiculous that ever the theory-mongers of this earth produced, 
but yet, though strange, it is no less a fact, which every one 
must have felt, that there are persons whom we meet in the 
world, and who, without one personal beauty to attract, and, 
even before we have had any opportunity ot judging of their 
minds, obtain a sort of hold upon our feelings and imagina- 
tion, more powerful than long acquaintance with their quauties 
of jjaigd c6uld produce. Perhaps it may proceed from some 
association between their persons and ouv preconceived ideas 
of goodness. 

The Chevalier de Montencro, however, in his youth must 
have been remarkable for personal beauty, and the strongest 
traces of it remained even yet, though, in this respect, years , 
had been the less mercif ul, inasmuch as they had been leagued jp 
with care. Deep lines of painful and anxious thought were % 
evident on the. chevalier’s forehead and in his cheek — ^but it 
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|was not though# of a inean^ or sordid nature. ThjSi grandeur 
-of his brow, the erect unshrinking dignity of his carriage, all 
'oontradictod it. Powerful, or rather overpowering passions, 
might perchance s})cak fortn in the’ilash of his daik eye, but 
its expression for good or bad was still, great and elevated, 
inhere was something also thart might be called impenetrable 
in his air. It was that of a man long accustomed to bury 
|jnatters of much import deep in his own bosom ; and very few, 
bejieve, would have liked to ask him an impertinent ques- 
Jtion. 

I In manner he was mild and grave ; and though his name 
was ‘evidently Spanish, and his whole dress and appearance 
’‘.betrayed that he had very lately arrived from that country, 
yet he spoke our language with perfect facility, and without 
,‘the slightest foreign accent. T believe the pleasure I felt in 
jUeeing him again showed itself in somewhat of youthful glad- 
I ness ; and as he was not a man to despise anything that was 
jpure and ‘unaffected, he seemed gratified by my remembrance, 

. and invited me to visit him in his solitude. I mean, madame,'' 

' said he, turning to my mother, “ to make the house which I have 
bought in the valley a hermitage, in almost everything but the 
' name ; but if you will occasionally permit your son to cheer 
it with his company, I shall be the hai>pier in the society of 
’’ one who as yet is certainly uncorrupted by this bad world, and, 
in return, he may perhaps learn from me some of that lore 
which long commerce with my fellow-creatures, and much 
^miliaritv with great end strange events, have taught me.” 

. I eagerly seized on the pfcrmission, and from that day, wheii- 
1 ever my mood turned towards the serious and the thoughtful, 
l! my steps naturally followed the path towaidsrthc dwelling of 
the chevalier. I may say that I won his affection ; and much 
1 ' did he strive to correct and guide my disposition to high and 
noble objects, marking keenly every propensity in my nature, 

! endeavouring to dircot.them aright. 

i . was a charm, in liis conversation, an impressive truth 

r in all he said, that both persuaded and convinced ; and, had I 
■ foll^ed the lessons of wisdom I heard from his lips, I should 
liave been both happier and better in my after-life ; but the 
struggle of Jnuthful passion was ever too strong for reason : 
and during many years of my being I was but a creahire of 
impulse, carried away by the wish of the moment, and for-^ 
getting, at the time I most needed them, all the resolutions I 
had founded upon the experience of others. 

’ ^he chevalier evidently saw and regretted the wildness of 
gfray disposition, but I do not think he loved me the less. There 
^as something^in it that harmonised with his own character ; 

often, notwithstanding all that he had learned in the im- 

' pressire school of the world, the original enthusiasm of his 
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heart would shine out, in spite of the veil of stem coldnesc 
with whicn he covered his warme/ feelings. This I remarked 
afterwards ; but suffice it in this place to say, that his regard 
for me as^Vuned a character of almost paternal tenderness,!, 
which I ever repaid by a respect and reverence I am afraid]' 
more than filial. In his manner, to every one4»ut the mem4 
bers of our family, he was distant and cold, but it seemed as in 
towards us his heart had expanded flom the first. My motherj, 
he would often visit, behaving on such occasions with the calm’ 
elegant attention of high-bred courtesy, never stiffening* into 
coldness or sinking into familiarity. }Vith my father he would' > 
sit for many hours at a time, conversing over various subjects 
of life and morals, with which, even to my young mind, it was 
apparent that he was actively and practically acquainted \ ' 
while my father, though perhaps his reasoning was as goodj' 
spoke evidently but from what he had read and what he ha«i 
heard, without the clear precision of j>ersonal knowledge. 

Other acquaintances, also, though of an inferior Wass, and^ 
very different character, must now be mentioned, thoughv 
neither their habits of life, nor rank in society, were calculated 
to throw much lustre on those who in any way consorted with> 
them. * 


The excessive height to which the gabelle had carried the 
price of salt acted as one of the greatest encouragements to 
those Spanish smugglers who have in all times frequented the ’ 
various passes of the Pyrenees and 'distinguished themselves 
by a daring and reckless courage, and a keen penetrating sa^-« 
city, wl^ch might have raised them individually to the highdlb 
stations of Society, if employed ^pr the nobler and better pur- 
poses of existence^ 

it unfortunately/* happens ip the world, that talent is less 
frequently wanting than the wisdom to employ it : and many 
men, who, to ray knowledge, might have established their own 
fortune, sciwed tJ|jeir country, and rendered their name immor- 
tal, have wasted grand abilities upon petty schemes, and heroic 
courage upon disgraceful entcrj)rises. So was it, though in a, 
minor de^n-ee, with many of the Spanish smugglers that were 
continually passing to and fro in our immediate neighbour- 
hood ; and a braver or more ingenious race jof men never 
e::usU:d. * 

Of course they were not without their .aiders and abettors on 
the French side of the mountains ; and it was very generally 
supposed that the mill, near which I had fallen into the water,, 
was a great receptacle for the contraband goods which they 
imported. However, nothing of the kind was to be discovered, ' 
although the officers of the gabelle, called Gaballateurs, and| 
the Douaniers, or custom-house officers, had visited it at all| 
times and seasons* The mill had ever been found clear and? 
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air, and the miller a quiet, civil sort of person, ivhq let them 
ook where they listed, and took it all in good part.f 
I Notwithstanding all this fair appearance, which baffled even 
the keen eyes of those interested in the discoveijr, and de- 
ceived completely all who were not interested in the smug- 
tgling itself, w^^euever my father wanted some good Alicante 
[wine, or Xcres, or anything ^se of the same nature, he sent 
to the miller, who was 2^1 ways found ready to oblige Mon- 
seigneur le Comte. Often also, in my childhood, did I visit 
[the mill in company with the old ‘ maitre d’hdtel,’ whose pre- 
jdilcctions for the good things of this life, especially in the 
aonn of liquids, would ifave led him to cultivate the acquaint- 
Wce of the BevH himself, if he had appeared wi^h a bottle 
jof wdne under his arm. «Many was the curious scene that 1 
thus saw, now floating faintly before my memory as a remem- 
bered dream ; and "many were the means employed to make 
the amiable practice of smuggling palatable to the taste of 
the heir^ pf Bigorre. Oianges, and pomegranates, and dates, 
were always brought forward to gratify the young count, and 
my bold and daring sj^irit, even as a child, excited the admi- 
ration and delight of many of the dark smugglers, who used, 
fin return, to tell me long stories of their strange adventures, 


I which, heightened by the barbarous yet picturesque dialect 
Uhat they spoke, excited my fancy to the utmost, and sent me 
!away with my brain full of wild imaginations. 

Very often, if any of these men had something peculiarly 
rare or curious to dispose of, they went so far as to bring 
it up to the Chatepu Ue I’Orme, where my father generally 
became a purchaser, notwithstanding a remonstrance which 
;my mother would occasionally venture to make against the 
encouragement of persons habitually infhp^io^ the law of the 
land. 


Our family thus acquired the reputation amongst the smug- 
glers of being their patrons and benefactors ; and violent in 
aU their passions, whether good or bad, their gratitude was 
enthusiastic in propoition. One of them, named Pedro Gar- 
cias, deserves more particular notice than the rest on many 
accounts. When 1 lirst knew him, he was a mah of about 
fortj^. ^ 

His complexion was not peculiarly swarthy, though ^his 
long stifl* black hair;^ and flashing eyes, spoke out in &your 
of his Moorish origin! In height he was nearly six feet three 
inches ; but instead of any of the awkward disproportion which 
we sometimes see in tall people, his form was cast in the most 
exquisite mould of vigorous masculine beauty. 

^ There existed between his mind and person that similarity 
^^Ich we* more frequently find amongst the uncultivated 
children of nature, than where education has changed the 
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character, impeded its development. His intellect and all 

his perceptions were strong, powerful, and active, with a cer- 
tain cast « fearless grandeur about them, that gave some- 
thing grea\and fine cvcii'to the employment he had chosen. 
His disposition also was quick, hasty, and unsparing, but full 
of a rude enthusiastic generosity^ that would hsiUb taught him 
to die for those he considered his friends, and also a bold | 
dignity, which led him to trust to dating more than cunning, j 
He had in his nature much of the beast of prey, but it was of f 
the nobler kind. * 1 

Heaven knows how, with so many^^qualities of mind and * 
person — qualities calculated to raise him above, rather t’han^ 
sink him below, the station in which he was born — Heaven 
knows how he fell into the perilous but inglorious life of a > 
simple “ contraband isto ” between France and Spain. 

This man was one of the smugglers who most frequently* ^ 
visited the chateau ; and it sometimes happened that the | 
intermediation of the old ^mA.itre d’ho'tel’ was dispeused with, < 
and that he would be admitted to an audience of my father 
himself, which generally lasted a considerable time ; for Gar- ^ 
cias possessed that sort of natural* eloquence which, mingled ^ 
with a degree of caustic humour, wds sure to command atten- 
tion, and to engage without wearying. There was something, 
too, in his very appearance that attracted and interested. ^ 
Certainly never was a more picturesque, I may say, a more ' 
striking figure seen, than he presented, as I have beheld him . 
often, coming down among the mountains, whose child he « 
seemed to be : his long black hair»gat?cred into a net undef* 
his broacTsonibrero ; his cloak of checkered cloth, mantling all 
the upper part of his figure, and only leaving free the left hip, 
with the steel hilt cf his sword, and the right arm ready to 
make use of it ; while his legs, whose swelling muscles told of 
their gigantic strength, appeared striding underneath, covered 
to the knees with the tight clastic silk breeches of the Ara- * 
gonesc mountaineers. The rest of his dress generally con- 
sisted of a brown cloth jacket, a crimson sash round his waist, , 
containing his pistols and long knife' white stockings, and a 
jtair of mountain sandals, made of uutanned cowhide, laced up 
to his ancle. % 

Such wore the various persons that surrounded me in my 
youth ; and such indeed were the only .ones with whom I 
Jiad any communication, except with the young Jean Bap- 
tiste Arnault, who used to come frequently to sec his sister. 
Her father troubled himself very little about her, after she 
was once fairly under the protection of my mother ; but her 
brother was not so remiss, and, whenever he pame,, was re- i 
ceived with kindness by all the family, nor suffered to depart 
without some little token of regard. For my own part, the : 
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memory of the service he had rendered me remaine|l ever upon 
my mind, and showed itself in every way that my youthful 
imaginatKm could devhe ; till, at length, the gtibd, simple- 
hearted lad, from the })crH<jii obliging, began to |bcl himself 
the obliged, and both feelings mingling in his heart together, 
produced to#ards me the mq[?t generous and disinterested at- 
tachment. * 

I have said that I wiij hetween twelve and thirteen years 
old jivhen Helen Arnault first became an inmate of the same 
dwelling. Two years rapidly passed by, and not long after I 
had reached the age of fourteen, I was sent to the college of 
Pair, w'here three years and a half more glided away in im- 
jierturhcd tranquillity — calm — quiet — slow ; Irat what a 

I change had taken place in all my thoughts and feeliugs by 
the time they had passed ! 1 was further advanced both in 

stature, in form, and ideas, than most youths of my age. 
Childhood was gone — manhood was at baud. I had left the 
placid, ifiiiocent bowers of infancy, with their cool and passion- 
less shades ; and I stood with my footstep on the threshold of 
man’s busy and tumultuous theatre, ready to ydungc into the 
! arena and struggle with the rest. My heart full of strong and 
ardent passions, my imagination vivid and uncontrolled, with 
some knowledge gained from hooks, and some shrewd sense of 
j my own, but with little self-government, and no experience, 
j I set out from Pan, to retujm to my paternal mansion ; and as 
' from that day I may d&te the commencement of a new exist- 
,,^ence, I will pause, amc\ begin my manhood with a chapter to 
itself. ' 


OHAPTEli 

< 

I WAS now eighteen ; slim,,,tall, and vigoraus, inheriting some 
portion both of my> father’s and of my mother’s personal 
beauty, and supei'addiDg all those graces which arc peculiarly 
the property of youth ; the flowers which partial nature be- 
stows upon the spring of life, and wdiich are rarely compen- 
sated by thcT fruits of manhood’s summer. I know not why I 
should refrain from saying I was handsome. Lon^ bef^'rc any 
one reads these lines, that which was so, will be dust and 
ashes — a thing, that creatures composed of the same sordid 
materials, cemented by the same fragile medium of life, will 
turn from with insect disgust. With this consciousness before 
me, I will venture, then, to say, that I was liandsome ; — if 
^ever I was personally vain, such a folly is amongst those that 
Sftave left mi ^ 

However, with some good looks, and some knowledge that I 
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did possess them, it is not very wonderful that 1 should try to| 
set them oil to the best advantage, on my return home after ai 
long absen®. There might be a little native puppyism in the | 
business ; there might be, also, soihe thought of looking well \ 
in the eyes of Helen Arnault, for even at that early age 1 had : 
begun to think about her a great <deal more than lifas necessary 
and to pamper my imagination witli a thousand fine romances 
which need the 1 ustrous air, the gloWfng skies, the magnificent ' 
scenes, of the romance-breathing Pyrenees, to make them at ' 
all comprehensible. Certain it is, that 1 did think of Helen | 
Arnault very often ; but never was her idea more strongly in* 
my mind than on that morning when I w^as awakened for the 
purpose of bidding adieu to ray college studies, and of return-, 
ijig once more to my homo, and my parents, and the scenes of' 
my infancy. T am afraid, that amongst all the expectations 
wiiich crowded upon my imagination, the thought of Helen’- 
Arnault was most prominent. 

At five o'clock ])iecisely, old Uoussayc, who had befin trum- 
peter to my grandfather’s regiment of royalists in the wars of 
the League, and was now promoted to the high and dignified 
station of my valct-de-chambro and gouverucur, stood at my 
bedside, and told me that our horses were saddled, our bag- 
gage packed up, and that I had nothing to do but to dress my- 
self, mount, and set out. He was somewhat astonished, I be- 
lieve, at seeing me lie, for some ten minutes after he had drawn 
the c\irfcains, in the midst of meditation, which to him seemed 
very simple meditations indeed, but yhich were, in fact, sr^j * 
comj)lica4)ed of thoughts, and feelings, and hopes, and wishes, 
and remembrances, that I defy any mortal being to have dis- 
entangled the Cor^ian knot into which 1 had twisted them. 
After trying some lime in vain, I took the method of that . 
great Macedonian baby, ^yho found the world too small a play- 
thing, and by jumping Mp, I cut the knot with all its involu- 
tions asunder. But my further ppcccdings greatly increased 
good Master Houssaye’s astonishment ; +br, instead of content- 
ing myself with ray student’s dress of siihple black, with a 
low collar rjevoid of lace, which he judged would suit a dusty 
road better than any other suit I had, 1 insisted on his again 
opening the valise, and taking out my very best Ijlashcd pour- 
])oifrtj*my'*lace collar, my white buskins, and my gilt spurs. 
Then, having dressed myself ‘ en cavalier parfait,’ drawn the 
long curls of my dark hair over my forehead, and tossed on 
my feathered hat, instead of the prim-looking conceit with 
which I had covered my head at college, I rushed down the 
interminable staircase into the court-yard, with a sudden burst 
pj youthful extravagance; and, springing on* my horse, left 
poor lloussaye to follow as he best might. 

Away I went out of Pau, like a young colt when first freed 
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from the restraint of the stable, and turned out to grass in the 
joj-inspiring iields. Over hill and dale, and rough End smooth, 
I spurred'on, with very little regard to my horse’sjwind, till I 
came to the rising grouii(> which ‘presents itself ljust before 
crossing the river to reach Estelle. The hrst object on the 
height is the^hateau of Coe^asse, in which Henry IV. passed 
the earlier years of his vouth, and wherein he received that 
education which gave to^the world one of the most noble and 
generous-hearted of its kings. 1 had seen it often before ; and 
I know not what chain of association established itself be- 
tween my own feelings at the time, and the memories that 
hovered round its old gray walls, but I drew in my horse's 
bridle on the verge, and gazed upon the building before me, as 
if interrogating it of gi*€fatncss, and of fame, and of the world’s 
applause. There was, however, a chill and a sternness about 
ell that it replied, 'which fell coldly upon the warm wishes of 
youth. It spoke of gloi^, indeed, and of honour, and the im- 
mortality of a mighty name ; hut it spoke also of the dead — 
of those who could not hear, who could not enjoy the cheerless 
recompense of posthumous renown. It told, too, of Fortune’s 
fickleness — of a world’s ingratitude — of the vanity of great- 
ness — and the emptiness of hope. 

With a tightened bridle, and slow pace, I pursued my way 
to Estelle, and dismounting in the yard of the post-house, I 
desired the saddle to be taken off my horse, which was wearied 
with my inconsiderate galloping up and down hill, and to be 
jthen placed on the b^st beast which was disengaged in the 

While this was in execution, I walked into thc‘kitchcn with 
some degree of sulkiness of mood at not,. being able to press 
out some brighter encouragenv^ut from a place so full of great 
memories as the Chateau of Henry Qiiatre ; and laying my hat 
on the table, I amused myself, for soii^e time, with twisting the 
straws upon the floor into various shapes, wij^h the point of my 
sword ; and then returned'’ to the court to see if I had been 
obeyed. The saddle, *it is true, had been placed upon the fresh 
horse, but just as this was finished, a gentleman rode into the 
yard with four or five servants — smooth-faced, pink-and-white 
lackeys — ^with that look of swaggering tiptoe insolence which 
bespeaks, in general, either a weak or an uncourteoug.,k)rd. 
Seeing my saddle on a horse that suited his whim, the stranger, 
without ceremony, ordered the hostler to take it off instantly, 
and prepare the beast for his use. 

He was a tall, elegant man of about forty, with an air of 
most insufferable pride ; which — though ever but tinsel quality 
at the b^st — ^siiione like gold in the master, when compared 
with the genuine brass of his servants, who, while their lord 
dismounted, treated the hostler with the sweet and delectable 
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epithets of ^villain, hog, slave, and ass, for simply setting forth 
that the hoC'se was pre-engaged. j 

There liflve been many moments in my life, when either ! 
laziness, or good-humour, ol* carelessness, would have prevented i 
me from opposing this sort o£ infraction of my prior right ; ■ 
but, on the present occasion, I wjas not in a huZhour to yield i 
one step to anybody. Without seeking my hat, therefore, I ' 
walked up to the cavalier, who still siood in the court, and in- * 
formed him that the saddle must not be removed, for that I 
had engaged the horse. Without turning round, he looked at ' 
me for a moment over his shoulder, and seeing a face fringed ' 
by no martial beard, yet insolent enough to contradict his will, 
he bestowed a buffet upon it with the back of his hand, which 
deluged my fine lace collar in blood from my nose. 

The soul of Laure de Bigorre, my ancestress, who contended 
for her birthright with a king, rose in my bosom at the affront 
and drawing my sword, without a moment’s hesitation, I 
lunged straight at his heart. The dazzling of my eyes from 
the blow he had given me just gave him time to draw and 
parry my thrust, or that instant he had lain a dead man at my 
feet. The scorn with which he treated me at first now turned 
to rage at the boldness of my attack ; and the moment he had 
pan’ied, he pressed me hard in return, thinking, doubtless, soon 
to master the sword of an inexperienced boy. A severe wound 
in his sw^ord-arm was the first thing that showed him his mis- 
take, aud in an instant after, in making a furious lunge, his 
loot slipped, aud he fell ; his weapon at. the same time fiying , 
out of hi^hand in another direction, while ‘his thunder-struck 
lackeys stood' gaping with open n>puths aud bloodless cheeks, 
turned into statuea, hy a magical mixture of fright aud as- 
tonishment. « 

I am ashamed to say, that anger overpowered my better 
feelings, and I was about to wash out the indignity he had 
offered me in his blood, when I heard some one opposite ex- 
claim, “ Ha ! ” in an accent both of surprise and reproach. I 
looked up, and immediately my eyes encountered those of 
Chevalier de Montenero, standing in the yard, with his arms 
crossed upon his bosom, regarding us intently. 

1 understood the meaning of his exclamation at once, and 
drop^iig* tfie point of my weapon, I turned to my adversary, 
saying, “ Rise, sir, and take up your sword»” 

He rose slowly and sullenly : and while his servants pressed 
round to aid him, returned his blade into its scabbard, bending 
his brows upon me with a very sinister frown : — “ We shall 
meet a^ain, young sir,” said he with a meaning nod ; “ where 
1 may have better space to chastise your insqlence.” . 

I dare say we shall meet again,” answered I what may 
come then, God knows and I turned upon my heel towards 
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the chevalier, who embraced me affectionately, whispering at 
the same time, “ Wash the blood from your face alid mount as 
quickly as you can ; your adversary is not a man Ivho may he 
offended with impunity.” • • I 

1 did as he bade me, and we rode out of the court together, 
taking our Way onward io'^ards Lourdes. As we w'dit, the 
chevalier threw hack his hat from his face, and ^i’ith one of 
those beaming smiles fliat sometimes lighted up his whole 
countenance, bestowed the liighest praises on my conduct. 

‘^iclieve me, my dear Louis,” said he, “ such is the way to 
pass traiiquilly throug|ji life : for with courage, and skill, and 
moderation, such as you have shown to-day, bad men will he 
afraid to be your enemies, and good men will be proud to bo 
your friends.” He then informed me that my opponent w^as 
the famous Marquis dc Saint Brie, who had been strongly sus- 
pected in two instances of having used somewhat foul means 
to rid himself of a successful rival. “lie prevailed on the 
Chcvaliw de Valeiujais’to sup with him,” proceeded the cheva- 
lier. “ The supper was good, the wine excellent, the marquis 
fascinating ; and poor De Valenqais returned home, believing 
that he had lost an enemy and gained a friend. Ere he had 
been half au hour in bed, he called his valet in great agony, 
and before morning ho had lost all his enemies together, and 
gone to join his friends in heaven. The jdiysiciaii shook his 
head ; but after having had an hour's conversati«ui with the 
marquis, he became qu^tc convinced that the poor youth had 
died of an inflammatiou. 

“The other is wot So dictincl a talc,” contimicd the cheva- 
lier, “or I have not heard it so completely, hut fronAhis mau’s 
general character, I have no doubt of his criminality, lie 
some years ago proposed to iparry the Iwaufiilil Ilenriette de 
Vergne, and ollercd himself to her fatlicr. The old man ex- 
amined his rents, and finding thfft he had three hundred 
thousand livres per annum, lu- felt* instantly convinced the 
Marquis dc 8t. Brie W'a.s fne most noblc-ihindcd, honourable, 
sweet-tempered, jwQd*amial)U* man in the world ; and possessed 
all these qualities in exactly the j)roportion of three to one 
more than the Count de Bagnols, to whom he had before pro- 
mised his daughter, and who had but one hundred thousand 
livres per aiiuurii. Ilis calculation was soon made% and^ pend- 
ing for the young epunt, he informed him that he was not near 
so good a man as the Marquis de J^t. Brie, and gave him his 
reasons for thinking so, at the same time breaking formally 
his former engagement. De Bagnols instantly sent his cartel 
to the Marquis de St. Brie, who accepted it, but named a dis- 
tant day. Befpre that day arrived, the young count was accused 
of aiding the Huguenots at Eochelle, and was arrested ; but 
he contrived to escape and transfer great part of his property 
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to Spain. Now comes the more obscure part of the .tale. The 
marriage of t^c marquis with Mademoiselle de Vergne ap- 
proached, an^l great preparations were made at her father’s 
chateau ; biitFa man was seen lurkiilg about the park, whom 
many of the servants recognised as the Count do Bagnols. 
They were wise, however, and said nothing, though, "it was ge- 
nerally rumoured amongst them that the count had been pii- 
vately married to their young lady^ r'bme weeks before his 
arrest. The night, however, on w'hich Monsieur de St. Brie 
arrived, and which was to precede his marriage by one weSr, 
an uneasy conscience having rendered hiri' restless, he by chance 
heheld a man descend from the window of Mademoiselle de 
Vergne’s apa”tmeut. lie gave the alarm, and with much fury 
declared he had been cheated, deceived; betrayed, and it then 
a})j)cared, they say, that the fair Henriettc had really man*icd 
her lover, lie was now, however, an exile, find a wanderer : 
and her father declared he would have the marriage annulled 
if the Marquis do St. Brie would but do him the honour to stay 
and wed his daughter. The marquis, however, sternly refused, 
and that very night departed, and took up his lodging at the 
village hard by. The Count de Bagnols was never hc.ard of 
more. Two mornings afterwards, there was found in the park 
of M. do Vergne a broken sword, near the spot where it was 
supposed the lover used to leap the wall. The giound round 
about was dented with the struggling of many feet, dyed and 
dabbled with gore. Part of a torn cloak, too, was found, and a 
long train of bloody drops from that place to the bank of the 
river ; a peasant also deposed to having seen tWro men fling a 
heavy burden ‘'into the stream at that spot — ^he would not 
swear that it was a c\pad body, but he thought it was.” 

‘^And what became of Mademoiselle de la Vergne?” de- 
manded I. 

“ I’he Countess dc Bagdols,” said the chevalier, for no 
doubt rcinaiiied of her marriage, removed, or was removed, I 
know not i)recisely which, to a conv(5\it, where she died about 
live or six months afterwards.” ' 

The clicvalier ceased, and we both fell into a deep silence. 
The fate of tAe two lovers, whose story he had just told, was 
one well calculated to excite many of those fccl’ugs in my 
young ^cari-, which, when really strong, do not evaporate in 
words. I could have wept for the fate of the two lovers, and 
my heart bunied like fire to tliink that such base wrongs should 
exist — ^and exist unpunished. All the sympathy 1 felt for 
them easily changed into indignation towards him whom I 
looked upon as the cause of the death of both ; and I regretted 
that I had not passed my sword through the heart of their 
murderer when he lay prostrate on the ground before me. 

“ Had I known,” cried I, at length — “ had I known but half 
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an hour ago, who was the man, and what were his actions, yon 
black-hearted assassin should have gone to an4*ther world to 
answer* for the crimes he has committed in this.’r 

You did wisely to refrain,” replied the chevalier, with a 
tone of calmness that to my uiirepressed heat smacked of 
apathetic jrfigidity : “ viei^cd by an honourable mind, my dear 
Louis, his very fall covered him with a shield more impenetra- 
ble than the sevenfold^ buckler of Telamon. Never regret an 
aft of generosity, however worthless the object. If you act 
nobly to one that deserves nobly, you confer a benefit on him 
and a benefit on yourself : if he be undeserving, still the very 
action does good to your own heart. In the present instance, 
had you slain that bad man, you would probablywhave entailed 
ruin on yourself for ever. Allied as he is to all the most 
powerful of the land, the direst vengeance -would infallibly 
follow his fall, from whatever hand it came, and instant flight 
or certain death must have been your choice. Even as it is, 
you Lave called upon yourself the hatred of a man who w^as 
never known to forgive. When the first heat of his rage is 
past, he may seem to forget the aftfont he has received^ but 
still it will be remembered and treasured up till occasion serves 
for wiping it out in the most remorseless manner. At present, 
I would certainly advise your father to take advantage of the 
temporary peace that exists with Spain, and send you into that 
land, till the man you have offended has quitted this part of 
the country, and it is* possible you may never meet with him 
again. If you do, however, beware of his anger. Believe me, 
it is as imperishable as the fabled wrath of Juno. I am going 
to Saragossa myself upon business of imporeanffe, and will' 
willingly take all charge of you, if you will join me there. 
Tell the count what has happened — tek* him what I say, and 
bid him lose no time — I would urge it upon him personally, 
but the affairs that call me into S 2 >uiii admit of no delay.” 


CHAPTER V. 

• 

As the chevalier concluded, he put his horse iiAo a^^i^icker 
pace, and in a minute or two after, the road opened out into 
the beautiful valley of Lourdes, 

When we arrived at the market-place, the chevalier, who 
was about to visit the house of Arnault, his procureur, left 
me, and I proceeded alone, riding rapidly on till the path, 
winding through the narrow gorge beyond Lourdes, opened 
out into the wide basin of Argeles. I paused for a moment to 
look over its far extent, rich in sunny magnificence. All 
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seemed briglitness, and tranquillity, and summer ; every aspe- 
rity was smoothed and harmonised, and the lustrous purple of 
the distant air spread a misty softness over each rough feature 
of the moun thins ; while a tliousand^bluc and indistinct passes 
wound away on every side, promising to lead to calm and 
splendid lands beyond. It was like the prospec^of life to a 
young and ardent imagination, brfore years have clouded the 
scene, or experience has exposed its ^ggedness. There was 
the dazzling misty sunshine with which fancy invests every 
distant object — there, the sweet valleys of repose where ^e 
promise ourselves peace and enjoyment — there, the mighty 
steps whereby ambition would mount urtto the sky ; while the 
dim passes, that branched away on cither hand, imaged not ill 
the thousand vague and dreamy schemes of youth for reaching 
fancied delights which shall never be attained. 

There were, however, real and substantial joys before me, 
which I hurried on to taste ; and in the expectation of which, 
w'as mingled no probable alloy, although I had been so long 
absent from my native home. The meeting of long-sef arated 
friends is rarely indeed without its pain. To mark the ravages 
that Time’s deliberate, remorseless hand has worked upon those 
we love — to sec a grace fled — or a happiness — any, any change in 
what is dear, is something to regret. But I was not at a time of 
life to anticipate sorrow ; and my parents had seen me at Pau 
some four months before, so that but little alteration could 
have taken place. , 

Nothing, therefore, awaited me but delight. My horse flew 
rather thiui ran, and the dwelling of sires was soon within^ 
sight. I ^rang to the ground in tne court-yard, and without 
a moment’s pause ran up the stairsPto my mother's apartments, 
not hearing or attetyiing to the old maitre d’hdtel, — who re- 
iterated that she was in the garden. 

There was delight in treading each old accustomed step of 
my infancy, of gazing refund upon objects, every line of which 
was a memory. The gloom of the «»ld vestibule, the channeled 
marble of the grand staircase, the imraease^ oaken door of my 
mother’s apartments, all called up remembrances of the sweet 
past : and i hurried on, gathering recollections, till 1 entered 
the embroidery-room, where I had sprung a thousand times to 
her arms m my early boyhood. • 

The only person that I found there was Helen. She had 
risen on hearing my step ; and what was 'passing in her mind 
1 know not, hut the blood rushed up through her beautiful 
clear skin till it covered her whole forehead and her temples 
with a hue like the rose ; and I could see her lip quiver, and 
her knees shake, as she waited to receive my first salutation. 

I was carried on by the joyful impetus of my Return, or, per- 
haps, I might have been as embarrassed as herself; but spring- 
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ing forward towards her, without giving myself time to 
become agitated, I kissed the one fair cheek she turned to- 
wards me, and was going on, in the usual foim, trhave kissed 
the otheV ; but in travclluig round, my lips ]>;vs*ed hers, and 
they were so round, so full, so sweet, for my life 1 could not 
get any further, and I stopped my journey there. 

Helen stafted hack ; and, gazing at me wdth a look of deep 
• surprise and even distr^^ss, sunk into the chair froiYl which she 
had risen at my coming ; while I, with a brain reeling with 
strange and now feelings, and a heart palpitating with I knew^ 
not what, hurried away to seek my mother ; unable even to 
find one word of excu..^e for what 1 had done, and feeling it 
wrong, very wrong, but finding it impossible to wish it un- 
done. ' 

The garden consisted of about an acre of ground, disposed 
in a long parallelogram, and forced into a level much against 
the will of the mountain, which invaded its rectilinear figuie 
with several unmath ematical rocks. Luckily iny mother was 
at the 'extreme cud, leaning on the arm of my father, who 
with an affection that the chilly touch of Time bad found no 
power to cool, was supporting her in her walk with as mucdi 
attentive kindness as he had shown to his bride upon his w^ed- 
ding day. 

1 had thus time to get rid of a certain sort of whirl in my 
brain, which the impress of llelcirs lips had left, and to turn 
the current of my thoug^hts back to those parents, for whom in 
truth I entertained the deepest aflection. 

^ My mother, I found,i.had been ill, and was so still, though 
in some degree betier ; so t*hat my -sorrow to see,lic’' so much 
enfeebled as she appeared* to be, together with many other 
1 feelings, droVe my adventure of the morn big, the Marquis de 
St. Bi’ie, and the advice of the chevalier, entirely out of my 
thoughts, till poor Iloussaye, whom J had left at l*au, arrived, 
bringing a sadly mangled and magnified account of my ren- 
contre, gathered from hostlers and postil ionL at Estelle. 

As liis history of my exi*loits went to give me credit for the 
death of five or six giants and anjliropophagi, I thought it 
necessary to interrupt him, and tell my own talc myself. The 
different effects that it produced upon a brave man and a timid 
woman may .veil be conceived. My father said I had acted 
ijght in everything, and my mother nearly fainted.' P^ic^iv- 
her agitation, 1 thouglit it better to delay the message of 
the chevalier till dinner, when I judged that her mind would 
be in some degree calmed, for she w'Cpt over the hrst essay of 
my sword, as if it had been a misfortune. My father and my- 
self conducted the countess to her apartments, where IJeleii 
etill ^t, hardly* recovered from the agitation into which 1 had 
tlmifyr]! her. On seeing me again^ she cast down her look, and 
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the tell-tale blood rushe<l up into her cheek «o quickly that 
had not my mother’s eyes been otherwise engaged in weeping, 
she must ha'^e remarked her sudden change <d‘ colour. Ob- 
serving the countess’s tears, ^ Helen glided forward, ahd cast 
her arms round the neck of her patroness, saying that she 
hoped that nothing had occurred to give her alaniLor discoin- 
’ fort. ♦ 

“Both, Helen!” replied my mother; “both!” and then 
proceeded to detail the whole story, foreboding danger and 
sorrow, from my early initiation into strife and bloodshed. Ytt, 
although not knowing it, my mother, 1 am sure, did not escape 
without feeling some small share of nfatermil pride at her 
son’s first achievement. I saw it in her face, 1 heard it in her 
tone ; and often since 1 have had occasion to remark, how like 
the passions, the feelings, and the prejudices which swaim in 
our bosoms, arc to a large mixed society, wherein the news 
that is painful to one is pleasing to aiiotlier, and joy and sor- 
row arc the results of the same cause^ at the same moment. 
Man’s heart is a ifiicrocosm, the actors in which are tht pas- 
sions, as varied, as opposed, as shaded one into the other, as 
wcHce tlic characters oi’ men, in the. great scene of the world. 

As my motlicr spoke, Helen’s lovedy face grew paler and 
paler, and 1 could f^ce licr full snowy bosom, which was just 
panting into womanhood, heave as with some strong internal 
motion, till at length she suddenly fell back, apparently life- 
less. 

It was long ere wc could bring her f)ack to sensation ; but 
when she was fully rcc(»vered, she attribiifcd her illness to bav- ^ 
ing remained Uie whole day liitooping over a fliiuiature picture, 
wdiich she was drawing for my mother ; and the countess, 
whose love for hc» It^d by this time become neai^ maternal, 
exacted a promise from her thae .she w(aild take a mountain 
walk every morning beforc^shc began her task. 

This may seem a trifle f but 1 liavc learned by many a rude 
rebuff to know% tluffc there is no such thing as a trifle in this 
world. All is of consequence — all ma^be«of import. Helen’s 
mountain walks sealed my fate. At dinner’ I delivered the 
message ancUadvice, witli which the chevalier liad chai’ged me, 
and after some discussion, it was determined that it should 
be followech IMy father at first opposed it. and •indignantly 
spurii^ at the idea of any one attemping injury to the heir 
of Bigorre in his paternal dwelling ; but my mother’s anxiety 
prcvaile^i, hacked by the advice and persuasions of good Father 
Francis of Allurdi, who offered to accompany me for the short 
time that my absence might be necessary. My father soon 
grew weary of making any opposition ; and it was agreed that 
myself, Father Francis, and Houssaye, my vale*, should take 
our departure for Spain within two days, and, joining the cHc- 
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valier at Saragossa, should remain there till we received infor- 
mation that the Marquis de St. Brie had quitted 'Bearn. 

That day ended, and another began, and, springing from mj 
bed with the vigorous fr^^shncss that dwellers ifi cities never 
know, I took my gun, and proceeded to the mountain, pur- 
posing to search the rocks for an izzard. Gradually, however, 
I became thoughtful ; an?l, revolving the events just past, 
many a varied feeling ^rosc in my mind ; and I found that that 
one stirring and active day had changed me more than years of 
what had gone before — that it was, in fact, my first day of 
manhood. 

I had staked and won in the perilous game of mortal strife. 
I had shed blood — I had passed the rubicon — f was a man. 
Onward ! onward ! onward ! was the cry of my heart. I felt 
that I could not — and I wished not that I could — go back from 
that I Avas, to tho-t Avhich I had been. 

And yet there was a regret — a feeling of undefinable cling- 
ing to the past — a sort- of innate conviction that the peaceful, 
the quiet, the tranquil, was left behind for ever ; and even 
while I joyed in the active and gay existence that Fancy and 
Hope spread out before me, I looked back to the gone, and 
yielded it a sigh, for the calm enjoyments that wxre lost for 
ever. 

From these ideas, my mind easily turned to the latter part 
of that day Avhich foimed the theme of my thoughts, and I 
could not help hoping, nay, even believing, that the fainting 
of Helen Arnault was Jinked in some degree with concern for 
me. I had remarked^^ihe blush and the agitation when first 
I came ; I had noted her behaviour on the kiss Vvhich I had 
talcen ; and^from the whoKj 1 gathered hope. 

Yet, nevertheless, I reproached mysc^i lOr having used a 
liberty Avith her, which her dependent situation might lead 
her to look upon less as a token of love than as an insult, and 
I resolved to justify myself in her dyes. And how to justify 
myself ? it may be asked. By taking that irrdvocahle step, which 
Iro^d clear all doubt ^rom her mind. But whether it was 
solely to efface any had impression that my conduct might 
have caused, or whether it Avas, that I gladly availed myself 
of that .pretext to act as my heart rather than my reason 
prompted, I'cannot tell. Certain it is, that I lovei with 
an ai^ur and a truth that I did not even know mysen and 
such a passion could not long have been concealed, even if the 
impatience of my disposition had not hurried me on to ac- 
knowledge it to her so soon. 

By the time I had taken this resolution I had climbed 
, high amongst the hills, and was wandering on upon the rocky 
^^tidge that overhung the valley of the Gave, when I caught a 
'^glimpse of some one strolling slowly onward along the path by 
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the riyer-side. It wanted but one look to tell me that it was 
Helen. High above her as I was, 1 could distinguish neither 
her figure noi^ her face ; but it mattered not — I felt as well 
convinced that it was she, as .if 1 ha^ stood within a pace of 
her, and began descending the rocks as quickly as 1 could to 
Join her in her walk, watching her as I did so, to s^ that she 
did not turn back before 1 could realth her. 

After having gone some way up th^ valley, looking back 
every ten steps towards the chstteau, as if she had imposed on 
herself the task of walking a certain distance, and would 1 m 
glad when it was over, Helen at length seated herself on a 
I)iece of rock, under the shade of an old ‘oak, that started out 
across the stjeam ; and there, with her head bent over the 
running waters, she offered one of the. loveliest pictures my 
eyes ever beheld. She was, as I have said, in the spring of 
womanhood. Time had not laid his withering touch upon a 
single grace, or a single beauty ; it was all expanding loveli- 
ness — that perfect moment of human existence, when all has 
been gained, and nothing has been lost ; when Nature h&S done 
her utmost, and years have yet known nothing of decay. 

I approached her as quietly as I* could, and when I came 
near, only said, “ Helen,” in a low tone, not calculated to sur- 
prise her. She started up, however, and the same blush mantled 
in her cheeks which I had seen the day before. The good- 
morrow that she gave me was confused enough ; in truth, my 
own heart beat so fast, that 1 did not^know how to proceed, 
till I saw her about to return to the chiiteau. 

Stay, Helen,” said T, taking her htnd, and bringing her , 
again to t^c sock on which she hacl been ^tting — “ stay^or 
one moment, and listen to me ; for i have something to say to 
you, which, perhaps,*} may never have an opportunity of say- 
ing hereafter.” 

The colours varied in her cheek like the hues of an evening 
sky, and she trembled v^ry much, but she let me lead her 
back ; and for a moment raising t^r eyes from the ground, 
they glanced towards my face, from under their long dark 
lashes, with a look in which fear and timidity, and love, too, 

I thought, were all mingled ; but it fell in a moment, and 1 
went on with a greater degree of boldness ; for all that love 
well I believe are, in some degree, cowards, alld but gain 
courage from the fears of those they seek to win, 

“ There is a secret, Helen,” 1 said, assuming as calm a tone 
as I could, “ which I cannot go into Spain without communi- 
cating to some one, as it is one of the greatest importance, 
and 1 have fixed upon you to tell it to, because, 1 am sure, 
you will keep it well and truly ; without, indeed,” I added^ “ 1 
were by any chance to die in Spain, w^hen you may freely 
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reveal it. Nay, more, I request you would do so to both my 
parents. ^ 

Helen was deceived, and looked up with sopae degree of 
curiosity, brushing back rfthe dark ringlets from 'her clear fair 
brow. “Will you promise me, Helen,” I asked, “by all you 
bold most .^cred, never to reveal my secret so long as 1 am in 
life r 

“ Had you not bettci^make some other )>erson the dei)ositary 
of BO serious a trust she answered, half afraid, half curious 
flti’l — “'Think, Count Louis, I am but a poor inexperienced 
girl — tell it to Father Krancis, he will both respect your secret, 
and counsel you as to your actions.” 

“ He will not do,” 1 replied ; “ besides, he is going with me. 
Will you promise me, Jlelen ? It is necessary to my happi- 
ness.” 

“ Oh, then J will,” replied she, with a lone and a look that 
went to my very heart, and had almost made me cast myself at 
her feet at once. 

“ You* must know, then, Helen,” I proceeded, “ that there is, 
on this earth, one sweet girl that I love more than any other 
thing that it contains ” — while 1 spoke, she turned so deadly 
^ xle that I thought she was going to faint again. “ Listen to 
me, Helen,” I continued rapidly, “listen to me, dear Helen — 1 
love her, I adore her, and I would not offend lier for the world. 
If, therefore, I pained her for one instant, by robbing her lips 
of a kiss in the full joy of my return, I am here to atone it by 
any penance which she may think fit to impose.” 

While I spoke, my had glided round her waist, and iny 
haiitl had clasped one of hers. Helen’s head snnK upon my 
shoulder, and she wej)t so ioug that I could have fancied her 
‘’eeply grieved at the discovery of my loy^e, but that the han<l 
V hich 1 had taken remained entirely abandoned in mine, and 
1 lat, from time to time, she miunmircd “ Oh, Louis ! ” in a 
■\oice indistinct to anything but the cars of love. 

At length, however, she recovered herself, and raised lier 
head, though shc^stiH left her hand in mine : — “ Oh, Louis,” 
she said, “ you have made me both very happy and very 
unhappy : very happy, because I am sure that you are too 
generous, too noble, to deceive, even in the least, a poor girl 
that doubts hot one vrord from your lips ; but I am ve|v un- 
happy to feel sure, as I do, that neither your father nor your 
mother Vill ever consent that you should wed any one in the 
class botirgeoise, even though it were their own little Helen, 
on whom they have already showered do many bounties. It 
cannot be, indeed it cannot be ! The very mention of it would 
make them wretched, and that must never happen, on account 
who ovfes them so deep a debt of gratitude.” 
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I tried to persuade her, as 1 had persuaded myself, that iu 
lime they would consent ; but I failed in the endeavour ; and 
as the first at^itation subsided, and she began to reflect upon 
her situation at the moment, she became anxious to leave me. 
— Let me return home,” she said ; “ and, oh, Louis ! if you 
love me, never try to meet me in this way agaiij^ for 1 shall 
al ways feel like a guilty thing whfen I see your mother after- 
wards. 1 have your secret, and as ^have promised, I will 
keep it : you have mine, and let me conjure you to hold it 
cc^ually sacred. Forget poor Helen Arnault as soon as you 
can, and marry some lady in your owU rank, who may love 
you perhaps as ” * 

The tears iiue vented her going on. 

“ Xcver, Helen, never!” exclaimed I, still holding her 
hand. “ Stay yet one moment : we are about to part for some 
months ; promise me before I go, if you .would make my 
absence from you endurable, that sooner or later you will be 
my wife !” • 

“No, Louis, no!” answered she, firmly, “ that I ^11 not 
promise ; for I will never he your wife without the consent of 
your parents. Hut I will promise,** she added, seeing that her 
refusal to accede to what I asked had pained my impatient 
spirit more than she expected, “ 1 will vow, if you re<j[uire it, 
never, never, to be the wife of another.’* 

AVith these words she withdrew her hand, and left me, 
turning her steps towards the chateau. ; while I, delighted to 
find myself loved, yet vexed she would not promise more, 
<lartcd away into the hills ; and, as^ if •lo escape the pursuit of, 
feelings though in some degree happy, were stkl too 

strong for endurance, 1 sprang fAm rock to rock after the 
izzards, with a^liV ^^-ud glaring little less than their own, 
making the crags ring with mj’ carbine, till 1 could return 
home sufficiently successful in the chase to prevent any one 
supposing 1 had been otherwise employed. 


CIIAPTEK VI. 

We were very young to feel such passions as then throbbed 
within our hoBom.s, so strong, so keen, so durable ; but our 
hearts had never known any other — they had not been hard- 
ened in the petrifying stream of time, nor had the world 
engraved so many lines upon the tablets of feeling as to ren- 
der them unsusceptible of any deep and defined impression. 
Our whole hearts were open to love, and yre lored'with our 
whole hearts. 
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The two days of my stay soon drew to an end^ and on the 
morning of the third, my horse, and that of Houssaye, toge- 
ther with a inlile for Father Francis, were brought into the 
court-yard ; and, after receiving my mother’s counsel and my 
father’s blessing, 1 mounted and rode forth with few of those 
pleasurable^feelings which I had anticipated in setting out to 
explore foreign lands. But^ love was at that moment the pre- 
dominant feeling in my bosom, and I would have resigned all, 
abandoned all, to have stayed and passed my life in tranquillity 
be^de Helen. 

It was not to be, and 1 went forth ; but a sensation of 
swelling at my heart p^revented me from either conversing with 
Father Francis, or noticing the beautiful country through which 
we travelled — a thing seldom lost to my eyes. 

We were now near Luz, and the good father’s mule — which, 
by the way, was /;he best epitome 1 ever saw of a selfish and 
interested spirit — as if it entertained a presentiment of 
approaching hay and oats, suffered its sober legs to be seduced 
into an*^mble that speedily brought us to the door of the little 
cabaret where we were to pass the night. The accommodations 
which its appearance promised were not of the most exquisite 
t description, and one must have been very charitable to suppose 
it contained anything better than pumpkin soup and goose’s 
thighs. Father Francis, however, was tired and exhausted 
with a longer ride than he had taken for more than fifty years. 

< Houssaye was an old soldier, and I was too young and in too 
high health to trouble myself much about the quality of my 
entertainment. Bismewinting, then, our horses were led into 
the stable, and we ourselves wore shown to the roon:rt>f general 
reception, which we found already tenanted by a fat monk, all 
grease and jollity ; and a thin geiitlema!! i'll black, who, for 
grimness and solemnity, looked like a mourning sword in a 
black scabbard. It seemed as if Nature, having made a more 
fat and jovial man than o rdinary in ^ the capuchin, had been 
fain to patch up his conipanion out of th(i scrapings of her 
dish. 1 

Father Francis did not appear to like the couple, and indeed 
! he had reason ; for it wanted no great skill in physiognomy to 
j read in the jovial countenance of the monk a very plain his- 
;• tory of the tlort of self-denial and sensual mortification jphich 
i ’ he practised on himself. As for his companion, had I known 
I as much of the worid as I do now, I should instantly have 
I i understood him to be one of those solemn villains who, if they 
sometimes lose a good opportunity by want of conversational 
powers, often oatch many a gull by their gravity, and escape 
many an error into which a talkative rascal is sure to fall by 
his very volubility. 

However, I was at an age w^hen every one, more or less, pays 
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for experience ; and if I took upon me to judge the pair of 
worthies before me, 1 did not judge them rightly. Imme* 
diately after our entrance, Father Francis retired to bed, whis- 
pering to me that I had better get* my supper, and follow his j 
example as soon as 1 could. To this, however, I was not very ( 
well inclined, my stock of animal powers for the day not being ; 
yet half exhausted ; and as I sdlw the aubergiste beginning ; 
to place on the table, before the m<jnk and his companion,! 
various savoury dishes, for which my ride had provided an* 
appetite, I whispered to noussaye, and proposed to them; 
to join their table. The matter was soon arranged, my Oapu- , 
chin professing a taste for good cheer and good company, some- 
what opposed to his vows of fasting and meditation, and my 
thin cavalier laying his hand on his heart, and making the 
most solemn bow that his stifi' back-bone could achieve. 

The viands set before us oifered a very palatJible contra-! 
diction to what the appearance of the house had promised ;! 
and the conversation was as savoury sfs the dishe^for the 
monk was a man whose fat and happiness ovei'ilowcd in a; 
jocose and merry humour ; and even the thin person in black, 
though his mustachios were rather of a grave cast, would occa- 
sionally venture a dry and solemn joke, which was a good deal 
enhanced by his appearance. The wine, however, was the 
most thin, poor, miserable abortion of vinegar that ever 
1 tasted ; and, after having made every tooth in my head as 
sharp as a drawm sword by attemptiijg to diink it, I inquired 
of the Capuchin whether any better could be procured within 
twenty miles for love or money. , ^ • 

“ Mostf^sfuredly,” answered he, “ for money, though not for 
love. No one gives anything for*love, except a young girl of 
sixteen, or an <Jld*jvoman of seventy.. But the truth is, my 
host tells us always that this is*the best wine in the world, till 
he sees a piece of silver be^tween the fingers of some worthy 
signor who desires to tf^t' a poor Capuchin to a horn of the 
best Cahors.” * • 

“ Oh, if that be all,” I answered, “ we will soon have some- 
thing better and I drew a crown piece from my purse. 

Ho ! ^bergiste ! ” exclaimed the Capuchin, as soon as he 
saw it ; “a fiagon of your best for this sweet youth ; and 
mirjij, I tell you, ’t is a mortal sin to give bad wine when ’t is 
well paid for, and a Capuchin is to drink it.” 

I was not at the time of life to estimate very critically every 
propriety in the demeanour of a companion for half an hour. 
Man, unlike the insect, begins the being as a butterfly, which 
he generally ends as a chrysalis. Amusement, or as it should 
be called, excitement, is cveiything at nineteen ; and the but- 
terfly, though it destroys not like the worm, *nor hoards like 
the bee, still flies to every leaf that meets its sight, if it be but 
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|for the sake of the flutter. The Capuchin’s gaiety amused me, 
and I saw no deeper into his character. The wine was 
ln’ought and having passed once round, and proved to all our 
tastes, the jovial monk set the flagon between himself and me, 
and enlivened the next half hour with a varicty/of tales, at 
[the end of dkch taking a dqep draught, and exclaiming, “ If 
it be not a true story, may this be the last drop I ever shall 
idrink in my life !” At l3ngth, with a story far more marvcl- 
llous than any of the others, the Capuchin emptied the flagon, 
[adding his usual asseveration in regard to its truth. 

I “I don’t believe a wc^rd of it,” said the man in black. 

I “ And 1 say it’s true,” reiterated the Capuchin, laughing till 
m stag might have jumped down his throat. “ Order another 
iflagon of wiiie,^and I will drink upon it till the death.” 

I “ Nay,” replied the other, “ 1 will jday you a flagon of the 
%est at trictrac, aiiTl treat the company.” 

'I The Capuchin readily accepted the defiance ; the cards were 
i»roughty.^he window shut, and mine host lighted six large can- 
Idlcs in an immense sconce, just behind the (Capuchin and iny- 
l^elf. The thin gentleman with his mustachios was on the 
Sother side of the table with old IJoussaye, who, though an in- 
Idefatigable old soldier, seemed tiled out, and, laying his head 
:ijupon his folded arms, fell asleep. 

<1 In the meanwhile the wine made its appearance, and passed 
'jfound ; after which the game began, and the poor player in 
; black lost his flagon of wine in the space of five minutes, much 
■to the amusement of the Capuchin, who chuckled and drank 
j^fith much ])rofauc glce.”^' • 

The whole scene amused i;iic. I flattered myscFf l*was fond 
' jf studying character, and 1 would have dpnc a great deal to 
:;3xcite the two originals before me to unfoW themselves. This 
, they seemed very well inclined to do, wdthout my taking any 
, trouble to bring it about. The thin gentleman got somewhat 
' ingry, and claimed his revenge of the Capuchin, who beat him 
I again, and chuckled inojothan ever. The other’s rage then 
ijburst forth : he attributed bis defeat to ill luck, and demanded 
ijWhat the monk meant by laughing, and whether he^ meant to 
|"?ay he had played ill. 

Ijj “Ay, truly replied the Capuchin, “and so ill, that I wdll 
rjinswer for it this young gentleman, even if he knovrtJ noth’ ng 
|j)f the game, will beat you for a pistole and, turning round, 
lllie asked me, “ if I knew the game,” or if I Avas afraid to play 
h^ith so skilful an antagonist. 

b I said that 1 knew very little of it, but that I was willing to 
iblay, and took the cards, only intending to sit one game, seeing 
|hat my opponeijt played miserably ill. He lost as before, and, 
cursing his luck, demanded his revenge, which was worse, 
^i^thing co^d be more diverting than the* fury into which he 
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cast himseit, twisting up his mustachios, and wriggling hii 
back into contortions, of which I had not deemed its rigiditj 
capable, while the Capuchin chuckled, and, looking over mj 
cards, advised me what to. do. At length my adversary pro^ 
posed to double, to which I agreed, hoping heartily that h^ 
would win, and thus leave us as we had sat down ^5 but fortune 
was still against him, or rather lAs bad playing, for he laid hi$ 
game entirely open, and suflered m^f to play through it. 11 ^ 
lost, and drawing forth a leathern pouch, was about to pay me! 
when the Capuchin said, that perhaps I would play one lnor<i 
game for the twelve pistoles. The thin^gentlcman said it would 
be but generous of me, but, however, he could not demand it, 
if 1 chose to refuse. So much foolish shame did I feel aboui 
taking his money, that, to tell the truth, I was glad to sitdowi 
again, and we recommenced, each staking twelve pistoles. For*, 
tune had changed, however ; the dice favoured him ; he played 
more carefully, and won the game, but by so slight a matter 
that it showed nothing but extraordinary luck could Ijg^ve made 
him gain it. 

It was now my turn to be anxious. 1 had lost six pistolet 
out of the money my father had given for my journey t« 
fcjpain. How could I tell Father Francis ? I asked myself 
especially when I had lost them in such a manner and in sucl' 
company. My antagonist, too, had won by such a mere trifle 
that it made me angry. I therefore resolved to try again — 
and again 1 lost. The sum was so ^considerable 1 dared not 
now stoj), and I claimed my revenge. My adversary was alj 
complaisance, and, as before, we /l(mbled,our stake. An ii/ 
tolerabltflbli’Wst had now seized upon me, and pouring out a 
cup of wine, 1 set it down hesifle me while I played. The 
game went on, a 1 i(fi never suspected false play, though my op- 
ponent paused long between e*ach of his cards ; but that wa{ 
natural, as the stake was large, and 1 fancied that he felt the 
same palpitating anxie*ty that 1 did myself. To conceal thie 
as much as possible, while lie pondered I fixed my eyes upon 
the cup of wine, in which the lights of tiA) sconce were reflected 
very brilliantly. Suddenly, two of the flames seemed to be- 
come obseftred, for I lost the reflection in the wine. This sur- 
prised me ; but 1 had still sufficient presence of mind to take 
no ^ticef and keep my eyes fixed, when prcseiftly the lights 
a}>pcared again. The moment after the same eclipse took 
place, and, raising my eyes to my opponent’s countenance, I 
perceived that his glance was fixed upon a i>oint immediately 
above my head. 

The matter was now clear ; my good friend, the Capuchin, 
who was kindly giving me his advice and assistance, seeming 
all the while most anxious that 1 should recover my loss, and 
assuring me that it v'us a momentary run of ill-luck, whidh^ 
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msfc change within five minutes, took care, at the same time, 

> communicate to my adversaiy, by signs above my head, the 
ards 1 had in my hand, and what 1 was likely to play. 

What was to be done 1 kn# w not. . To be cheated in so bare- 
SWjed a manner was unendurable ; and yet, how to avoid pay- 
ag what I loi^, unless 1 could prove the fraud, was a question 
ifficult to solve. In this dilemma I resolved to wake my 
uthful Houssaye, by touching his foot under the table, at the 
foment the Capuchin was executing his fraud. What was my 
ly then, when, on glancing towards the ci-devant trumpeter, 
perceived his eyes twinkling brightly just above his arms, 
.ot withstanding that he still pretended to sleep, and I imme- 
diately saw that he had, from the first, appreciated the talents 
f my companions. 

' My resolution was instantly taken ; and letting the game 
[Toceed to its most anxious point, I saw, in the accidental mir- 
pr that the wine afforded me, the signs of the worthy Capu- 
fcin proceeding with vast celerity, when, starting suddenly 
jp, I Caught his wrist, as the hand was in the very act, and 
^eld it there with all the vigour of a young and powerful 
rame, excited to unusual energy by anger and indignation. 

I Houssaye was upon his feet in a moment, and, catching the 
jollar of the black cavalier, who was beginning to swear some 
|ery big oaths, he flung him back upon the ground with little 
Wemony, at the same time dislodging from the lawn frills 
ivhich adorned liis wrists^ a pair of dice, that the honest gen- 
’f^eman kept there to meet all occasions. 

For a minute or two tbs presence of mind, which is part of 
'i sharper's profession, abandoned our two amiable ooirf^jaiiions ; 

Capuchin, especially, remaining without motion of any 
iiinnd, his mouth open, his eyes staring, and ^hi.4 hand up in the 
'|ir, with three fingers extended, exactly in the same attitude 
he was when 1 detected his knavery. He soon, however, 

< ^covered himself, and jerking his hand out of my grasp with 
! ft force I knew not he possessed, he })urst int6 a fit of laughter 
i|L««Very good; veiy ‘good, indeed,” cried he; "so you have 
<i|iOund it out. Well, are you not very much obliged to ns for 
lesson 1 Remember it, young man ; remember it, vo the last 
jPlay you have to live ; for you may chance to fall into the 
&ands of shitrpers, from whom you may not escape very 
Easily !” 

|« The impudence of the fellow was beyond my patience, espe- 
apially as, while he was speaking, I had split one of the dice pro- 
ilpuced from his companion's sleeve, and found it loaded with a 
^iece of lead the size of a pea. " Whenever 1 meet with 
l^arpers,*’ said I, I shall treat them but one way, namely, if 
do not get out of the room whenever they are found out, 
kick them down stairs, from the top to the bottom.” 
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‘‘Suppose there are no stairs?” said the Capuchin coolly 
moving towards the door at the same time. 

“ Then I shall throw them out of the wdiidow,” replied I. * 

“ I weigh two hundred weight, V answered the monk, withf 
the same imperturbable composure. “ Good night, my young 
Wittol ; you’ll be caught yet, though your wings are so free. 
Come along, Count Crack !” he *contiiiued to his companion, 
whom I suffered to take up his ow/i money after I had re- 
possessed myself of the pistoles which he had won before I had 
discovered his fraud. “ Your game is over for to-night. Good 
night, fair sirs, good night 1 God bjess you, and keep you 
from sharpers and leering his small leaden eyes, with a look 
strangely <;empounded of humour and cunning, and even stu- 
pidity, he rolled out of the room with his companion, leaving 
us to our own reflections. 

When they were gone, my worthy attendant and myself stood 
looking at each other for some moments in silence. At length! 
however, he began laughing. “ I saw,” cried he, “ -^at thej 
were about from the first, but T did not think your young wit 
was as sharp as my old knowledge^; so I pretended to be asleep 
and lay watching them. But you served them a famous trick 
Count Louis, that you did ; your father would laugh heartily 
to hear it.” 

“ Hush, hush !” cried I ; “for Heaven’s sake never mcntioij 
it to my father, or to any one ; but, above all, on no account 
to Father Francis.” 1 then exacted .a promise to this eflect 
from the good old soldier, feeling heartily ashamed of mj 
night’s employment, and turning ^s^cd ag fire every time tb 
thought*ef^sed my mind, that 1 had been sitting drinking anc 
playing with a couple of vulgar dbarpers, who had nearly sue 
ceeded in chcatlh^ne of all the money which my father hac 
given me from his own limited means. To get rid of" those 
pleasant reflections, 1 harried to bed ; and meeting the rotund 
form of the Capuchin dn the stairs, nearly jostled him to the 
bottom in pure ill-humour. • 


CHAPTER VII. 

Early the next morning we arose, and took our departure foi 
Gavamie. Mine host at Luz, however, drew me aside as we 
were setting out, and said he hoped we had not suffered our- 
selves to be cheated by the Capuchin or his companion, each 
of whom he was sure was a great rogue, and tjie Capuchin, he^ 
believed, had no more of the monk ^out him than the gowi^ 
and shaved bead. “ Be cautious, be cautious,” said he, “ and' 
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f ever you meet them a/^ain, have nothing to do with them.’* 

[ thanked this candid host for his information, giving him at 
ihe same time to understand, that he had better have warned 
ne the night before, and tlait 1 took his tardy (iaution at no 
more than it was w'orth ; after which 1 spurred on, and joined 
Father Franks and Iloussayc, who had not proceeded far on 
iheir journey eve 1 reached them. 

On arriving at Saragosea, we inquired for the chevalier, as 
ve had been directed, but found that he had ridden out early 
n the morning. He returned, however, soon after, and liaving 
welcomed us cordially to Spaiu, as no apartments could be pro- 
;ured in the house, he Ibd us out to seek for a lodging in the 
mmediate neighbourhood. It was some time befovp we could 
liscover one to our mind, for it is with great difficulty tliat the 
Spaniards can be induced to receive any foreigner into their 
^welling ; and even when we did so, we had to undergo as 
'jtttrict an examination by the old lady of the house, as we had 
westowed upon her apartments. She said it was hut just that 
loth parties should he satisfied, she with us as well as we with 
mer ; and not content with asking all manner of questions, 
Jwhich had as much to do with her lodgings as with 'her hopes 
If heaven, she actually turned me round to take a more com- 
lleto view of iny figure. This was carrying tlie ridiculous to 
So high a point, that 1 burst out into a fit of laughter, which, 
:j|ar from offending the good dame, tickled her own organs of 
.fisibility, and from that moment we were the best friends in 
jShe worli Our baggage' being brought, and it being agreed 
j|.hat wc should eat at thoi.‘ posada ’ with the chevalier, nothing 
i;emained but to distribute tfac three chambers same 

'jjioor, which constituted ouv apartments, according to our., 
.ifarious tastes. As Father Francis soughk^'i&orc quiet than 
*|ikmusemcnt, he fixed upon the* large room behind, where he 
Ijjfertainly could be quiet enough, for*if ever even the distant 
Vjjf^oice of an amorous cat on the house-top reached his solitude, 
Jjt must have been a tar aiaUa faint sound, like the hymns of 
iingels said to be hearu^ by monks in the cells of a monastery. 
Houssayc took up with the .•small chamber between the two 
arger ones, and I occupied the front room of a tall house in a 
larrow street, the extreme width of which might possibly be 
wo ells. Nevertheless, whatever was to be seen, was fp be seen 
trom my window ; and my very first determination was to** see 
||>s much of Spain while 1 was m it, as I possibly could. 

^ At nineteen, one has very few doubts, and very few fears — 
nuch passion, and much curiosity ; and for my own part, I 
lad resolved if I did not view the Spaniard in all situations, 
t should not be my fault. In short, by the time I arrived at 
^Ragossa, I willing to enter ilito any sort of adventure 
flight present itself > and though the memory of Helen 
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might act as gome restraint upon me, yet I am afraid I wanted! 
that strong moral principle, which ought ever to guide us in] 
all our actions. 1 make this acknowledgment, because 1 look 1 
upon these sheets to be a sort of confession, which ill writing 
at all, 1 am bound to WTifce' truly ; ami though I shall not | 
dwell iii)On any of those scenes of vice which ^might lead ’ 
others by the mere detail into tho» very errors that I comme- 
morate, be it remembered that I seek .not to show myself at , 
any period of my life as l>etter or purer than I was. With ' 
regard to every feeling that came within the direct codt of 
honour, or c\cn its refinements, 1 had imbibed them from my 
earliest days ; but I was a countryman ♦of Henry Quatre, and 
not without a great share of that weakness which in the gal- 
lant monarcli was redeemed by a thousand great and shining 
(jualities. Hut the love of adventure was my principal fail- 
ing ; which is a sort of mental spirit drinkiijg, as hard to be 
overcome as the passion for strong waters itself. 

I know not why or how', but the cheyalicr seemed to have an 
instinctive perce])tion of my character which almost frightened 
inc, and while Father Francis wa.s seeking in his bags for a 
parcel which Arnault at Lourdes had entrusted to his care, my 
keeii-sightcd companion drew me to the window of the front 
chamber, and after having, by a few brief observations on my 
disposition, shown me that he saw into my bosom even more 
clearly than I did myself, he warned me of many of the 
dangers of a Spanish town, ^niein ember, my dear .Louis,” 
continued he, ‘Hhat I only tell yon thitt such things exist — I 
do nut tell you to avoid them. Your^wn good seusc, as far as, 
the good#iiiy^c of a very young fhan can •go, will teach you 
how to act, and I am afraid that aJl men in this world must 
buy experience fcMMHicmselves ; for if an angel from heaven 
were to vouch its truths, they would not believe the experience 
of others. Ilo^vever, lovijig you as I do — and you do not know 
how much I love you — theie is one thing I must exact — if you 
want advice, apply* to me — jf yeu w^nt asslistanoe, apply to me 
— if you want a sword to back your qi^arrcl, you must seek 
none but mine.’’ ‘ • * 

As he sptjie, Father Francis entered fhe room with a look of 
much consternation and sorrow, “ I hope and trust,” said he, 
advancingjto the chevalier, “ that the packet whiah your pro- 
curcur Arnault entrusted to me for you is of no great value, 
for on my honour it has been stolen by some one out of my ^ 
bags.” 

The pale cheek of the chevalier grew a shade paler, and 
though no other emotion was visible, that one sign led me to , 
think that the packet was of the utmost import, for never bo- ; 
fore did 1 see him yield the le^t symptom of agitation to any i 
event whatever. “ I did expect,” replied he, in a calm un- j 
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shaken voice, “ some papers of much consequence, hut I know 
not whether this packet you mention contained them. There 
is no use, my good Father Francis, of distressing yourself upon 
the subject,” he added, seeing the .very great pain which the 
accident had caused to the worthy old man : by calling to 

mind the oircumstances, you can find a probability of its 
recovery, we will immediately take measures to effect it. If 
not, the packet is lost, j^d we will forget it.” 

How it has been abstracted, or 'when,” answered the good 
prihst, I know not. On arriving at Luz, at the end of our 
first day’s journey, I opened my valise on purpose to put that 
packet in safety, wrapping it up with some small stock of 
money that I had laid by for the purpose of doing alms, but 
‘ both are gene.” 

“ Stolen for the sake of the money ! ” said the chevalier, 
shutting his teeth^ and compressing his lips, as if to master the 
vexation he felt. “ Well,” proceeded he with a sigh, “ it is in 
vain we struggle againct destiny. For sixteen years I have 
been seeking those papers, but always, by some unfortunate 
accident, they have been thrown out of my reach : — destiny 
wills not that T shall have them, and I will give it up.” 

“And what do you mean by destiny, my dear son ?” de- 
manded Father Francis, with the anxious haste of an enthusias- 
tic man, who fancies he discovers some great error or mistake 
in a person he esteems. “ Many people allow their energies to 
be benumbed, and even, their religion, by a theory of fatalism 
)l which has its foundation in a great mistake.” 

■p “ It appears to me, mj' good father,” replied the chevalier 
f with a melancholy smile, “that fate grasps us, afc»jit'''Vverc in a 
|| cleft stick, as I have seen 'many a boor catch a viper — there 
I* we may struggle as much as wc like, huf'^ftt arc fixed down 
|> and cannot escape ” 

j! “Nay, nay,” said Father Francis, it is denying the good- 
\ ness of God. Every one must feel Within himself the power 
‘ of choosing whatever way* or whatever conduct he thinks fit. 
A man standing at a< spot where two roads separate, does he not 
always feel within himself the power to follow whichever he 
likes ? and yet, perhaps, death lies on the one road, and good 
fortune on the other.” 

“ But if Ae is destined to die that day, that day will he 
die,” replied the chevalier. “ And if you allow that God fore- 
sees which the traveller will take, of course he must take it, 
and his free will is at an 

“Nay, my son, not so,’* ,,teplied the old man. “What 
you call foresight, is in the iNity what memory would be in 
man, if it were perfect. It is knowledge. Standing in the 
midst of* eternity, all is present to the eye of God ; and he 
knows what man will do, as well as what man has done r but 
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that does not imply that man has not the liberty of choice, 
for it is his Tcry own choice that conducts him to the results 
which God already knows. When a lizard runs away frightened 
from before your footsteps, you m^y know positively that it 
wdll fly to its hole, but youf knowledge does not aflTect its pur- 
pose ; nor would it, if your knowledge was as cerjiain as Om- 
niscience. If you ask me why, H man’s choice will be bad, , 
the Omnipotent docs not will it to be good ? I say, it is to * 
leave him that very freedom of ciSoice which you deny. | 
Further, if there were no evil in the world, morally or physi- 
cally (and it would be easy to show that one cannot exist 
without the other), what would the wmrld be ? There would , 
be no virtue, because there could be no possibility of vice ; 
there w^ould*be no passions, because there would be nothing to ■ 
excite them ; there would be no wishes, because privation ' 
being an ill, no desire for anything could po^ibly exist ; there 
could be no motion, for the movement of one thmg would dis- . 
X)lace another, which Avas in its proper place before ; there 
would be no action, for there being neither passions nof*wishes, 
nothing would prompt action. In short, the argument might ^ 
be carried on to show that the Amiverse would not be, and 
that the whole would ho God alone. No one will deny that 
the least imperfection is in itself evil, and that without God 
created Avhat was equal to himself — which implies, as far as 
the act of creation goes, a mathematical impossibility — ^Avhat- 
cv'cr he created must have been .subject to imperfection, and 
consequently would admit of evil. Evil once admitted, all the 
rest follows ; and if any one dare to a^, why then God created , 
at all 1 let^Mm look round on the sjflendid ttniverse, the thou- 
sand magnm^ent effects of divine Aove, of divine bounty, and 
of divine power, ^god leel himself rebuked for thinking that 
such attributes coula slumber unexerted.” 

“But,” said the chevalier, “it appears to me that your 
argument militates against the first principle of our reli- 
gion — the divinity ,of Christ : for ypu say it implies an im- 
i>ossibility that God should create what ,Avas equal to him- 
self.” 

“ Christ wg,s not created,” replied the priest, and laying his 
hand on his breast he bowed nis head reverently, repeating 
the words of Scripture : “ This is my only begotten Son, in 
Avhom I axi well pleased.” 

Whether the chevalier retained his owm opinions or not I 
’cannot tell ; but most probably he did : for certain it is, that 
nothing is more difiicult to find in any man, than the ‘ faculty’ 
of being convinced. However, he dropped the subject, and 
never more to my knowledge resumed it. 

I Father Francis, Avhose whole heart was mildness and hu- 
Imility, began to fancy, after a feAV minutos, that he had beet? 
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oilty of some presumption in arguing so boldly bn the secrets 
Bf Providence. “ God forgive me,” said he, “ if I have done 
jlrrevercntly in seeking, as far as my ))oor intellect could go, to 
demonstrate, by simple reasoning, jhat which we ought to re- 
ceive as a matter of faith ; but often, in my more solitary 
Jhours, in thinking over these subjects I would find a degree of 
Jobscurity and confusion in Ay own ideas, which impelled me 
endeavour to clear an^ to arrange them.” 

J “I am convinced you did very right, my good father,” 
|Tep]icd the chevalier, “ and that one great object in the good 
^regulations of one’s mind is to obtain fixed principles on every 
Jflubjcct which comes under our review, carrying to the exa- 
|inination an ardent desire for truth ; and to religious in- 
^^quiries, that profound reverence and humble dififidence of 
human reason that so deep and so important a subject impe- 
ratively requires.”- 

Here dropped the conversation, leaving both parties better 
l^satisfiecl. with each other than usually happens after any dis- 
“cussion, but more especially where religion is at all involved. 


riTAPTER VIII. 

I HAVE said, that the room which I had chosen looked into 
the street wherein we lodged, and also that that street was 
very narrow. At first, ? bad hoped to draw something from 
this circumstance, having always entertained ideas of 

the pleasures and agitations of making love across a street ; 
and for the whole first night after our ar^vAl, I amused my- 
self with fancying some very beautiful lady, with pome very 
horrible guardian, whu would find means of conversing with 
me from the ‘jalousies' on the other side. 

I was soon undccei^ ed a very little knof^ledge of the loca- 
lities showing mo that the windows o[)positc to my own wore 
placed in the back of a row of houses, forming one side of the 
principal street, to which our own was parallel ;*• and I had 
reason to b^^lieve that none but servants and inferior persons 
in general dwelt in those rooms, the windows of which might 
communicate with .mine. This wss a disappointment, and 
I thought no more of it till one evening, when I had been 
riding in the environs with the Chevalier dc Montenero, who, 
in general, gave me about an hour of his society every day. 
The rest of his time was principally spent, I understood, in 
reading and writing, and iubringing to a conclusion some affairs 
'^of importance, which had accumulated during a long absence 
"in the New World, where, my talkative landlady assured me, 



he had \7on high honours both as a statesman and a warrior; 
On the day which I speak of, however, wc had been absentj 
nearly three hours, ana, returning somewhat heated,, I threw! 
myself down before the open windoV, with a book in my hand.| 
How I happened to raise my eyes to the opposite houses li 
know not ; but doing so, I saw t^ie fingers of a hand so fair,, 
that it could belong to no servant, resting on the bars of thej 
‘jalousie,’ while, at the same time, aAxry bright pair of eyes^ 
glittered through the aperture, apparently rather turned d 9 wn' 
the street, as if watching for the coming of some one. 

My own ‘jalousie’ was drawn for tbp sake of the shade, soj 
that I could observe without being remarked ; and, approach-^ 
ing the window in a few minutes after, I saw a priest enter atj 
a small door, just below the wundow where the eyes were' 
watching. I concluded that this was the father confessor, and< 

I took care to sec him depart ; after which, I partly opened! 
my blind, and remarked, tichind the one opposite, the same! 
eyes I had before seen, but now evidently turned toWwds my-i 
self, and I determined not to lose, for lack of boldness, what- 1 
ever good fortune should fall in my way. ' 

Love, of course, was out of the question ; for 1 certainly i 
loved Helen now as deeply as ever ; and having no excuse, 1 ' 
shall not seek one, nor even try to palliate my fault. The' 
only incentives I had, were, idleness, youth, and a })assion for • 
adventure ; but these were quite sufficient to cany me head- 
long on, upon the first mad scheme t<hat opened to my view. I 
Every one, I believe, feels, or must have felt, sensations some- ' 
what similar, when the heart’s wild !?I)irit t’^ems rioting to be * 
free, and Uftifrying on reason, and yiought, and virtue, tumul- ‘ 
tuously along the mad course of passion, till each is trodden 
down in turn beiJeS'^kh the feet of the follies that come after. 
AVbat I sought J hardly know, ft was not vice — it was adven- 
ture. * 

Eronw that day forward, I was more frequently at my ■ 
window than anywhere else ; and I* cannot say that the fair ' 
object of my watchings seemed, after a time, to find the 
proximity of her own blind the most disagreeable part of her 
apartment. • Indeed, the weather was so warm and so op- ^ 
pressive, that on more than one occasion she par+ially opened * 
the ‘jalousie’ to admit a freer current of air, giving me, at the ' 
same time, an opportunity of beholding .one of the loveliest * 

• faces and forms 1 ever beheld, though so shadowed by the ] 
semi-darkness of the room, as to throw over the whole a j 
mysterious air of dimness, doubly exciting. Of course the 5 
matter paused not here. 1 had heard and read a thousand \ 
^ tales of such encounters ; I was as deeply read in all pmances t 
i of love, as the Knight of La Mancha was in those* of chivalry ; ] 
I and I had recourse to the only means in my power of com- 1 
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.encing a commuiiicaiioD with my fair neighbour, namely, by 
rigns. At first bhe Avithdrew, as if indignant ; then endured 
;hem ; then laughed at them ; and, in the end, somewhat 
luddenly* and abruptly seicmed to return them, though so 
ilightly, that all my ingenuity would not serve me to com- 
■eheiid what she ^ought to express. I had heard that the 
ladies of Spain were so skilfifl in finding the means of carrying 
m these nmte conversations, that many a tender tale had been 
;old in silently phiyhig with a fan ; and I somewhat wondered 
;o find cA'en one Spanish girl so ignorant of the language of 
ligns. She had cvidentl}'', hoAvever, endeavoured to return an 
-nswer to mine, and that was enough to make my heart beat 
jgh. 

As soon as night I'olloAVcd U]>on the day Avhich had beheld 
this gracious and favourable change, 1 rctunied to my station 
Jat the wdndoAV. /riie ‘Jalousies’ avctc closed, and no sign or 
Isymptom announced that any one was within for near half an 
|hour, Avdien suddenly I. heard them move, and beheld them 
JsloAvly and cautiously oj>en, to j>erhaps the extent of three 
jinehes. I could sec nothing, but that they Avere open, though 
strained my eyes to discoA'cr Avhat was beyond. lIoAA'cver, 
after a moment’s silence I had my recompense, by hearing a 
very soft and musical voice deinaml, in a Ioav tone, “ Are you 
j there ?” 

I *‘I am,” ansAvered 1, in the liyj>erbo]ic style usual to 8])ani.sh 
^ gallants. — “ 1 am, fairest ol* earth's creatures ! and ready to 
' serve you Avith life and '* 

“Hush I” said ^tlie A?jige quickly; “go instantly to the 
? theatre, and ask for the box marked 0. Wait tlvt«>®j» Avhatcvcr 
^betide — and say no more,”* 

The ‘jalousie’ immediately closed ; a\j^, .matching up my 
hat, I prepared to obey the clmimand, Avhen my door opened, 
j and Father Francis appeared Avith a iight. 

“ In the dark, my deal Louis !” said he, Avith some n^tonish- 
meut ; *• what are ^ou doiwg in the dark ?• Better come and 
read Scncca Avith me*" 


“ f am just giuug t<» the ]*lay,'’ replied 1, holding up my 
hand to my eyes, as if the .'Jiiddcu light afleeted them, but, in 
reality, to coyer a certain crimsoning of the cheek, Avhich the 
«ere presence of so good and pure a being called in spite 
of my efforts to prevent it. “ They play to-night Calderon’s 
‘ Cisnia de Tnglaterra.’ ” 

“ You are all too fond of that b.ad place, a theatre,” said 
Fa^er Francis ; “ but I suppose, Louis, that it will always be 
your age. I must not forget now, when I can no longer 
^.foy, that you are in the season of enjoyment, and that I was 
tlllfce likd yon. However, I hope that your love of theatres 
will soon j>U£b. They were instituted, doubtless, to promote 
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liiorality, and to do good, but they are sadly perverted in ou^ 
day. Well, God be with you !” , ; 

I could have well spared the interniptioiij but, more es| 
peeially the good father’s .recouiii?endation to God, when mj 
purpose was not what niy own heart could fully approvo| 
Not that 1 had any formed dcsig|^ of evil — not that I had anj 
wish of WTonging innocence — iiav, nor of breaking my faith t<j 
Helen. ’Twas but excitement I souglit ; anfl though perhapi 
J wished I had not advanced so far, I wus ashamed of dray^injii 
back, and 1 hurried on to the theatre. 

A great crowd was going in ; and, tfollowiiig the course ol 
the stream, 1 sought for the box marked G. On finding it, 1 
was surpr^cd to discover that it w'as one of the curtained 
boxes reserved for the principal officers of ilio city. An old 
woman had the keys of these hoxcN in charge, and to hei 
J applied for a«lrriission. The face of stirprise which she 
assumed i ahall not easily forget. Heyday !” she exclaimed 
“ let you into th.e box of the corregidor ’ 1 dare sa^wl Pray, 

young sir, where is yoiir order T’ 

“Here!” said J, notbing abashc*!, and resolved to accom^ 
l>lish my object; and, putting my hand in my jiocket, J 
>eeracd to search for the order till some ])crc;ons who wen 
near had passed on. I then produced a ])istole, which the olo 
lady found to he an order in so good and authentic a form, 
that she drew forth the key, and ])rocecdcd towards the door 
saying, “ The corregidor w'eiit out of .town thin morning, and 
will not return for two days, so there cun he no great harm in 
letting you in ; hut keep the curUiffis clos*;. You can see and 
hear ve ir^: ell through the chinks, without showing yoursell 
in the corregidor’s box, I w'arrantr’ 

1 promised tot»t';erve lier directions, ami entered the box 
whicli w^as empty. 1 seated myself behind the curtains, wliich, 
drawn completely acros.‘?the front, hid me from the spectators, 
though I had still a godd \ icw of the stage. The play, indeed. 
W'as not what 1 edme to see ; and srt first 1 listened with eager 
and attentive ears to the sound of cver;^ foot that passed by 
the door of the box. Actually trembling with anxiety and 
excitement, I could hear one person after another go by, till 
the tide of spectators began to slacken, and, at ^last, but ihf 
solitary step of some late straggler .sounded along the passage}, 
hurrying on to make up for his delay. ^ Two or three times,! 
when the foot w'as lighter than the rest, or when it seemed tol 
pause near the door, 1 started up, and my heart heat till it was;; 
actually painful to feel it throbbing against my side : but.}; 
after a while, in order to calm such sensations, 1 endcayoured| 
to fix my mind upon the play; and, won by the cunning! 
of the scene, I gradually entered into the passions 1 saw| 
portrayed, J 
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The play had proceeded for some time, and I was listening 
ith deep interest to the exquisite dialogue between the king 
nd Anne Bullen, in whiph he hrst discovers his passion to 
er, when the door of tho» box opened, and a lady entered 
wrapped in a black mantilla. Her face was also concealed 
with a black velvet mask ; and though, after shutting the 
door of the box carefully, she dropped the mantilla, disco- 
vering a form on whojfp beauties 1 will not dwell, she still 
retained the mask for some moments, and T could see her hand 
shaKo as it leaned on the back of one of the seats. My heart 
boat so violently that T could scarcely speak ; and 1 would 
have given worlds for one word from her lips, to which I 
might have replied. Time, however, was not to be lost, and 
advancing, I olTcred my hand to lead her forward ; but she 
^‘raised her finger, saying, in a very low voice, “ Hush I Is 
} there any one in the box to tlic left T’ 

I have heard no one,’’ rq)lied J, rejoiciiig t«) recognise the 
J same tones in which the appointment had been made with me. 
^“Nay, do not tremble so,’' 1 added, laying my Land on hers ; 

and 1 believe the agitation, which that touch must have told 
ijher 1 experienced myself, served more to re-assurc her than 
*^my words. “ Why should you fear, with a friend, a lover, an 
^ ^ adorer f Why, too, should you hide your face from one 
! I to whom its lightest look is joy ? Will you not take off your 
j jmask r' 

^ j Tho lady made no reply ; but, seating herself in the back 
V| part of the box, leaned her Jieatl for some time upon her hand, 
, over which tbc r ingle ts<i.olMier rich Idack hair fell in gloB.sy 
^ 5 profusion. My agitation gradually subsided ; I caresses 

to tender language — 1 held her hand in mine — I ventured to 
S , carry it to my lips, and I am afraid niaiiy^v4nirning word did 
^ passion suggest to my tongue. Foi a moment or two she let 
I, me retain her hand, eeeiuiug totally nbfeorbed by feelings which 
5 1 gave no other sense pon.r to act; bat at length she gently 
^[withdrew it from mine, am I, untying a string that passed 
^ through her hair, l«: tho mask drop from her face. If her 
K figure had struck me us lovely, how traiLscendently beautiful 
H' did her face appear, when that which hid it was tl^ws suddenly 
t removed. She could not l)c more than eighteen ; and each 
S dear, exquisite feature seemed moulded after the ^uchantiug 
Kspocimeus of ancient art, hut animated with that living grace 
^ which leaves the statue far belown Her lip was ail sweetness, 
* and her brow all bland expanse ; but there was a wild ener- 
getic tire in her eye, which spoke of the strong and ardent 
passions of her country ; and there ivas also an occasional 
gleam in it, that had something almost approaching the in- 
tensity of mental wandering. Let me not say that those eyes 
anything less than beautiful. T hey were of those full; 
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dark, thrilling orbs, that seem to look deep into the heart oi| 
man, and exercise upon all its pulses a strange, attracting in4 
dueiice, like that which the bright yioon holds over the waterej 
of the world ; and round, them %wept a long, black, silkw 
fringe, that shaded and softened without diminishing theuj 
lustre by a ray. 

As soon as she recovered herself suiicicntly to speak, shei 
replied to my ardent professions in jlangiiage which, thought 
somewhat wild and undefined, left me no doubt of her feelings^ 
f^he told me, too, that she was the daughter of the corregillor J 
that her mother was dead, and that hc^ father loved her even, 
to idolatry ; that she returned his aflcction ; and that never, 
even were to wed a monarch, would she leave him. At the 
same time she sj)<»ko enthusiastically, even wildly, of love and 
])iis.sioii, and to what it might prompt a determined- heart. She 
spoke, too, of jealousy, but she said it was •incompatible witl^ 
lo\e; for that a mind which felt like hers, would instantly! 
convert its love into hate, if it once found itself (^ccived 
and what was there, she asked, that such hate would not 
do f 

On this subject she threw out* some dark and mysterious 
hints, wliich, at any other moment, might have made me esti- 
mate the dangerous excess of all her passions ; but I was in- 
fatuated, and would not sc(5 the perils that surrounded the dim 
gulf into which 1 was plunging. Wo talked long, and we 
talked ardently ; and in the end, whey, some little time bofora 
the ])lay was concluded, she rose to leave me, my brain was in 
a whirl that wanted little hut thc^9Jie toJl>c madness. 

‘‘ Thou^i- 1 have unlimited power over my own actions,” 
said she, “ even ijerhaps too mueft so — for, ungrateful that I 
am I 1 sometirm?K wish my father loved me less, or more 
wisely; — but, as 1 said, though *1 have unlimited power over 
my (»wn actions, some riasous forbade me to-night receiving 
you in my ow n bouse, ^ro-morrow night you may come. You 
have remarked,” she added, piitting«oii her mask, and wrapping 
her mantilla round her, “ a small door unde^ the window of my 
<lrcijsiiig-rooiii ; at midnight it will be open — come thither, for 
there arc many things I wish to say.” Slie then enjoined me 
not to leave the theatre till the ]>Iay was completely over, and. 
left me, whole mind and thoughts in a state*of agitatiom 
and confusion hardly to be expressed. I will not say that? 
conscience did not somewhjit whisper I wUs doing wrong ; but|. 
the tumult of excited passion, and the gratification of myf 
spirit of romance, prevented me even from calculating how fari. 
I might be hurried. There was certainly some vague point 
where I proposed to stop short of vice ; and I trust I should | 
have done so, even had not other circumstances, intervened to 
save me therefrom. However that may be, let it be marked 
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And remembered, from the first, that the steps I took in'wron^, 
by an extraordinary chain of circumstances, caused all the 
misery of my existence. 


I 
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jicrhapa, in my existence — an existence varied by 
Silangers, by difficulties', hy passions, and by follies — never did 
! tany day seem to drag so heavily towards its conclusion, as that 
' which lay between me and the meeting ai)pointcfi for the fol- 
’ lowing night. It was not alone that impatient expectation 
which lengthens time till moments seem eternities, but it was, 
.added to this, that 1 had to find occupation for every moment, 
h lest tardy regrets should interpose, and mingle bitter with what 
[' W'as cv(?i a sweet cup to me, — excitement. Verily do I believe, 
[1 that I crowded into that one day more employments than many 
men bestow upon a year. T rode through the whole town ; 1 
witnessed the bull-fight ; I wrote a letter to my father — God 
J know's what it contained, for I know not, and 1 never knew ; I 

S pread Plato, which W'as like pouring cold water on a burning 
furnace ; I jdayed on my guitar — I sung to it ; 1 solved a 
, problem of Euclid ; 1 read a page of Pescartes ; and thousands 
[|of other things did I do to fill up the horrid vacancy of eacli 
lj| long-cxpcctant minute. ^ At length, however, day waned, night 
[]j came, and the how approached nearer and more ijpar. At ten 


[J came, and the how approached nearer and more near. At ten 
f| o’clock I pretended fatiguu; and Icavin" Father^Franci.s, who 
j;' seemed well inclined to consume the mianj^t oil, 1 retired to 


my apartment ns if to bed. ^Old Iloussnyecame to assi^t me, 
I but I made an excuse to send him away, which, though perhaps 

I a lame one, he was too old a soldier \}ot to take at onec. lie 
was a man that never askal any questions; .whatever the order 
was, he obeyed it in§tantly, and he w as unrivalled at the quick 
conception of a hint. Thus I liad scarcely finished my first 
: sentence, irj^planatory of ray reasons for not requiring his ser- 
vices, than running on at once to the conclusion, fie made his 
' bow and quitted the room. 

Being left alone, two more long hours did I weai' out in the 
fever of expectation. All noises gradually subsided in the 
town and in the house, and everybody was evidently at repose 
before half-past eleven. This was now the longest half hour 
of all. I thought the church clock must have ^one wrong, 
' and have stopped ; and 1 was confirmed in this idea when 1 
' heard the midnight round of the patrol of the Holy Brother- 
hood pass by the house, as usual pushing at every door to see 
S<tt lul were closed for the night. Shortly after, however, the 
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chimes of midnight began ; and^ with a beating heart, 1 d 
sccndcd the stairs, having previously insured the means d 
opening the door without noise. In a moment after, the fresi 
night air blew chill upon my* cheek, and conveyed a sort d 
shudder to my heart, which I could scarce help feeling as | 
sinister omen : hut, closing the dpftr as near as I could, without 
shutting it entirely, T darted across the«Btrcet, pushed open th! 
little door, and entered. As I did so,lthe garments of a womat 
rustled against me, and I caught the same lair soft hand I hnj 
held the former night. It burned like a living fire ; and, 'as * 
held it in mine, it did not return or even seem sensible to th( 
pressure, but my Angers felt almost scorched with the feverisT 
heat of hers. 

(Cautiously shutting the door, she led me hy the hand up t 
flight of stairs to a small, elegant dressing-room, wherein, oi 
the toilet table, was a burning lamp. It sliftne dimly, but witl 
sufficient light to show me that my fair companion, thougl 
lovely as ever, was deadly pale ; aifd, attributing it to tha, 
agitation which she could not but feel a thousand times mor! 
than even I did, I attempted to compose her hy a multitude d 
caresses and vows, which she suffered me to lavish upon hd 
almost unnoticed, remaining with a mute tongue and wander 
ing eye, as if my words scarcely found 'their way to the seat o 
intellect. At length, laying her hand upon the hilt of m;;' 
sword, w'ith a faint smile, she said, “What! a sword! Yo^ 
should never come to see a lady with a sword and, unhuck 
ling it with her own hand, she laid it on the table. 

“ Nov^’ proceeded she, taking up*the layip, and leading th* 
way inlrf^' nplcndid room ])eyond~“ now you iimst |jive me s 
})roof of your love;” and she shut the door suddenly behini 
us ivith a (micknc^^^ wdiich almost made me start. 

Her whole conduct, her whole appearance, was strange. Tha* 
a girl of such high station should appear agitated at receiving 
in .secret the first visit* of one whom she had every right it 
look upon as a lover, was not surpiising ; but her eye wanderec 
with a fearful sort of wildness, and hei^ check was so deadly 
deadly pale, that I scarcely ever thought to see such a hue ill 
anything Kvitig. At the same time, the hand with which she 
held one of mine, as she led me on, confirmed its^grasp with 8 
tighter lAid a tighter clasp, till every slender burning fingei{ 
seemed impressing itself on my flesh. ^ “ Have you a firm' 
heart?” asked she at length, fixing her eyes upon me, ana 
compressing her full beautiful lips, as if to master her owr^ 
.sensations. ^ ^ 

I answered that I had ; and, indeed, as the agitation of^pass 
sion gave way to other feelings, called forth by her sipg ujjjl 
manner and behaviour, the natural unblenching' cotOrage 
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race returned to my aid, and 1 was no longer the tremblingly 
empassioned boy that I entered her house. 

“ It is well ! ” said she. “ Come hither, then ! ” and she led 
mo towards what seemed fi heap gf cushions covered with a 
^arge sheet of linen. For a moment she paused before them, 
■with her foot advanced, asdf about to make another step for- 
ward, and her eye straining*upon the motionless pile before 
her, as if it were some %vcry horrible object ; then, suddenly 
taking the edge of the cloth, she threw it back at once, dis- 
covfiring the dead body of a priest weltering in its gore, lie 
eeeraed to have been a man of about thirty, both by his form 
and face, which was full, and unmarked by any lines of age. 
It was turned towards me, and had been slightly convulsed by 
the pang of death ; but still, even in the cold, incaninglcsg 
features, I thouglit I could perceive that look of an habitually 
dissolute mind, which stamps it.self in inefl'accablc chiiractcr.s ; 
and there was a dark, determined scowl still upon the brow of 
death, which, to my fau«3% spoke of the remorseless violation 
of the most sacred duties. The limbs Avere contracted, and 
one of the hands clenched, as if there bad been a momentary 
struggle before be was mastered to his fate; Avhilo the other 
hand was stretched out, with all the fingers wide extended, as 
while still striving to draw the last few agonising breaths, llis 
gown Avas gashed on the left side, and drijiping with gore ; and 
it is probable that the avouiiJ it oovoicd Avent directly to his 
heart, from the great ctfusion of blood that had taken place. 

It Avas a dreadful sight ; and, after looking on it for a few 
moments in astoni»hment and liorror, I turned my aching c^es 
tOAvards^he lovely girl that had conducted me a strange 

and awful exhibitjon. IShe, too, was gazing at it Avith that sort 
<of fixed intensity of look, A\hieh told that her mind gathered 
there mateiials for strong and all-absorbing thoughts. ‘‘In 
the name of Heaven I ’’ cried I, “ wIk has done this T’ 

“ 1 ! ^’ answered bhe, Avith a strange degree of calmness ; — 
“ I did it ! ” 

•'And what on carwh could tempt you,*’ I continued, “ to so 
bloody and horrible a crime 1 "' 

“You shall hear," she replied. “That man avis my con- 
fessor. He took adA'antage of his poAver oA’^er my miud — he 
won me to aii that he Avished — and then, he turned to another 
— fairer, perhajis, and equally weak. I discovered his treachery, 
but 1 heeded it the less, as I had seen you, and, for the first 
time, knew what Ioa c AAas ; but 1 warned him never to approach 
me again, if he would escape that Spanish revenge whose 
power he ought to have known. lie came, this very night — 
perhaps from the arms of another — and he yet dared to talk 

me of passion and of love ! thinking me still wet^ enough 
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to jicld to him. Oh ! with what patience 1 was endued not td 
slay him then ! I bade him go forth, and never to approaclu 
me again. lie became enraged — he threatened to betray me— | 
to publish my shame — and he is — what ho is ! ” There was a 
dreadful pause : she had worked herself up by the details to a 
pitch of almost frenzied rage ; and, gazing upon the body oi 
him that had wronged her with ^ hushed cheek and flashing 
eyes, she seemed as jf she would have^ smote him again. “ Thm 
story is told,” cried she at length ; “ and now, if you love moj 
as you have said, you must carry him forth, aud cast him <nt<3 
the great fosse of the city. Ha! you will not! You hate| 
rnu ! — you despise me ! Then I must s^>eak another language.^ 
You shall ! Yes, you shall ! or l>uth you and 1 will join him ini 
the grave I * and, drawing a poniard from her bosom, she placed^ 
liersclf between me and the door. ^ 

And do you think me ho great a coward, i,’ replied I, hastily, J 

to be frightened into doing what I disapprove, by a poniardj 
in the hand of a woman ? No, lady, no,” 1 continued more; 
kindly, believing her, as I did, to be disordered in miird by theS 
intensity of her feelings ; ‘‘ I pity you from my heart — 1 pity? 
you for the base injuries you have silffcred ; and even, though; 
t cannot but condemn the crime you have committed, 1 would’ 
do much, very much, to soothe, to calm, to heal your wounded 
spirit ; but ” 

I spoke long, gently, kindly to her. It reached her heart ; 
it touched the better feelings of what might have been a fine, 
though exquisitely sensitive, mind ; and, throwing away the 
poniard, slie cast herself at my feet, i'diere, clasping my knees, 
she wcpt^lll her agony of tears iSocarae jferfectly feaiful. 1 
did everything I could to tranquilHse her ; I entreated, I per- 
suaded, I reasoned, 1 even caressed. There was something so 
lovely, yet so tcrrildc in it all— dicr face, her form, her agita- 
tion, the swc’ctues.s of hqr voice, the desj)airing, heart-broken 
exjuession of her eyes, tliat, in spite of her crime, 1 raised her 
from my feet, 1 held her in my urn^, and 1 promised to do all 
that she would have me. « 

After a time slic began to recover herself ; and, gently dis- 
engaging l^rself from me, she^gazed at me with a look of calm, 
powerful, painful regret, that I never can forget. “ Count 
Louis,” sh^ said, “ you must abhor me ; and youf have, alas \ 
learned to do so at a moment when I have learned to love you 
the more. Your kindness has made me weep. It was what I 
needed, — it has cleared a cloud from my brain, and I now find , 
how very, very guilty I am. Ho not take me to your arms ; I 
am unw^orthy they should touch me ; — but fly from me, and 
from this place of horror, as speedily as you can, for I will not ; 
take advantage of the generous offer you make, to do that J 
which I so ungenerously asked. I asked it in madness ; for I ! 
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feel that, within the last few hours, my reason has not heeii 
with me. It slept : — I have now wept ; and it is awake to all 
the misery I have brought upon myself, fio — go — leave me ; 

! I will stay and meet the fate my crime deserves. But, oh ! 1 
I cannot bear to think upon the dishonour and misery of my fa- 
ther’.s old age and again ^he wept as bitterly as before. 

I ‘ Again 1 applied myself to .soothe her ; and imprudently cer- 
tainly, perhaj>s wrongl}^ insisted upon carrying away the evi- 
‘ dence of her guilt, and dispo.sing of it as she bad at first de- 
' mahded. But two short streets lay between the spot where wc 

* were and the old bouu^iary of the city, over which it was easy 
? to cast the body into the water below, that hour I w^as not 
J likely to meet with any one, as all the sober inhabitants of the 
J town were by this time in tlicir first .sleep, and the guard had 
J made its round some time before. 1 told her all this, and cx- 
1 pre.ssed my determination not to leave her in such dreadful 
7 circumstances ; .so that, seeing me resolved upon doing what 1 
J had proposed, the natural horror of death and shame overcame 
’ her first regret at the thought of implicating me, and she ac- 
T ipiicsced. 

S As 1 approached the body for the purpo.se of taking it in my 
' arm.s, I will own, a repulsive feeliug of horror gathered about 
^ my heart, and a slight shudder passed over me. She saw' it, 
$ and casting her beautiful arm.s round my neck, held me back 
J with a melancholy shake of the head, saying, “ No, no, no ! 

. But 1 again expressed myself determined, and suddenly press- 
ing her burning lips to jnine, she let me go. Pardon me ! 

J said .<ibe, “ it is the las'v 1 shall ever have, ino.st generous of 

* human being.s.” And turning away, she kneeled her bed- 

* side, hiding her face upon*^the clothes, while 1 raised the body 
of the priest in my arms, and bore it down**ktair3. 

J Being fortunately of a verjr strong and vigorous mould, and 
, well hardened by athletic exercises, I could carry a very great 
^ weight, but never did I know till then, how much more pon- 
derous and unwieldy a dead body is than a living one. 1 how- 
. ever gained the .stfeet with my burden ; and with a beating 
‘ heart, and anxious glaring eye proceeded as fast as I could 
. towards the walls. Everything I saw caused me^anxiety and 

* alarm , th^ small fountain at the corner of the Calle de Sol 
^ made me start and almost drop the body ; and each shadow 
t that the moon cast across the street, cost me many a painful 
! throb. At length, however, I reached the old rampart, where* 

* it looks out over the olive grounds, and advancing hurriedly 
^ forward, I gave a glance around to see that no one was there, 
I and cast the corpse down into the fosse which was full of 
I water ; 1 heard the plunge of the body and the rush of the 
t «igitated waters, and a shudder passed over me to think of thus 

consigning the frail tabernacle, that not long since had en- 
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shrined a sinful but immortal spirit, to a dark and namelesd 
grave. All the weaknesses of our nature cliu^ to the rites on 
sepulture, and at any time I should have felt, in so dismissing; 
a dead body to unmourned ^obUvioA, that I was violating the' 
most sacred prejudices of bur nature ; but when I thought 
upon the how, and the wherefore, my blood felt chill, and I 
dared not look back to see the ful! completions of that night's 
dreadful deeds. j 

My heart was lightened, however, that it was now done, and 
I turned to proceed home, having had enough of adventurfi to! 
serve me for a long while. Before I w|nt, I gave an anxious! 
glance around to see whether anyone was watching me,\but all! 
seemed void and lonely. I then darted away as fast as I could, i 
still concealing myself in the shadowy sides of the streets, and i 
following a thousand turnings and windings to insure that my] 
path was not tracked. At length, approaching the street i 
wherein 1 lived, I looked round carefully on all sides, and see-i 
ing no one, darted up it, sprang forward, and pushed open the ■ 
door of my lodging. At that moment a figure passed me coming \ 
the other way ; it was the Chevalier ^e Montencro, and though | 
he evidently saw me, he went on without remark. I closed ^ 
the door carefully, groped my way up to my own chamber, and 
striking a light, examined my doublet, to sec if it had received 
any stains from the gory burden 1 had carried. In spite ol^* 
every precaution I had taken, it was wet with blood in three « 
places, and I had much trouble iu ijf ashing out the marks, 
though it was itself of murrey-coloured cloth, somewhat similar 
iu Luc. ^ • 

l>ifiicul<Ci.s it to tell my feelings while engaged in this em- 
ployment — the horror, the disgusiT, at each new stain I dis- 
covered, mingled v-lth the ]>ainful anxiety to efi’ace eveiy trace 
.which the blood of my fellow-being had left. Then to dis- 
l)oso of the w'atcr, whose •sanguine colour kept glaring in my 
eye wherever I turned, as if I could see nothing but it, be- 
came the question % and I was obliged to open the casement, 
and pour it geutly over the window-sill* vlthout unclosing 
the ‘ jalousies,’ so as to permit its trickling down the front of 
the house, where I knew it must be evaporated before the 
next morning. This took mo some time, as 1 did it by but 
very cautious degrees ; but then, when it was dotie, all ves- ! 
tiges of the deed in which I had been engaged were effaced, : 
’ and to my satisfaction I discovered, on ciamining every part 
of my apparel with the most painful minuteness, that all was 
free and clear. 

Extinguishing my light, I now undressed and went to bed, 
but of course not to sleep. For hours and hours, the scenes . 
in which 1 had that night taken part, floated u|:^n the blank 
darkness before my eyes, and filled me with horrible imagina* 
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fcions. A thousand times did I attempt to banish them, and 
^ve myself up to slumber, and a thousand times did they 
return in new and more horrible shapes ; till the faint light 
of the morning began to shine through the openings of the 
blinds, when 1 fell into a disturbed and feverish sleep. It was 
no relief — it was no obliviop. The same dreadful scenes re- 
lumed with their full original force, heightened and rendered 
iBtill more terrific by a Ihoiisand wild accessories that uncon- 
trolled fancy brought forward to support them. All was hor- 
ror and despair ; and I again woke, haggard and worn out, 
hs the matin bell wastsounding from the neighbouring con- 
Ivent : I tried it once more, and at length succeeded in ob- 
Itaining a tcmporaiy forgetfulness. » 


rilAPTER X. 


[t WAS still in a most profound sleep, when I was woke by some 
.one shaking me rudely by the arm, and starting up I found 
pny chamber full of the officers of justice. By my side stood 
^ alguacil, and at my table a sort of escribano was already 
.aking a precise account of the state of the apartment ; while 
n conjunction with him, various members of the Holy Bro- 
Hherhood were examining without ceremony every article of 
Jxny apparel. 

li For a moment cr two," ike surprise, mingled with the con- 
'^sciousnc.ss of what might l»c laid to my charge, cSifoundcd 
land bewildered me, and I gazed about upon all that was taking 
^place with the stupid stare pf one still half asleep. I soon, 
Inowever, recovered niyseli‘ ; and hurriedly determined in my 
jowm mind the line of conduct that if was necessary to pursue, 
I both for the pur]^osc of saving myself, and, shielding the un- 
fortunate girl, of whoso crime I doubted not that I should be 
§ accused. 


i The alguacil was proceeding, with a face in which he had 
concentrated all the stray beams of transmitted authority, to 
question me. in a very high tone respecting my occupations of 
tne foregoing night ; when I cut him short, demaifding what 
he and his myrmidons did in my apartment, and warning him, 
that if he expected to extort money from me by such a dis- 
play, he w'as labouring in vain. The worthy officer expressed 
himself as much offended at this insinuation as if it had been 


true, and informed mo that he had come to arrest me on the 
charge of having the night before murdered in cold blood one 
Fatiier Acevido, and cast him into the fosse below the old walk 
He further added, that a messenger had been sent for the cor* 
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rcgidor, who was at a small town not far oft', and that he was | 
expected in an honr. 

“ Well, then,” replied I, boldly, wake me when he comes, 
and make as little noise as possible ht present,” and t turned 
round on my other side, as if to address myself to sleep. My 
real purpose, however, was twofold ; to gain time for thought, 
and to avoid all questions from thd alguacil, till I had learned 
upon what grounds I was accused. « 

Hut in this 1 w'as defeated by Father Francis, who interfered 
with the very best intentions in the world, and advancing, ad- 
dressed me in French, whereupon the algpacil instantly stopped 
him, declaring he would not have any conversation in a foreign 
tongue. , 

“ Iloussaye ! ” cried I, turning to the old soldier, and point- 
ing to the alguacil, while I spoke out in Spanish, — ‘'if that 
fellow meddles any more kick him down stairs — and now, my 
good father, what were you about to say 

This conduct, impudent as it was, I well knew was only 
thing that could save me from being questioned and cross- 
examined by the inferior officers before the arrival of the cor- 
regidor. If I ans'vvercd, I might embarrass myself in my 
after-<lefcnce ; and if I refused to answ'er, my contumacy 
would be construed into guilt ; all that remained, therefore, 
was to treat the alguacils with a degree of scorn which woulcf 
check their interrogation in its very commencement, and which 
was in some degree justified by the well-known corruption and 
mercenary character of the inferior officers of the Spanish 
]jolicc. This i)rocecding seemed tc^ Ifave thj full cff'ect which 
J inteiidcd^for the pompous official not only cet^sed his ques- 
tions, but at the hint of ))eing kicked, suffered Father Francis 
to go on, judging very wisely, that, however justice might 
afterwards avenge him, his posteriors would at all events suft'er 
in the meantime. • 

“ jNIy dear Louis,” said the good priest, “ you had better 
rise and clear yoiiVself from the ajccusation of these men. 
Every one in this house knows your iimoc(?nc£ ; I nt here is an 
oflicer of the ‘real hacienda,’ without, who swears that he saw 
the murderer enter this house, and we have all suffered our- 
selves to be examined previous to your having been disturbed. 
Kise, then, find when you have dressed yourself, pennit him to 
see that you arc not the person, and probably by answering 
the questions of these people, you may**8ave yourself from 
being dragged before the corregidor, like a culprit.” 

I replied with the same bold tone which 1 had at first as- 
sumed, and still speaking aloud in Spanish, “ In regard to 
answering any questions jmt to me by these knaves, who are 
hut as the skirts of the robe of office, I shall oertaCinly not 
demean myself so far ; but, to whatever the corregidor chooses 




,to demand, I will reuly instantly ; fur I am sure that he will 
•not countenance a plot of this kind, which, beyond all doubt, 
has been contrived to extort money from a stranger. I will 
rise, however, as you sccm*to wish it, and then all the world 
may look at me as long as they will.” 

I accordingly rose and dressed myself, putting on — though 
I own it was not without mt^ch reluctance — the same murrey- 
coloured suit 1 had worji the night before. As soon as 1 was 
I dressed, the officer of the ‘real, hacienda’ was .called in, and 
fiminediately pointed me out, saying, *^That is the man !” in 
|ao positive a tone, that it required all the resolution 1 pos- 
isessed to demand, witli a contemptuous smile, “ Pray, sir, now 
|much is it you expect to extort from me, by aA’ernng such a 
I notorious falsehood. Take notice, if it be above half a rial, 
you shall not have it.” 

If you were give me all that you possess, young gentlc- 
|man,” answered the man, calmly and civilly, “ I would still 
s aver the same thing — ^that you are the man who cast the dead 
^body of Father Acevido into the fosse last night, while I was 
I on my duty, seeing that no contraband things were brought 
(^into the city. I tracked you through the streets till you 
1^ entered this house, and I took good care to remark* your person 
flo as to identify it anywhere.” 

* The man was so clear in his statement, and 1 knew it to be 
b «o true, that the blood mounted uj) into my face, in spite of 
S every effort I could make to maintain my air of scornful 
indignation. 

"Ha, ha! you ^colounl ” said the alguacil ; ‘‘what do you 
ig say to that, qiy young don*-^ ” 

“ I Bay,” replied I, turning upon him fiercely, " that this man's 
stoiy has been well contrived, and that he tells it coolly ; 

I ] hut, depend upon it, my good friend, when 1 have cleared 
^ myself of this, my remembrance and thanks shall light upon 
your shoulders in the most tangible ferm 1 can discover. ]3ut 
f now take me to the corregidor ; only, while I am gone, let some 
j I honest person stay and watch these gentry who are fingering 
i my apparel, or they will save Senor Kscribaiio the trouble of 
^ making a very long catalogue.” ^ 

^ The populace roared, as 1 came forth, with such a shout, as 
J wo may suppose those refined tigers the Romany bestowed 
} on the devoted gladiator when he entered the arena. I felt 
^ certain the sounds must reach another person, to whose bosom 

J they would convey greater pangs than even to mine ; and 
though I could not pause to observe anything minutely, 

1 as I was hurried on, 1 glanced my eye up towards the window 
the other side of the way, and 1 am sure I saw a female 
MjkjftX^'Test on .one of the bars of the ^ jalousie.’ 

I^SSifpely two minutes were occupied in bringing me round 
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to the great entrance of the corregidor’s house ; and finding 
that he had not arrived^ the alguacils made me sit down in 
a largo hall, keeping every one clse^ out, even Father. Francis 
and Iloussaye, and enjoying.my society, uniiitcrrni>tcd by tho 
presence of any one but the servants of the corregidor. 

Whether it was done on purpose or not I cannot say ; but, 
first one dropped away, and then another, till I was left alone 
with the chief alguacil, who, the nioinent they were all gone, 
addressed me with a meaning sort of smile, — yoryig 
sir,’’ said he, “what would you give to get off 

]>ouhtless, as many bargains arc made in halls of justice 
as on the exchange, and 1 was even then very well aware that ' 
such is the c^se ; but 1 knew not whether, if iny offers did not } 
equal the incorruptible officer’s expectation, my “ivords might ) 
not be made use of against myself, and therefore I simply re- | 
plied, “Nothing!” At the same time, 1 cannot deny, that ! 
1 would willingly have given my w^hole inheritance to have 1 
been safe on the other side of the Pyrenees. » [ 

No long time was allowed for deliberation ; for a moment 
after the corregidor arrived, and, as i€by magic, 1 found myself ' 
instantly surrounded by all the alguacils and servants w^ho • 
had before disappeared. 

The magistrate did not pas.*? through the hall wherein I was 
detained, but after a few minutes, probably s])cnt by him in 
receiving an account of the whole transaction, an officer 
approached, and led me to a small audience -room, in which he 
was seated. Before him was a table with a clerk, and behind 
him two doors leading to the domes^cfparts gf his dwelling. 

lie appev^d to me about sixty, and was as noble a looking 
mau as 1 had ever beheld. In hislacc 1 could trace all his 
daughter’s features, raised and strciigthoned into the per- 
fcction of masculine beauty ; aiftl though his hair was as 
white as snow, and time had laid a long wrinkle or tw^o across 
the broad expanse of his forehead, yet age, in other respects, 
had dealt mildly with him, and left ^hc fine arch of his lip 
unbroken, nor stolen one ray of light froln.his clear intel- 
lectual eye. 

As I apprQp.cheu the table at which he w^as .seated, he gazed 
at me with a steady, but yet a feeling glance, and printed to a 
seat. “ 1 sorry, sir,” he said, “ that one so young, so noble 
in appearance, and especially a stranger to this country', should 
be accused before me of a great and dreadful crime, by an 
officer, who, having in all relations of life conducted himself 
well, leaves no reason to suppose he acts on culpable motives. 
The duty of my office is a strict one ; and whatever prepos- 
session I may feel in your favour, all I can do is to receive the 
accuser’s evidence before you ; and then, if no evidedt false- 
hood appears iu his testimony, to order your detention till the 
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can be examined at large, and judged according to its 
XDcrits.” 

In the calm dignity of ^is manner, and the mild firmness of 
liis tone, there was something far more appalling to my mind, 
knowing well, as 1 di<l, the truth of the charge against me, 
than any menaces could ba^c been. I felt no inclination, and 
indeed no power, to treat the accusation with that scorn and 
indignation which I had formerly aftected, but adyancing 
towards the table at which the corregidor was seated, I 
re:^icd as calmly as I could, “You seem, sir, well inclined to 
do me justice, ami I must consequently leaye my fate in your 
bauds ; but, l»eforc you commit me to a prison, wliich is 
in itself a punishment, and consequently an act* of injustice 
to an innoccut man, permit me to make one or two observa- 
tions in my own defence.” 

“Certainly,” rtf^ilied the corregidor : “ I hold myself hound 
to attend to every reasonable argument you can adduce, 
although I am afraid iny duty will not permit me to interpose 
between an accused ])crsou and the regular course of investi- 
gation. lint proceed ! ” 

“ In the first place, then,” I replied, “ I have to protest my 
innocence of the blood which is laid to my charge, in the most 
solemn manner — on my honour as a gentleman, on my faith as 

Christian. In the next place, T have to ask whether there 
exists the least probability that 1 should murder in cold lilood 
a stranger, with whom I had no acquaintance ; for I defy any 
one to show that I knew one single priest in this city, or was 
ever seen to speak to oite* In addition to this, which makes 
my guilt highly improbable, let me beg you to examine my 
I preceptor, my valet, and tte proprietors of the house in which 

“ I am afraid tliat will be i&possible in this stage of the busi- 
ness,” replied the magistrate, “ witliout some glaring discre- 
pancy appears in the accuser’s tesftimony ; but let him be 
called in.” • * 

Hitherto the Ji^nfiencc-chamher had been occupied alone by 
the corregidor, his secretary, two alguacils, and myself, but the 
moment afterwards the doors were o])ened, anrf a rush of 
people tooj; place from without, filling up the space behind me. 
The presence of the multitude made my heart bearb, I confess, 
and turning my head, I beheld amongst other faces those of 
Father Francis, of houssaye, of the landlady of our dwelling, 
and, lastly, of the Chevalier de Moiitenero. The last was a 
countenance I wished not to behold, and the one glance of his 
eye pained me more than all the busy whispering and obser- 
vations of the mob. The officer of the ‘ real hacienda * was now 
lOaUed forward, and immediately swore positively to my person, 
^ well as to having tracked mo through various turnizigB and 
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ttrindingfl to the end of the street wherein I lodged, frond 
whence he saw me enter the house in which I was taken. He! 


then clearly described the inannei* in which 1 had . cast thel 
body over into the water, and its state and situation when h^ 
found it, after having called ;the city guard to his assistance. ^ 
At this moment the chevalier (i^vanced through the crowd, 
and, passing round the table, took a scat beside the corregidor,- 
who seemed to know him well. “ Will you permit me,” said 
he, .addressing the magistrate, “ to ask this man a few ques-’ 
tious ? 1 am deeply interested in tlie young gentleman whom; 

he accuses, and who, I feel sure, is inca 5 )able of committing att; 
action like that attributed to him. Ho you permit me ?” ■{ 

The corregidor signified his assent ; and the chevalier, wiih-ji 
out a word or a look towards me, proceeded to question myj! 
accuser with the keen and rapid acumen of one long accus4! 
tonicd to hunt out truth through all the intricacies in which!^ 
human cunning can involve her. lie did not, indeed, attempt!) 
to puzzle or to frighten him, but by what he wrung frf>m him^J 
he gave a very different colouring to bis evidence against me.j* 
He made him own that lie bad but ?!ccn me in the shadow 
that 1 had never for a moment emerged into even the moon-f' 
light; and that when he arrived at the end of the street 
where 1 lodged, he W'as so far bcliind that he but caught a., 
glimpse of my figure enteiing the house. Tlie chevalier did!, 
more ; he drew from him an acknowledgment that he had| 
entertained some doubts as to which house it was ; and 
he argued how liable one might be to mistake the person of4- 
another under such circumstances. , ^ ICven J myself, ^ saidt^l' 
chevalier, An a tone full of meaning to my ears — ^**even I 
self have been sometimes greatly deceived in thinking I>‘ 
recognised those even J know best, when ciroumstances httvn|i 
afterwards proved that it could ift>t have been them and 
glanced his eye to my faci; with a look tliat 1 could not mis- ]) 
understand, ' Ji 

The man, howev«ir, still sw^ore decidedly 4b my person ; and j! 
my good friend the pomj)ous alguacil, prdbably to repay me !; 
lor the disrespect with which I had treated him in the morn- 
ing, now advanced, and ])ointed out to the corregidor that. my ‘ 
pourpoint had been washed in more than one place.^ ' ” j 
This wasjquite sufficient. A loud murmur ran through the - 
crowd; the chevalier clenched his teeth and w^as"* silent, and ' 
the corregidor’s brow gathered into a heavy frown : — but as ; 
he was in the very act of ordering me to be convened to the 
tow^n prison, one of the doors behind him opened, and a 
servant entering whisjiered something in his car. 

“ I cannot come now ! ” cried the corregidor hastily, ‘‘ I am ^ 
busy — engaged in the duties of my office— and I wifi not be \ 
disturbed.” \ 
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I Then I am to p^ivo you this, sir,’’ replied the servant ; and 
[placing in his hand a small note, he bowed and retired. 

I The cprregidor opened the paper, and glanced his eye over 
[its contents. As he did so, his cheek became deadly pale, and 
ithe ball of his eye sceined straining from its socket. “AVait! 

< wait ! ” cried he at length to the alguacils ; “ wait till I come 
I back ! and, starting from his seat, he retired by the same 
door which had admitted the servant. 

As soon as he was gone, the restraint which respect for his 
j person and office had before imposed upon the people, seemed 
4 at once thrown off, th^ murmur of voices canvassing the whole 
I affair became loud and general, and many persons advanced to 
look at me, though the officers would not allo\^ any one to 
speak to me. The chevalier turned away, and walking to one 
i of the windows, folded his arms upon his breast, and continued 
to gaze into the* street, without offering me even a look of 
f consolation. I understood all the doubts that now tenanted 
his bosom, and yet, though I knew their cause, I felt hurt and 
I offended that he should entertain them. In the meanwhile I 
I heard the tongue of our good landlady, whose favour 1 had 
' won by joking wdth her whenever I met her on the stairs, now 
i loud in my defence *, and however weak an organ may seem 
9 the tongue of an old woman, it in this instance, by continual 
^ reiteration and replication, completely effected a revolution in 
popular feeling towards me ; so much so, indeed, that two 
4 BK^St who had beforp been whispering that 1 ought to be 
i given up to the holy Inquisition, now took a different view of 
4 tbe case^ and declared they believed me innocent. 

1 Half an hour — an hour elapsed, and yet the coi^egidor did 
1 iio4 return, during which time the feelings of my heart may 
I ea^y be conceived. At length, however, he came, but never, 
i before or since, have 1 beheld such a change take place in any 
i tnan so rapidly. 1 have seen age come on by slow degrees, one 
I year after another, stealing still some faculty or some power, 

I till all was nothing — I have seen rapid disease wear quickly- 
away each grace.c^ youth, and each energy of manhood ; hut 
* never but that once have I seen the pangs of the mind, in one 
t single hour, change health, and vigour, and iioblq bearing, to 
^ age, infirn^ity, and almost decrepitude. 

^ A murmur of astonishment and grief ran through the 
1 people, by whom he was much beloved. Casting himself reck> 
lesBiy in the chair, he turned to his secretary. Call the 
witnesses,^' said he, that the accused proposed to adduce. — 
This case is an obscure one. Take their evidence — 1 am not 
capable.” 

The clerk immediately desired me, in the name of the cor- 
regidor,‘’'to bring forward any persons who were likely to dis- 

‘ove the testimony against me. 
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Father Francis was of course the first I called. He swore 
that I had left him, and entered my own ehamber for the pur>' 
pose of going to bed, at ten o’clock ^n the night of the murder. 
He farther said, that he had remained reading till one in the 
morning, and must have heard me if I had gone down the 
stairs — which, indeed, would have been the case if my step 
had been as heavy as it usually was. 

As to Houssayo, he swore through thick and thin, and, could 
he have known my wishes, would have witnessed anythinj^ I 
liked to dictate. In the first place, he declared he had un- 
dressed me, and seen me in bed. In the next, he vowed he 
had washed out several oil spots upon my doubtlet the day be- 
fore : and the third, that he lay with his door, at the top of 
the stairs, open all night ; that he had never closed an eye till 
daybreak, and, finally, that I had certainly never passed that 
way. “ I might have got out at the window,* it was true,” he 
observed, “ but that, my window being forty feet from the 
street, it was not very probable I should have chosei^ such a 
means of descent.” j 

1 need scarcely say, that though his deposition was assuredly * 
a very splendid effort of genius, yet there was, nevertheless, ! 
not a word of truth in it. 

The next person I called was the landlady, who gave evidence 
that she found the door (which she had fastened the night be- ; 
fore with various bolts, bars, and locks, which she described,) 
exactly in the same state as that in which she left it ; and, in j 
the end, availing herself of her privilege, she turned round, | 
and abused my accuser with great yo4ubilit}^ and effect. 

The unctfii'tain wind of popular opinion had now completely 
veered about ; and many of those wno wore behind me scrupl^ 
not to proclaim aloud that I had established my innocence, the^j 
news of which, spreading to a mliltitude of persons collected 
without, produced a shout amongst them, which seemed pain- \ 
fully to affect the corregldor. “Hush !” cried he, raising his| 
hand — “ Hush ! I tn treat- -I command ! This young gentle- \ 
man is evidently innocent ; but do not ifitailt my sorrow. My J 
good friends and fcllow'-citizens,” he proceeded, making a great 
effort to speak calmly, “ I have always tried to act towards you 
all as a common father, and 1 am sure that you love me suffi- 
ciently to leave me, and retire quietly and in sileifcc, when I 
tell you, that I have now' no other children but yourselv^ 
My daughter — ^is dead ! ” and covering his* eyes with his hands, 
he gave way to a passionate burst of tears. 

A deep silence reigned for a moment or two amongst the 
people, as if they could scarcely believe what they had heard ; ^ 
then one whispered to another, and dropping gradufilly away 
they left the audicncc-chamber. A momentary jnuirmur was 
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leard vrithout, as the sad news was told and commented on in 
»he crowd : it also died away, and all was silence. 

^ But what were my own sensations ? 1 can hardly tell. At 
irst I stood as one thundelstruck,. with power to feel much, 
imt not to reason ou it. Jt seemed as if I had killed her ; and 

* for lonf< I could not persuade myself that 1 was in no way 
r accessory to her de;iLh. Aft^r a moment or two, however, my 
j thoughts were interrupted hy the corregidor, who recovered 

, limselfy and, wiping tlie^ tears from his eyes, rose and turned 
jowards Father Francis, 

^ “ Your pupil, sir,” sajd he, in a calm firm tone, “ is free ; but 

* ret, notwithstanding the melancholy event which has occurred 

my family, 1 will ask a few minutes’ private conversation with 

t a, as I wish to give him some advice, which he may find of 
vice, lie shall return home in half an hour. Sefior Condo 
Montenero/' he proceeded, speaking to the chevalier, 1 
5w you will pardon me in leaving you. Young gentleman, 
1 will you accompany me 2'’ 

The cncvalicr bowed, and retired with Father Francis and 
|Houssaye, and the corregidor led me into a long gallery, and 
' ^hence into a private room beyond. 

• I On the table lay my sword, which 1 had left behind the 
I Sight before, forgetting it in the agitation of the moment. 
I phe corregidor shut the door, and pointed to the weapon with 
I [a look of that unutterable, heart-broken despair, which was 
I pgonising even to behold. The thoughts of all that had past 
I ^tho lovely enchanting girl that he had lost — his passionate 
I laffeotion towards her — the knowledge be must now have of 
I %er crime — the desolation of his age — the void that must bo 
. pin his heart-— the horrid absence of love and of hope — the 
j agony of memory — 1 saw them all in that look, and they 
] ! found their way to every sympathy of my nature. 

; ‘ 1 must have been marble, or havouwept — 1 could not help 

I 'it ; and the old man cast himself upon my neck, and mingled 
f nis tears with mine. < 


“ Count Louis, ’’.said the corregidor, after we had somewhat 
^mastered our first agitation, ‘*1 know all. My unfortunate 
I fohild, before the poison she had taken had completed her 
I ff^al intention, told me everything. Her love for you — 
j i your genelous self-sacrifice to her — all is known to me. 
J . Xou pity me — I see you pity mo. If you do, grant me the 
^ only solace that my misery can have — respect my poor child’s 
memory ! — Promise me — and 1 know your promise is in- 
violable — never while you are in Spain, or to a Spaniard, on any 
account, or for any reason, to divulge the fatal history, of 
. which you are the only depositary ; and even if you tell her 
, i story in other oountrics, oh ! add that her crimes were greatly 
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her weak father’s fault, who, with a foolish fondness, gave way { 
to all her inclinations, and thus pampered the passions that 
proved her min and her death.” 

1 could not refuse him ; I promised — and was glad, ‘at least, 
to see that the assurance of my secrecy took some part, even 
though a small one, from the load of misery that had fallen 
upon him. lie spoke to me long sAid tenderly, advising me to 
(juit Spain as soon as possible, lest the liujuisition should 
regard the matter as within their cogmzance, from the mur- 
dered man having been a priest. At length 1 took Icavo^of 
him, renewing my promise, and returned home, with a heart 
saddened and rebuked, but 1 hope ameu^ed and improved. 


CllAPTEll XL 

With a slow and thoughtful step 1 mounted the sfaircase, 
glad to escape, by the quiet tardiness of my return, the impor- J 
tunafcc congratulations which my landlady, attributing my i 
delivery entirely to her own eloquence, was prepared to shower j 
upon me as soon as 1 came back. 

Cutting her oil* then from this very laudable exercise of her ’ 
tongue and gratification of her vanity, 1 ascended the stairs, 
as 1 have said, in silence, and was first ^et by Father Francis, ' 
who, after embracing me, drew me into his own apartment, . 
and informed me that a letter had arrived from my father, ! 
rcquiiing yiy immediate return to Franck; “and, God be 
praised ! my dear son,” said the oM man, “ that you are at ; 
Iil>crty to quit this dark and fearful countiy, and return to 
your parents and happy native land. But go,” continued he, ' 
“into your own apartment, where your good fnend the 't 
chevalier waits you. 1 ^cnow not why, but he seems in a \ 
strange agitation, speaks abruptly, ^nd appears to me dis- 
pleased, though w'ith what 1 know not, without it be your 
sudden recall to your own home. In truth, 1 never saw him . 
so affected.’’* j 

1 well understood the meaning of the chevalier’s agitation ; 

I myself wa# agitated and embarrassed how to act,^nd conse- 
quently I acted ill. 

When I entered, my friend was walking" up and do-vvn the 
room, with his eyes fixed upon the ground ; but, on hearing 
my step, he raised them, and fixed them sternly on my face. 
The fear of appearing guilty, and the impossibility of clearly 
excalpatiug myself, ha4 a greater effect upon my countenance 
than perhaps real guilt would have had, and the rebel lious 
blood flew up with provoking hurry to my check. Angry at 







jtny own embarrassment^ I resolved to master it; but the 
jefiort commuuicatcd something of bitterness to my manner 

i 'po wards the chevalier, who had hitherto said nothing to call 
it forth. lie remarked it, and striding towards the door, 
j which I had left open, ho shut it impatiently; then turned 
stewards me, and with a straining eye, demanded — “Tell me, 
j C^ouiit Louis dc Bigorre, alior all the evidence brought for- 
. ward to prove that you^^i)asscd last night in this house — tell 
! me, was it, or was it not you, that I saw enter this door at two 
I o’clock this morning ? ” 

“ 1 should think,” r^died I coldly, “ that what satisfied the 
j judge before whom I was accused, would be enough to satisfy 
any one really my friend.” 

I “Not when th^ir own eyes were evidence against you,” 
j answered the chevalier indignantly. “ I thought you inca- 
I pable of a subterfuge. Once more, was it you, or was it 
I not?’* 

, “Though I deny your right to question me,” I replied, 

- growing heated at the authority he assumed, “ yet to show 
I that 1 seek no subterfuge, I answer it was ; but, at the same 
t time, J repeat, that I am innocent — perfectly innocent of the 
crime with which I was charged.” 

I “ Pshaw ! ” cried the chevalier, with an air of scorn that 
J almost mastered my patience — “Pshaw!” and, turning on 
j his heel, ho quitted the room and the house. 
i When what we have done produces a disagreeable con- 
5 sequence, whether we have really acted right or not, we are 

5 apt to call to mind every, line of conduct which wc might have 
pursued, and fix upon any other as preferable to 4;hat which 
j we have adopted. Thus, no sooner had the chevalier left me, 
I than 1 thought of a thousand means whereby I might have 
] persuaded him of my innocence, without brealang my promise 
to the corregidor ; and 1 resolved to seek him, as soon as the 
•; preparations for my return to Fraace were completed, and 
I explain myself, as far as; 1 could, without violating the con- 
' fidence reposed in me. 

I My resolution, however, came too late. About an hour after 
his departure, one of the servants of the house where ho 
Tpdged brought mo . a letter from him, of the following 
tenure i 

' “ 1 leave you, and for ever. You have done me the greatest 
injury that one man can inilict upon another. You have 
shown me what human nature really is, and you have made 
me a misanthrope. I had watched you from your infancy, 
and 1 hud fancied that, amongst the many faults and errors^ 
from which youth is never exempt, I perceived the germ of 
great aUd shining qualities of heart and mind. I devoted 
myself to cultivate them to maturity, and to train them 



aright. Perhaps I was selfish in doing so ; for what man is 
not selfish ? but bitter is the atonement which you have forced 
me to make. Adieu ! seek me not ^henceforth — know me not 
if wc meet — be to me as a stmnger. Though, for the sake of 
your unhappy father, I rejoice in your escape from the punish- 
ment your crime deserves, my interest in yourself is over; 
and I would fain rase out from the tablets of my memory 
all that concerns one so unworthy of the esteem I once enter- 
tained for*him.” , 

This was hard to endure, especially from one that I both 
respected and loved. My heart swelled with a mixture of 
indignation and sorrow, both at the loss of a friend, and at his 
unjust Buspjpions ; and though my conscioiisi^OBs of innocence j 
guarded mo from bitter regrets, yet it increased my painful 
irritation at the wrong I suffered, and at my disappointment 
in not bein^ able to exculpate myself. Occupation, however 
— in every situation of life the greatest blessing and relief — 
now came to my aid, and called my attention for a tijpie from 
the dark and gloomy views that the circumstances of my fate 
presented at the moment. Our departure was fixed for thel 
next morning, and all the thousand petty accumulations off 
business, which always hang about the last day of one’s sojourn i 
in any place, now came upon me at once. 

The weather had much altered since our arrival at Sara- 
gossa, for three months had tamed the lion of the summer, and 
it was not, at all events, heat that we had to fear on our jour- 
ney. Cold autumn winds were now blowing, and saluted us , 
rudely the moment we got beyond Jttte sheltering walls of the 
city, pieremg to our very bones. I^would have given a pistole 
for half an hour of the hot-breathed ‘ siroc ’ to warm the air 
till we could heat ourselves by exercise. 

As we approached the mountaihs, however, it became colder 
and more cold, and the prospect of their snowy passes fell chill i 
and cheerless upon our ahticipations. | 

The recollections of the last two days gradually lost them- 1 
selves ; and though I rode along, grave &nd perhaps melan - } 
choly, my melancholy was not of that bitter and gloomy nature i 
produced by worldly cares and griefs. Father Francis was well { 
acquainted with the many changes of my mood, and, consc- I 
(mently, found it not at all extraordinary' that 1 wa^silent and | 
thoughtful ; but, attributing my seriousness to the events which f 
had happened at Saragossa, he wisely let' them sleep, hoping | 
that they would soon pass from my memory. j 

Towards the evening, on the second day of our journey, we j 
arrived at a little village consisting of about half a dozen 
shepherds* huts, situated at the very foot of the mountains ; 
|wd here wo learned that the ‘Port de Qavamie,’-by which we 
intended to have entered France, was completely blocked up 



itk snow ; but that less bad fallen near Qabas, and that, 
equently, the passes in that direction were practicable. 
Thither, then, we directed our steps the next morning, haring 
Tocured a guide amongst' the shepherds, who agreed to con> 
duct us as fav as Laruns, though he often looked at the sky, 
which had by this tirac become covered with heavy leaden- 
[looking clouds, and shook bi% head saying, that we must make 
all speed. There was l^^t little good augury in his looks, and 
Ses^ in the prosj)cct around us ; fur, as wo began to ascend, the 
‘ frholc scone appeared covered with the cold robe of winter. 
Vli the higher parts the mountains showed but one mass of 
Ssnow ; and every precipice under which we passed seemed 
rowned with an impending avalanche, which nothing but the 
dack limbs of the gigantic pines, in which that region abounds, 
held from an instantaneous descent upon our heads. 

i No frost, however, had yet reached the bottom of the ravines 
[through which we travelled. The path was rather damp and 
islippy, f^nd the stream rushed on over the rocks, without showing 
one icicle to mark the reign of winter. Father Francis's mule, 
which had delayed us on our forrher journey, now proved more 
Jj fiure-footed, at least, than either of the horses ; and the good 
'^piiost, finding himself quite secured and at his case, dilated on 

i jhe grandeur of*’ the scenery and the magnificence of l^aturc, 
oven in her rudest forms. 

“ I am nothing of a misanthrope,’' said he, *• and yet I find 
||in the contemplation of, the works of God a charm that man 
|‘and aJl his arts can never communicate. When 1 look upon 
Ij the mighty efforts of creation, 1 feel them to be all true and 
^' genui&e — all unchangeable — the effect of universal ^ueficcnoe 
jif acting with Almighty powder : but when I consider even the 
i! greatest and most splendid deeds of man, I am never certain 
llj in what base motives they eriginated, or for what bad ends 
y the^ were designed ; how much pain and injustice their exc- 
I' cution may have cost, or how mu<^ misery and vice may 
I' attend upon their consequences. In all *man does there is 
that germ from which evil may over spring, while the works 
of God are always beautiful in themselves, and excellent in 
I their purpose.” „ 

‘<And yet, my good father,” said I, willing enough to 
I shorten the tedious way with conversation, “ though you pro- 
[ Bounce the flash of glory to be but a misleading meteor, and 
power a dangerous precipice, and love a volcano as full of 
X earthquakes as fertility, yet still there are some things 
among.<t men’s deeds which even you can contemplate with 
delig'ht and admiration,— the ]>rotocting the weak, the as- 
' suaging grief, the dispeusiug joy, the leading unto virtue, and 


Louis \ true !” answered he, ^‘and yet 1 know not 
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'whether mj mind is saddened today ; but though all tho8#| 
actions are admirable, how rare it is we can be certain that ^ 
the motives which prompted them were good ! — only, I be- ’ 
lieve, when we look into our own breast ; and then — if we, 
examine steadfastly, clearly, accurately — how many faults, 
how many weaknesses, how many follies, how many crimes, do 
we not find to make us turn away bur eyes from the sad pro- 
,spect of the human heart ! Uore 1 cji^i look around me, and 
.sec beauty springing from Beneficence, and everything that is 
magnificent proceeding from everything that is wise. Ana,, 
oh I how happy, how full of joy and trai^uillity is the convic- 
tion, that death itself, the worst evil which can happen to this 
I'rail body, is^the work of that great Creator who made both 
the body and the soul, and certainly made them not in 
vain.” j 

A moment or two after, indeed, but so close upon what ho 
said that no other observation had been made, I heard a kind ^ 
of rushing noise ; and, looking up towards the cloud al^ve us^ 
which hid with a thick veil the whole tops of the mountains, I < 
saw it agitated as if by a strong wind, while a roar, more awful ' 
than that uf thunder, made itself heard above. I knew the * 
voice of the ‘ lavange,’ and with an instant perception, I know 
not how or why, that it was rather behind than before us, I 
hiid luy hand upon Father Francis’s bridle, and spurred for-^ 
ward like lightning. To my surprise, the obstinate mule on 
which lie w'as mounted, instead of resisting my effort to make , 
it go oil, put itself at once into a gallop, as if it were instinc- 
tively aware of the approii^ching danger, lloussaye and the 
guide followed with all speed ; ana, in a moment after, wo 
reached a spot where the valley turhing abruptly to the left 
afibrded a certain shelter. 

Here 1 turned to look, and never shall 1 forget the scene 
that 1 witnessed. Thundering down the side of the hill, 
rushing, and roaring, and* devastating in its course, came an 
immense shapeless mass of a dim huc;»raising a sort of misty 
atmosphere round itself as it fell. The mountain, even to 
whore we stood, shook under its descent ; the valleys, and the 
ju ecipiecs, aiyl the caverns, echoed back* the tremendous roar 
of its fall. Immense masses of rock rolled down before it, 
impelled by, the violent pressure of tho air which* it occa- 
.sioued ; and long ere it reached them, the tall pines tottered 
and swayed as if writhing under tho cohsciousness of ap- 
proaching destruction, till at length it touched them, when 
one after another fell crashing and up-rooted into its tre- 
mendous mass, and were hurled along with it down tho side of 
tho steep. 

Down, down it rushed, dazzling the eye and deafening the 
car, and sweeping all before it, tUI, striking the bottom of the 
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▼alley with a sound as if a thousand cannon had been dis- 
' charged at once, it blocked up the whole pass, dispersing the 
stream in a cloud of mist, and shaking by the mere concussion 
a multitude of crags and rocks down from the summit of the 
mountain. Long after it fell, the hollow windings of the 
ravines prolonged its roar ^ith many an echoing sound, dying 
slowly away till all again was silence, and the mist dispersing 
left the frowning destruction that the ‘lavange’ had caused, 
e^DOsed to the sight in all its full horrors. 

Father Francis raised his hands to heaven ; and though I 
' am sure that few men were better prepared to leave this earth, 
and had less of man’s lingering desire still to remain upon it, 

: yet with that instinctive love of life, which neither religion 
nor philosophy can wholly banish, he thanked God most fer- 
vently for our preservation from the fate which had just passed 
us by. We had, indeed, many reasons to be thankful, not only 
for our escape from the immediate danger of the ^lavange,’ but 
also fi;om having been enabled to accomplish our passage 
before its fall had blocked up the path along which we were 
proceeding. The guide indeed seemed little disposed to pro- 
phesy good, even from what we had escaped. The avalanches, 
ne said, were very uncommon at that season of the year, and 
when they did happen, they were always indicative of some 

e commotion likely to take place in the atmosphere. 

er did he love, ho proceeded to say, those heavy clouds 
that rested half way down the sides of the mountains, nor the 
dead stillness of the air ; both of which seemed to him to 
forbode a snow-storm, the, most certain agent of the traveller’s 
destruction in the winter.^ • 

Nothing remained, however, but to urge our course forward 
as fast as possible ; but the mule of the good priest had now 
resumed her hereditary obstinacy, and neither blows nor fair 
words would induce her to move one step faster than suited 
her immediate convenience ; so th&t it bade fair to be near 
midnight before wc could reach the 'firsf^town iu the valley 
^II^Qssau. 

j^ftcr many a vain attempt upon the impassible animal, wc 
were* obliged to yield, and proceed onward as tlowly as she 
chose, while occasionally a sort of low howling noise in the 
gorges of the mountain gave notice that the apptehensions of 
the guide were likely to be verified. A large eagle, too^ kept 
sailing slowly before us, breaking, with its ill-omened voice, as 
it flitted down the ravine, the profound dcath-like silence of 
the air. Over the whole of the scene there was a dark inex- 
pressible gloom, which found its way heavily to our own 
All was still, too, and noiseless, except the dull me- 
atholy sounds I have mentioned : it seemed as if nature had 
ae dumb with awe at the approaching tompest. 
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Gradually the hoTvling of the mountains increased, and the 
wind began to break upon us with quick sharp gusts, that 
almost threw us from our horses, while a shower of small line 
sleec drove in our faces, fatiguing and teasing us, as' well as 
impeding our j)rogress. The guide began now to grumble 
loudly at the slowness of Father Francises mule, and to de- 
clare that he would not stay and fisk his life for any mule in 
France or Arragon. , 

We were now upon the French side of the mountains, and, 
as the road was sufficiently defined, 1 doubted not that we 
should be able to find our way without assistance. As his 
insolence became louder, therefore, 1 told him, if he were 
a coward, and afraid to stay by those persons he had under- 
taken to gufde, to spur on his horse and deliver us from his 
tongue as speedily as possible, lie took mo at my word, 
replying that he was no coward, but that having his wife and 
children to provide for, his life was of value ; that if we would 
go faster he would stay with us and guide us on ; but that if 
we would not, the path was straight before us, and that*we had 
nothing to do but follow it by the side of the stream till it led 
us to a town. Seeing him thus determined, 1 thought it 
better to send foi ward Houssaye along with him, giving him 
directions to return with some people of the country, to lead 
us right if we should have missed our way, and to relieve us in 
case we should be overwhelmed by the snow. Houssaye still 
smacked too much of the old soldier tp say a word in opposi- 
tion to a received order ; and though he looked very much as 
if he would have willingly stayed nvith Father Francis and 
myself, ye^ he instantly obeyed, and puttffig spurs to his 
horse, followed the guide on towaills Laruns. 

The stoiTu every moment began to increase ; and so sharp 
was the wind in our faces, that ^e could hardly distinguisn 
our way, being nearly blinded with snow, mingled with a sort 
of extremely fine hail. The atmosphere, also, loaded with thin 
particles, was now so dim and obscurp, that it was not possible 
to see more than fifty yards before us ; and, while wandering 
on through the semi-opaque air, the objects around appeared 
to assume a^thousand strange and fantastic shapes, of giants, 
and towers, and castles, as their indistinct forms were changed 
by the hand of fancy. Even to the animals tha^bore us, 
these translormations seemed to be visible, for more than once 
my horse started from a rock which had ‘taken the shape of 
some beast ; and once we were nearly half an hour in getting 
the mule past an old pine, which the tempest had hurled down 
the mountain, and which, leaning over a mass of stone, looked 
like an immense serpent, stretching out its neck to devour 
whatever living thing should pass before it. 
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^ In tho moanwhilo tho ground gradually became thickly 
covered with snow, and every footfall of the horse left a deep 
mark, tilling plainly how rapidly the accumulation was going 
on. Still we made but little progj'ess ; and, what between 
slipping and climbing, both the mule and the liorso soon lost 
their vigour with fatigue, and we had now much difficulty in 
; making them proceed. 

Not long after the gvide left us, it evidently began to grow 
d^^rk ; and it was with feelings I have seldom felt, that I ob- 
served the gathering gloom wliich grew aroimd. The white 
.glare of the snow did »indecd allbrd some light, but so confused 
•and indistinct, that it served to dazzle, but not to guide. 

All vestige of a path was soon effaced ; and thp only means 
of ascertaining in which way our road lay, was by the mur- 
muring of the stream that still continued to rush on at the 
; l>ottom of the precipice over w'hich we passed. Even the 
: iblack patches which had been left, where some large stone or 
■ tfialient ..crag had sheltered any spot fiom the drift, w'cre soon 
1 lost ; and it bccaiuc evident that much more snow had fallen 
I on the French side of the mountains, even before that day, 
' than we had been led to expect. 

‘ - Our further progress became at every ptej> more and more 
perilous, for none of tho crevices and gaps in tho path were 
now visible ; and the tormenting dashing of the snow in our 
oyes, and in those of our beasts, prevented us or them from 
choosing even those parts which appeared most solid and 
I secure. I had hitherto led the way ; but Father Francis now 
insisted upon goyig lirs% (^n account of the sure-footed nature 
of the mule, whose instinctive perception of every dangerous 
step was certain to secure* him, he observed, from perils of the 
nature we were most likely to encounter. The mule might 
also, he continued, in some degree serve to guide my horse, 
who had more than once stumbled upon the slippery and un- 
even rocks, concealed as they wore by the snow. 

After some opposition^ I consented to his doing so, feeling a 
sort of dc]>ression* of mind, which I can only attribute to 
fatigue. It was not fear: but a sort of deep despondency 
grew uiion me, wliich made me give up all hope, of ever dis- 
entangling ourselves from the dangerous situation in which we 
were plrfbcd. The cold, the darkness, the chiljy, piercing 
wind, the void, yawning expanse of the dim hollow before me, 
the melancholy howding of the mountains, the rush and the 
tumult of the swelling stream below, the whispering murmur 
of the piuc-w'oods above, beginning with a gentle sigh, and 
growing hoarser and hoarser till it ended in a roar like the 
Angry billows of the ocean, all affected my mind with dark and 
illgloomy presentiments ; — 1 never hoped to save nijt* life from 
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th« rude hand of the tempest — I hardly know whether I 
wished it ; despair had obtained so firm a hold of my mind, 
that it had scarcely power even to, conceive a desire.. 

After we had changed the order of our progression, however, 
we w'cnt on for some time much more securely, the mule 
stepping on with a quiet caution and certainty, peculiar to 
those animals, and ray horse following it step by step, as if 
perfectly well understanding her superiority in such cir- 
cumstances, and allowing her to lead without one feeli^ 
of jealousy. 


Still the snow fell, and the wind blcjwr, and the irritating } 
ho^\ling and roariiig of the raountaina continued with in- | 
creasing violgnce, while the blank darkness of the night sur- | 
rounded us on all sides ; wlien suddenly the mule stopped, and i 
showed an evident determination of proceeding no further. | 
Fearful lest there should be any hidden danger which she did ! 
not choose to pass, I dismounted as carefully from my horse as | 
I could, and proceeding round the spot where she stood^I went | 
on a few paces, trying the ground ati each step I took ; but all j 
was firm and even, indeed much more smooth than any we had | 
hitherto passed. The path, it is true, ran along on the verge | 
of the precipice, but there wanted no room for two or three ( 
horses to have advanced abreast ; and, consequently, seeing [ 
that the beast was actu^ed by a fit of obstinacy, 1 mounted f 
again, and proceeded to nde round for the purpose of leading j* 
the way, to try whether she would not, then follow. Accord- ! 
ingly, 1 spurred on my horse to pass her, but he had scarcely ' 
taken two steps forward, when tliq vicious mule struck out 
with her l^nd feet full in his chest. He reared — plunged— ; 
reared again, and in a moment 1 found his haunches slipping J 
over the precipice behind. It was the work of a moment ; but, 
with the overpowering instinct af self-preservation, I let go 
the bridle, sprang forward from his back, and catching hold of 
the rhododendrons and other tough shrubs on the brink, found 
myself hanging in the air with my feet just beating against 
the liice of the rock. My brain turned giddy ; and an ago- 
nising cry, something between a neigh and a scream, from the 
depth below^told me dreadfully the fate which I had just 
escaped. 


Slowly, aifcd cautiou.sly, fearing every moment thai’Tbe slen- 
der twigs by which I held would give way, and precipitate me 
down into the horrid abyss that had received my poor horse, I 
contrived to raise myself till I stood once more upon firm 
ground ; and th^' replied to the anxious calls of Father Francis 
who had dimly seen the horse jdunge over, and had heard his cry 
from ^low, but knew not whether I had fallen with him or not. 

My he»rt still beat too fast, and my brain turned round too 
much, to permit of our proceeding for some minutes ; the loss 
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of my horse, also, was likely to prove a serious addition, if not 
to our danger, at least to my fatigues. Nothing, however, 
could be done to remedy the misfortune ; and after pausing for 
a while, in order to gain breath, we attempted to recommence 
our journey. For the purpose of leading her on I laid my 
hand upon the mule’s bridle, but nothing would make her 
move ; and the moment I Ih-ied to pull her forward, or Father 
Francis touched her wjth the whip, she ran back towards the 
edge of the precipice till another step would have plunged her 
over. Nothing now remained but for the good priest to de- 
scend and take his jpumey forward also on foot. As soon as 
he was safely oii' the back of the vicious beast which had 
caused us so much uncomfort and danger, I agam attempted 
to make her proceed ; resolving, in the height of *^my anger, if 
she again approached the side, rather to push her over than 
save her ; but with cunning equal to her obstinacy, she per- 
ceived that we should not entertain the same fear as when 
her rider was upon hen. back, and instead of pulling backwards 
as befoVe, she calmly laid herself down on her side, leaving us 
no resource but to go forward without her. 

The most painful part of our journey now began. Every 
step was dangerous, every step was difficult ; nothing but hor- 
ror and gloom surrounded us on all sides, and death lay around 
us in a thousand unknown shapes. AVherever we ascended we 
had to struggle with the full force the overpowering blast, 
and wherever the patji verged into a descent, there we had 
slowly to choose our way with redoubled caution, with a road 
so slippery that it was hardly possible to keep one’s feet, and a 
profound precipice below* ; while the wind tore u^ in its fury, 
and the snow and sleet ^eat upon us without ceasing. For 
nearly an hour we continued to bear up against it, struggling 
onward with increasing difficulties, sometimes falling, some- 
times dashed back by the wind, with our clothes drenched in 
consequence of the snow melting upon us, apd the cold of the 
atmosphere growing mqj e intense as every- minute of the night 
advanced. At length hope itself was wearied out ; and at a 
.epot where the ravine opened out into a valley to the right and 
left, while our path continued over a sort of causqway, with tho 
river on one hand, and a deep dell filled up with snow on tho 
other, Father Francis, who had hitherto struggled on with 
more vigour than might have been expected from his age, sud- 
denly stopped, and* resting on a rock, declared his incapacity to 
go any further. “ My days are over, Louis,” said he : “ leave 
me, and go forw'ard as fast as you can. If I mistake not, that 
is the pass just above Laruns. Speed on, speed on, my dear 
boy ; a quarter of an hour, I know, would put us in safety, but 
%ot strength to sustain myself any longer : I have done 
xny atmoBt,’and 1 must stop.” 
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He spoke so feeblj, that the very tone of his voice left me n| 
hope that he would be able to proceed, especially across thal 
open part of the valley, where we were exposed to the ful| 
force of the wind. It already dalhed against us with mord 
tremendous gusts than we had yet felt, whirling up the stlo\u 
into thick columns that threatened every moment to oveil 
whelm us, and 1 doubted not that the path beyond lay stilu 
more open to its fury. To leave the good old man in tha| 
situation was of course what I never dreamed of ; and, consel 
quently, I expressed my own determination to wait there ^sd 
for the return of Houssaye, who, I deqped, could not bo long 
in coming to search for us. | 

“ No, Louis, no ! ’* cried Father Francis ; “ the wind, thd 
snow, the cdld, arc all increasing. You must attempt to go on! 
for, if you do not, you will perish also. But first listen to ai| 
important piece of information which has b^n confided to moj 
As I cannot bear the message myself, you must deliver it td 

your mother. Tell her ’’ ^ | 

I could hardly hear what he said, his voice was so Ikint, an(| 
the howling of the storm so drdadful : a few more brokerf 
words were added ; but before he had concluded, a gust p| 
wind more violent than any we had hitherto encountered? 
whirled round us both with irresistible power. 1 strove to holq 
by the rock with all my force, but in vain. I was tom from ii’ 
as if I had been a straw, and the next moment was dashed with^ 
the good priest into the midst of the, snow that had collected 
in the dell below. We sunk deep down into the yielding^ 
drift, which, rising high above our l^ads, for a moment nearly 
suffocated me. Soon, however, I Ifound tlfkt I could breathe| 
and thou^ all hope was now ovei^ I contrived to remove the 
snow that lay between myself and Father Francis, of whos^, 
gown 1 had still retained a hold.* 1 told him I was safe, and^ 
called to him to answer jne. He made no reply — 1 raised hift 
head — he moved not — 1 put my hand upon his heart — it had! 
ceased to beat. • , \ 

\ 


' • CHAPTER XII. * 

I HAVE told all that I remember of that night— a night whoa, 
horrible events still haunt my memory like the ghosts of the 
unburied on the banks of Styx, often flitting across my 
mind's .eye, when it would fain turn to scenes of happiness and 
joy. If ever a horrible dream disturbs my slumber, it is also 
sure to refer to that night, and I find myself labouring on in 
the midst of wilds and darkness, rocks and precipices, thel 

C 
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tempest dashing in my face, and the wind hurling me into 
the midst of iho sufibcating snow. 

My recovery from the sort of stupor into which I had fallen 
[after 1 had discovered the death of poor father Francis was 
very diftereni in all its sensations from my resuscitation after 
drowning. 1 rememher nothing of the actual return to life, 
and it must indeed have hcch some weeks before I regained my 
jpowers of reason and perception in their full force, passing the 
interval in a state of delirium, brought on by the cold, and also 
jpefhaps hy the excessive excitement in which I had been for 
some hours previous my losing my recollection. 

When 1 first woke, as it were, from this state of mental 
alienation, 1 found myself lying on a bed, stretched in my 
'mother's toilet chamber. I believe I had been asleep, and felt 
•excessively enfeebled — so much so, indeed, that, though I 
plainly saw my mother just rising from beside me, I could not 
'summon sufficient energy to speak to her, and 1 reclosed my 
jeyes. I heard her say, however, “ He wakes ! try, dear Helen, 
^to soothe him to sleep again, while 1 go and endeavour to rest 
'myself, for I am very much worn with watching last night.” 
jHer steps retreated, for she fancied me still delirious ; and I 
^could hear some one else glide forward — though the footfall 
‘was, perhaps, the lightest that ever touched the earth — and take 
the seat my mother had left. 8o acute had become my sense 
jof hearing, that the least sound was perceptible to my ears, 
reven for many weeks afterwards, to such a degree as to bo posi- 
tively painful to me. 

I was well aware that* it was Helen Arnault— my beloved 
Helen — that sat beside me • and yet, though I can s^^arcely say 
my senses were sufficiently restored for me positively to exer- 
ci^that faculty which is called thinking, there was upon my 
mind a vague dreamy remembrance that 1 had acted wrong in 
-her regard, which made me still keep my eyes closed, trying to 
call up more clearly the images of all my adventures at Sara- 
''gossa. As I lay thus, 1 f dt a soft sweet breath fan my cheek, 
like the air of spring, and then a warm drop or two fall upon 
lit, like a spring showier. I opened my eyes, and saw Heleu 
gazing upon me and weeping. She raised her head slightly, 
for her lips had been close to my check ; but thinking that my 
mind w'as''*!{till in the same wandering state, she centinued to 
gaze upon my face, and I could see in her eyes the look of that 
vdeep, devoted, resolute affection with which woman is pre- 
, eminently endowed — her blessing or her curse ! 1 laid my hand 
, gently upon one of hers which rested on the side of my bed, 
and drawing it towards me, 1 pressed it to my lips. She in- 
'jMHly started up, and looked at me with a glance of surprise 
[a^Moy that I can see even now. 

*‘^vh, is it possible !” cried she ; “ are you better really 


and she seemed if about to start away to convey the tiding^ 
to my mother ; biit I beckoned her to bend her head down 
towards me, and when she had dcgie so, I thanked her, in aj 
low voice, but with energetic words, for her care, her kindnessJ 
and for her love. Her blushing cheek was close to my lipsJ 
])Ht sickness, which had rendered all my sensations morbidlyi 
.acute, had also made my feelings of delicacy much more refined, j 
and had given a degree of timidity I did not often otherwise! 

I would not for the world have taken advantage of the i 
opportunity which her kindness and confidence afforded ; and 
tliough, as I have said, her cheek, looliing like the summer 
bide of a blooming peach, was within the reach of my lips, I 
let her rais^ it without a touch, when I had i)Oured forth my 
tlianks into her ear ; and I then suffered her to do her joyful 
errand to my mother, only venturing to tell her, ere she went, 
how much I loved, and how much 1 would Icfve her to the cud 
of my existence. 

A moment after, my mother returned lierself, l^r cyes| 
streaming with tears of joy ; and, kneeling by my bedside, she: 
c overed my cheek with those fond maternal kisses, whose un-,] 
mixed purity gives them a sweet and holy l>alm, which lovej 
with all its tire and brightness can seldom, seldom attain. 

My convalescence was tedious, and months elapsed before I 
regained anything like the robust health which I had formerlv ' 
en joyed. Months of' sickness are very apt to make a spoilt ’ 
child ; and had I not lately received some lessons hard to . 
be forgotten, such might have been the case with me, w’hcn I : 
saw the whole happiness of the th^e^ persops I myself loved '• 
best’ dcpGBding upon my slightei^t change of looks. My •' 
father’s delight at my recovery was not less than my mother’s;'^ 
and every da^ that I met Helen, I could see her eye rest for 3 
an instant upon my face, as if to Vatch what progress retimi- { 
ing health liad made since the day before; and when, by ! 
chance, it had gained a ’deeper touch of red-, or my eyes had | 
acquired a ray of •renewed fire, the 'happiness of her heart | 
rriised the blood into her cheek, and made her look a thousand I 
times livelier than ever. | 

Wo now also met oftener than formerly. The ties which ^ 
she had entwined round my mother’s heart had been, during 
my illness, ^rawn more tiglitly than ever. That r^traint no 
longer existed which had formerly proved so irksome to me ; 
Helen 'was in every way treated as a child of tlie family ; and, 
had she chosen it, might have .yielded me many an hour of 
that private conversation which 1 was not remiss in seeking. 
3iiit far from it ; with an ingenuity, which mingled gentleness, 
perhaps even affection, with reserve, she avoided all oppor- 
tunity of hearing what her heart forbade her to -reprove, and 
to which she yet felt it wrong to listen. 
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a When before my father or mother, instead appearing to 
leel a greater degree of timidity, it seemed as if the restraint 
was remoyed, and she would behave towards me as a gentle 
and affectionate sister ; but if ever she encountered mo alone, 
she had still some excuse to leave me, ere 1 could tell her all 
that was passing in my heart, or win from her any reiteration 
of her once acknowledged i^gard. 

Her conduct made ^pe grave and melancholy. My bosom 
^s full of a passion that 1 burned to pour forth with all the 
arldour of youth, and it drove me forth to solitude, to dream 
over the feelings 1 wa^ denied the power to communicate. My 
father observed my long and lonely rambliugs ; and remon- 
strated with me on giving way to such melaRcholy gloom, 
when I had so many causes for happiness and for gratitude to 
Heaven. “ Not,’* said he, “ that I contemn an occasional re- 
course to the commune of one's owji thoughts ; it enlarges, it 
elevates, it improves the mind : and 1 am convinced that the 
beautiful Roman fable of Numa and Egeria was but a fine 
allegory, to express that the Roman king learned wisdom by a 
frequent intercourse with the divine and instructive spirit of 
Solitude. Rut your retirement, my dear Louis, seems to me of 
a gloomy and dissatisfied nature ; perhaps it originates in a 
desire to sec more of courts and cities than you have hitherto 
done. If so, it is easy to gratify you, however painful it may 
be to your mother and myself to lose your society.’* 

In reply, 1 assured l^im that I entertained no desire of the 
kind ; but he had persuaded himself that such was the case, 
» and still retained^ his first opinion, though God knows to leave 
I j Helen was the last thing 1 sought. He continued, J|>owcvd)r, to 
: * turn in his own mind his project of sending me to the court, 
; ^ notwitbstandingwhich,itisprobablethatthc whole would have 
.. gradually passed away from his memory, had not my mother, 
( ' j to whom he had communicated his wishes, from ether motives, 
|r determined upon the same proceeding ; and with her calm but 
[ active spirit, while my father spoke of it every day, yet took 
I 1 no step towards its accomplishment, she hardly mentioned the 
j’fc. subject, but carried it into efiect. ^ 

; As I recovered my health, there was of course mucli%o hear 
^ I * concerning all that had occurred, both during my absence in 
' , Spain, auu my illness after my return. u 

In regard to the first, I shall merely notice the circumstance 
i, which occasioned my father to recall me ; this was nothing 
' ! else than a visit from the Marquis de St. Brie, of whom the 
r chevalier bad instilled into our minds so unfavourable an 
^.opinion. 

^^n!>n his presenting himself at the ch&teau, my father received 
t coldly and haughtily ; but the Marquis soon, by the polished 

Jfc^egance of his manners, and the apparent frankness of his 
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cbaractor, did away the evil impression which had been created 
against him. He spoke openly of his rencontre with me, and 
he praised my conduct in the. highest manner. Courage, and 
skill, and generous forbearance, were all attributed to ine ; and 
the ears of the parent were easily soothed by tlie commenda^ 
tion bestowed upon his child, licsides, my fatlmr was too lazy 
to hold his opinion steadfastly, wh^n any one s&ovo to steal it 
from him ; and he gradually brought^himself to believe that 
the Marquis de St. Brio was a very much slandered person, and 
that, so far from having any evil intent towards me, the Mar- 
quis was my very good friend and wellw^her. 

My mother was slower to be convinced ; but the language 
of my formej adversary was so high whenever he spoke of me, 
that she also gradually yielded her unfavourable impressions, 
and willingly consented to my recall — the Marquis having 
promised to revisit the Chateau de I’Orme in the spring, and 
expressed a wish to see me, oiTcring at the same time, if his 
interest could be of service to my view6> to use it to the utmost | 
ill my behalf. My mother looked -qpon this, at the '^orst, as i 
an empty profession, and my father almost believed him to be | 
sincere. \ 

Thus I was recalled ; and my adventures on my return being 
already told, I have only further to relate the means by which : 
1 was saved from the fate that menaced me. Immediately on \ 
quitting Father Francis and myself^ my faithful Houssaye had ^ 
ridden on with the guide to Jjaruns, as hard as he could. The 
wind, however, and the snow had delayed them far longer 
than he had anticipated ; and, anxious for my safety, he gal- | 
loped to th^ little cabaret in search of some one to return and > 
lend their assistance in finding me dut, and rescuing me from \ 
the peril in which he had left me. ^ 

The first persons whom he euconutered in the auberge were | 
Arnault, the procureur of* Lourdes, and his son, the latter of | 
whom instantly proffered to join the party, and aid with all his 
heart. But the oM procureur was •thereupon immediately 
smitten with a fit of paternal tenderness; such as had not 
visited him for many years before ; and he not only positively 
prohibited J^ian Baptiste from encountering the dangers of the 
snow himself, but he also pronounced such a pathetic oration 
upon the horrors and dangers of the undertaking, thftt of the 
whole party collected in the cabaret not one could be found to 
venture. 

lloussaye’s next resource was amongst the cottagers round 
about, and, by promises and persuasion, he induced eight sturdy 
mountaineers to accompany him with the resin torches for 
which they are famous iu that part of the country, and which 
are almost as difiBcult to extinguish as the celebrated fire of 
CallinicuB. With these they began their search on the roM 
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towards Oabas ; but scarcely had they passed the defile imme- 
diately above Laruns, than the light of the torches flashed 
^ over a spot where the snow had evidently been disturbed, and 
on examining they found ^ part of my clothes not yet covered 
8 with the drift which had come down since the wind had swe})t 
Father Francis and myself from the path. We wore soon ex~ 
« tricated, and carried to Larans apparently dead. 

* Here all means were applied to recall us to life, but they 
f proved successful only with me: on Father Francis they had 
,12 no^oficct, though IIoussa 3 ^e assured me that everything which 
could be devisc<l was employed in vain. 
p Amongst the most Active in rendering me every assistance 

t l after I was extricated was the good j'outh who had saved me 
[Ml>efore from a watery grave ; but in the midst o'f his endca- 
Jyours, his father checked him, and calling him on one side, 
}5fipt>kc to him for long in a low voice. 

‘‘ The old fox tfiought I could hear nothing,” said lloussayc ; 
3“ but enough reached me to make me understand he would 
wathcr Ixive had you die than live. If he dies, I heard him 
■isa 3 % you shall have both — something which I did not hear — 
Lid all the propcrt3' ; but if he lives, mark if he docs not 
hwart us, though I will take care to throw obstacles enough 
i his way ! The lad seemed well enough inclined to help you 
kill,” proceeded JToussayc, but his father would not let him ; 
.'^though he came tl»c next morning himself, fawning and asking 
i^if he could bear any message back to Lourdes, n hither lie was 
^fabout to return, fuiding' that he could not i>ass into Spain as 
)^|he had intended.” , 

. j This latter pant of thcMvorthy old trumpeter’s narration 
f astonished ami embarrassc*! me a good deal ; and, after turning 


*it in cver 3 ' way that luy imagination could suggest, without 
^being able to discover un 3 ^ .sofutioii of the in 3 'stery, I was 
'Johliged to conclude, that in what the narrator declared he had 
joverheard, fancy had full as great ii, share as matter of fact. 
Arnault might dislike me — imleed I was vejy sure that he did 
'Iso ; but how my lift^.nugfit thwart his views, or my death might 
Jpro^t him, I was at a loss to discover, 

I One thing, however, 1 remarked ; Arnault, after my recovery, 
came more than once to see his daughter, which *lic had not 
dune mor^than twice before, since she had been at the chateau. 
Her brother also was more frequently with her ; and on these 
I occasions, the father, if he met any member of my family, was 
humble and fawning, the son awkward and sheepish : and it 


latruck me that the behaviour of the latter was very much 
f. changed towards myself, as if he were playing a part learned 
I rote, which never assimilated with lus character nor suited 
llu^nclination. 

IL i^o perceived that a change took place in Helen. She 
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grew silent, pale, thoughtful. When she looked at me it seemed 
as if her eyes would overflow with tears, were it not for tho 
restraint imposed upon her by the presence of others, ller 
gaiety was gone ; and even the servants, amongst whom she 
was almost adored, began to remark the sadness of Made* 
moiselle Helene, and comment on its cause. All this was to 
me a mystery ; and doubt of any Mud, even concerning a trifle,, 
has ever been, to me, a thousand times more ])ainful than evi- 
dent danger or real misfortune. Dou1t>b is to my mind what 
the darkness of night is to a ghost-frightened school-boy-*I 
go on gazing anxiously about me on every side, conjuring up 
thousand ideal spectres, and distorting eVery dim object that I 
SCO into the likeness of some fearful phantom of the imagi- 
nation. Nor^:an all the reasoning in my power divest my mind 
of the credulity with which I listen either to hope or to appre- 
hension : though I well know that apprehension is to sorrow 
what hope is to joy — a sort of avant courier, who greatly 
magnifies the importance of the personage whom he precedes. > 

In the present instance, I determined to change niy doiihtsj 
to certainties, if human ingenuity "might do so. Probably, ll 
should have accomplished it, but passion — which generally! 
interferes with the best-laid schemes of human wisdom, sug-1 
gesting that the gratification which the heart seeks may easily 
he blended with the designs which the brain has formed — waS; 
ingenious enough to persuade me that the very best thing It 
could do for the accomplishment of my object was suddenly to! 
oxjflaiu myself with Helen. She avoided giving mo any oppor-j^ 
tunity of doing so. I persisted wi^h all the ardour of my| 
nature, watching with unwearied* assiduity, even to gain 
quarter of*an hour ; but T w^atcheddn vain. 

Thus lapsed first a week, and then another, at the end of^ 
which the Marquis do St. Brie arrived at the chateau, full teni 
days before he nad been expected. He came, however, with no 
train which could incommode his host and hostess. Two ser- 
vants were all thaf^ accompanied himj and the seeming frank-, 
ness of this conduct even won much upon pay opinion. I found 
him a different person from what I bad conceived. He was 
proud, perhaps, in manner, but not haughty ; he was witty, he 
was well informed, he was pleasing. In short, he was the 
opposite to^that Marquis dc St. Brie whom 1 had ,::apre than 
once regretted not having sent to his long account at the time 
it was in my power to do so. 

Was he changed— or was I ? Perhaps both — and I am 
afraid that a degree of pi^ue towards* the chevalier did cer- 
tainly make me easily receive every favourable impression that 
the manners and appearance of my former adversary were 
calculated to produce. In latter years I have tried to judge 
my own motives in the various events of life— -I 'have judgisd 
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ihoxn strictly — as strictly as it is possible for a man to do ; but 
lot too mucn so, for it is impossible that any one can be too 
levere upon himself. The result of my self-investigation on 
i^s point has been, that hUd my friendship for the chevalier 
>een as lively as ever, I should have found less charms in the 
jociety of the Marquis de St. Brie. 


fJHAPTER XIII. 

By a long system of exact economy, my mother Jiad, by this 
time, repaired, in some degree, the ravages vrhich many gene- 
rations of cxtiUivagaucc had committed on our family estates ; 
lud though the pimple-nosed maitre d'hdtel and old Houssayc, 
vith two other septuagenarian lackeys, who might be coii- 
ddered as heir-looms in .the family, still maintained their faces 
in the h&'ll, yet four other more youthful attendants had been 
' ,ddcd to the number ; and on the first day of the Marquis de 
t. Brie's arrival all eight figured in new bright liveries of 
recn and gold, with well-starched rufts, and white sword scab- 
tards. This was an expansion of liberality on the part of my 
other which I had not expected ; not that for a moment I 
Lean to insinuate that the spirit of frugality was in her the 
feet of a sordid heart — far, far from it. It was an effort of 
..^icr mind, and had ever been a painful one. She had herself 
•jbxpericnccd all the uncouforts of that miserable combination, 
& great name and 'an inferior fortune, and she was resolved, if 
^possible, to save her son frdni the same distresses. 

In the present instance, she was actuated by a feeling of 
that refined delicacy towards her husband, which over taught 
|i€r not only to resjtect him herself,* but to throw a veil even 
l^und his foibles, for the purpose of hiding them from the eyes 
f others. She had heard my father calmly talk to the Marquis 
lo St. Brie, on the ftrmer visit, of his retinue, and his vassals ; 
^ .nd a slight smile had played about the guest's lip, which my 
'ffather never saw, but which wounded my mother fer him. She 
finstantly determined to sacrifice some part of her system of 
pconomy,^ without attempting any vain display, or going beyond 
phat she could reasonably affora ; and the present effect was 
^hat which I have described. 

We dined in general a little after noon ; but on the day of 
ithe marquis's arrival, which was looked upon by the servants 
ilas one oi those occasions of ceremony when their rights and 
||privilegcs were to be as strictly enforced as the officiaJ tenures 
Bat a royal coronation, the announcement of dinner was some- 
what delayed by a contest between Houssaye and the maitre 


I 
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d'bdtel, in regard to which should sound the trumpet. Hous 
saye grounded his claim upon patent of office, as the trum 
peter-general to the counts of Bigorre ; and the maitre d’hdte 
contended for the honour as a ri^l prescriptive which he hai 
exercised for thirty years. The maitre d'hdtel would cortainl' 
have carried the day, being in possession of the brazen tube iij 
dispute ; but Houssaye, like a tnfe old soldier, hung upon hii 
Hanks, embarrassed his manoeuvres, an^ at length defeated hiii| 
by a * coup-de-main.’ The maitre d’hdtel having possession^ai 

have said, resolved to exercise his right ; and, at the hou| 
appointed, raised the trumpet to his. lips, and prepared a^ 
energetic breath. His red cheeks swelled till they looked liW 
a ripe pomegranate ; his eyes stared as if they would start 
from their Sockets ; his long, pimpled nose was nearly eclipseq 
by its rubicund neighbours, the cheeks, and would hardly hav^ 
been seen but for a vibratory sort of movement about the enc^ 
produced, probably, by the compression of his breath. Alj 
announced a most terrible explosion,, when suddenly the un^ 
daunted lloussayc stepped up, an^ applying his thumb to the 
cheek of this unhappy aspirant to tubicinal honours, expelled 
the breath before the lips were prepared. The cheeks sunltj 
the eyes relapsed, the nose protruded, knd a hollow murmu^ 
died along the resonant cavities of the brass — a sort of dirge ; 
to the pseudo-trumpeter’s defeat. ^ 

The whole scene was visible to me through the open door of 
the vestibule, and so irresistibly comic was it altogether, that, 
I could not refrain from staying to witness its termins^iom 
Again the maitre d’hdtel essayed the feat, and again the ma| 
licious Houssaye rendered his eftbrts abortive ; upon which thq, 
discomfited party declared he would carry his cause before 4; 
higher tribunal, and was proceeding towaras my father’s apart^ 
ments to state his grievances. • But he committed one mo-^ 
mentous oversight which completed his defeat. | 

In the agitation of the moment ho laid the trumpet down I 
Houssaye pounced upon it like lightping, started upon a chairi 
and applied the brass to his lips. The maitre d’u6tel threv^l 
his arms round him to pull him down, but Houssaye’s weight i 
overbalanq^d his adversary, and both rolled upon the floor to-t , 
gether. 

The ol<l trumpeter, however, had blown many a>j^nspving 
blast on horseback and on foot, in the charge, in the retreat, in 
the camp, or in the rage of the .battle ; all situations were 
alike to him, aud as he rolled over and over with the maitre 
d’h6tel, he still kept the trumpet to his lips, and blew, and 
blew, and blew, till such a call to the standard echoed through 
the ch&teau as had never before disturbed its peaceful halls. 

After I had seen the conclusion of this doughty contention, 

I was proceeding towards my father’s library, when I was met 
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^ the corridor by the whole party coming from their yarious 
^rtmeuts. My father resigned to no one the honour of hand- 
ig down the countess ; and the marquis turned to offer his 
imd to Helen, who followed her, giving a slight sort of start 
V his eye fell upon so much loveliness. 

r “ I did not know, madam,” said he, that you had so fair a 
hughter.” 

; “ She is no further my daughter,” replied the countess, look- 
back to Helen with a smile, *Hhan in being the daughter 
fTcny love. Mademoiselle Arnault, Monsieur le Marquis do 
t.Brie!” 

; The hall, as we entered it, looked more splendid than ever 
' bad seen it. With infinite labour, the old banners, that 
RrUnted in the air above the table, had been clea/ed of their 
ntique dust ; all our family plate was displayed upon the 
hffet : and the eight liveried lackeys, in their new suits, gave 
fi air of feudal state to the hall, that it had not possessed 
ince the days of Henry (^uatre. 

I During the first service but little was said by any one. 
i.fter the grave employment of half an hour, however, the 
sind would fain have its share of activity ; and, though some- 
what impeded by the gross* aliments of the body, found means 
9 issue forth and mingle with the baii<][uet. 

'*The bird of Juno,”, said the marquis, pointing to a pca- 
ock that, with its spread tail and elevated crest, ornamented 
bo centre of the table, “ is a fitting dish in such a proud hall 
s this. I love to dine in a vast and antique room, with every 
laughty accessory that cau give solemnity to the repast.” 

“ And is it,” donbuded mj father with a smile, “ from a con- 
iction of the importance, 'or the littleness, of the*" employ- 
lent 

“ Oh, of its meanness, certainly !” replied the marquis ; “it 
leeds, I think, all the ingenuity of iqan’s pride — all that he 
!an collect of grand or striking, associated with himself — to 
00 the his vanity under ^the weight of his weaknesses and 
lecessities ; and what can be more painfully degrading than 
his propensity to devour T’ 

“ It is a philosophy I can hardly admit,” replied my father ; 
the simple act of eating is surely not degrading, and, when 
mployedUhkit as the means of support, it Incomes dignified by 
he great objects to which it tends — the preservation of life, 
he invigorating the body, and, consequently, the liberation of 
he mind from all those oppressive chains with which cor- 
M>real weakness or ill health is sure to enthral it. In my eyes, 
everything that nature has given, or taught, is beautiful ; and 
lever becomes degrading but by the con-uption with which it 
I mingled by man himself.” 

1, “ I know not,” answered the marquis, smiling at the ^thu- 



Biasm with which my father sustaiiM what was one of hi 
most favourite theses, but I can conceive no dignity in eatin 
the mangled limbs of other animals slaughtered for our use.’ 

“ You look not so cynically, I hbpe, on all other failings ( 
humanity ? ” demanded my mother, willing to change the sul 
ject ; and, changing it to one on which every Freuchwoma! 
thinks or has thought a great •deal, she added, “Love, fd 
instance 1” ^ i 

The marquis bowed. “ No one can be more devoted,” rs 
plied he, “ to the lovelier part of the creation than I am, rffti 
yet I cannot but think that the ancients did well to represent 
Venus as springing from the foam of tne sea.” [ 

“ Somewhat light, you would say, in her nature,” rejoinci 

my father, and variable as her parent waves ” | 

“And sometimes as cold and as uncertain too,” said I; bu| 
as I did so, 1 saw a slight flush pass over l^elcn’s brow, and 1 
added, “ liut you forget, Monsieur lo Marquis, or rather, like ^ 
skilful argucr, you do not notice, that the blood of Omlusi 
which we translate, almost literally, a drop from h5hvcn, waj 
mingled with the foam of the sea to produce the goddess.” j 
“ llappily turned rcidicd the marquis, with a smile ; “buJ 
I trust, my young friend, you are aware that the queen 4 
love is only to be won by the god of arms, as our sweet anc" 
tumid llaccan would put it. Have you yet entered the patl 
in which you arc born to distinguish yourself ; I mean th# 
service of your king 

With somewhat of a blush, I replied that I had not, and th^ 
marquis proceeded : — “ Fie, now ! ’t is a shame that a sword| 
which I know, to my cost, is a ffood one, •should rust in it^ 
scabbard.* Every gentleman, wluAcvcr may be his ultimate 
objects in life, should serve his country for at least one can^ 
paign. It is rumoured tliat ourjivars in Italy will infallibly b| 
renewed : in that case, shall of course take the command oi 
my regiment ; and if ygur noble father will allow yoii to ac4^ 
company me, we .will turn the twg good swords, that onc4 
crossed upon a foolish quarrel, against tha enemies of our kin^ 
and our country.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation I should have accepted the 
proposal ; %ut my mother interposed. “ I have already,” said 
she, after Jiaving expressed her thanks to the marq^tis £wbthc 
honour he proposed to her son — I have already written to ; 
her highness the Countess de Soissons, who honoured me in my i 
youth with her favour and affection, soliciting, if it be pos- \ 
sible, that Louis may, for a short jieriod, enjoy the advantage^ 
of being near Monsieur Ic Comte, her son. I have no doubt \ 


of being near Monsieur Ic Comte, her son. I have no doubi 
that she will comply with my request ; and, at all events, w< 
must, of course, suspend every ower plan till Ijer highness’i 


answer is received.” 
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The marquis appeared Komewhat mortified, but immediately 
longed the conversation to other subjects, and certainly no 
;an I ever met could render himself more fascinating when he 
iose to do so. 


With whatever feelings one entered his society, one quitted 
struck and fascinated. I did so myself, notwithstanding the 
aming I had received with regard to him — ^notwithstanding 
strong prepossession against him. I felt attracted, amused, 
pleased ; and every minute that I passed in his company, 
had to recall the demoniacal passions his countenance had 
rpressed at Estelle, a«nd ask myself, can this he the same 
:an lit It was ; and when closely observed, there was a glance 
f maHgnity in the eye, which, if rightly read, would have told 
lat there the real man shone out, and that the rest was all a 
lask. 


The Marquis de <St. Brie, however, maintained the doubtful 
.vour he had gained with the inhabitants of the Chateau de 
Orme asjong as he remained within its walls, which was dur- 
ig the space of three days. Each passed much like the former, 
dth the exception of the second, in the course of which we 
cent out upon the mountains to shoot the izzard. 

At the hour appointed for setting forth, it so happened that 
was a moment later than my father and the marquis. My 
iother, too, was in the court seeing the preparations for our 
eparture ; when, on goSig from my bcd-charaber into the cor- 
laor, 1 was met by Helen, who instead of passing me hastily, 
9 she usually did, paused a moment, as if anxious to speak. 
Ler cheek was rather fluslrod,and never did 1 behold her look- 
ig more lovely. The temptation to delay was not ^.o be re- 
nted, and besides, such a moraent might never come again. 
Helen ! ” said I, taking her hand, dearest Helen, I would 
:ive a world to speak with you alone, for but five minutes, 
tou once said you loved me — you promised you would always 
ve me — Helen, you must have seen how much I have wished 
r such an opportunity, aixd yet you have never, since my re- 
:m, given me one moment of your private time.” 

Indeed, Louis,” she answered, still letting me keep her 
I could not then — I thought it would he wrqug. Now, 
I may think difierently ; and 1 will no longer avoid 
done. But what I sought you for new was to 
ay, beware of that Marquis de St. Brie. 1 am sure— I feel 
are— that he is a villain. And oh, Louis, beware of him ! for 
our sake — for mine.” So saving, she waited for no reply, but 
rawing away her hand, glided back to the countess's apart- 
lents. 

AJy father and the marquis had already set out, but a few 
« brought me to their side ; and, speeding on towards the 
ihbs above the valley of Aigelez, we separfvted, to beat a 
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narrow lateral dell^ while the servaifits, spreading in a larg 
circle, drove the game in towards us. My father took his rani 
along one side of the hollow, and 1 on the other ; while t£ 
marquis chose a path above mine, having a view of the who] 
side of the hill. 

For some time we met with little success, when suddenly a 
izzard bounded away along th# path, about three hundre 
yards in advance. Before 1 could fir^ it was out of shot ; bu 
springing after it, I followed eagerly along the shelf of roci’ 
knowing that a little further a precipice intervened, whiciTS 
did not believe the animal could leap and consequently, if i; 
escaped me, it must run up the hill and cross the marquis, q[ 
go down into the valley and come within my father's rangs 
As I went* on, circling round the mountain, a piece of roci 
jutted out across the path about thirty yards in advance, an| 
*iud the precipice from my view. The izzarcl I doubted not wa 
there, hesitating on the brink, as they often do when the lea! 
is dangerous ; and hoping to obtain a shot at it before it turne'*- 
I was hurrying on, when suddenly I heard the rising of 
carbine, and a bullet whistled close to my car. Its course mu 
have lain within two inches of my head ; and, not a litfclj 
angry, 1 turned, and saw the marquis standing on a rock 
little way above me. 

There ! there ] ” cried he, pointing with his hand : “ thertf 
I have missed him ! Why don't you ite 1 " } 

At that moment 1 caught a sight of the izzard actualh. 
springing up the most perpendicular part of the mountain. M 
was almost beyond the range of my carbine, but, however, | 
fired, an(^ the animal rolled down*dead into* the valley. i 

Neither the marquis nor mysclT alluded to the shot whic| 
he had discharged, and it remains a very great doubt in -mi 
mind whether he had missed me or the izzard. ^ 


CHAPTER XIV. I 

It may seem strange, very strange, that with such suspicionf 
on my miwd, I should accept an invitation to visit tn’^TSTBH^hi 
had excited them. Nevertheless I did, and what is perhapi 
still more strange, those very suspicions were in some degree t 
cause of my doing so. \ 

When the marquis first proposed that I should spend a daj 
or two with him at his ‘ pavilion de chasse,' in the neighbour* 
hood of Bagneres, I felt a doubt in regard to it, of which 1 
was ashamed — I was afraid of feeling afraid of anything, and 
1 instantly accepted his invitation. I know not whether tiiii 
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lay be very compTehenBible to every one, but let any man re- 
Lcmber his feelings when he was iiiuctccn — an age at which 
e have not learned to distinguish between courage and rash- 
tess, prudence and timidity — and he will, at least, in some 
iegree, uuderstand, though he may blame my having acted as 

I would willingly have sukcred the marquis to be a day in 
.vance before I fultilled my engagement, longing for that pro- 
ised half hour of conversation with Ilelen, which was to me 
»ne of those cherished anticipations on which the heart of 
outh spends half its •ardour. Oh, how often I wish, now-a- 
lay, that I could long for anything as 1 did in my childhood, 
ad fill up the intervju between the j^romise and the fulfilment 
ith bright dreams worth a world of realities ! But, alas ! the 
tticertainty of everything earthly gradually teaches man to 
^wd the vacancy of expectation with fears instead of hopes, 
^md to guard against disappointment instead of dreaming of 
mjoymept. However, as the marquis was only to remain 
;hree days at his ‘ pavilion ’ ere he set out for I^aris, he in- 
iisted on my accompanying him when he left the Chateau de 
‘.’Orme. 

The ride was delightful in itself, but he contrived to witli- 
Iraw my attention from the scenery by the charms of his con- 
ersation. The first subject that he entered ui)on was my pro- 
■sed visit to^he court; and he drew a thousand light yet 
bithful sketches of all the principal courtiers of the day. 

“ You must have been a very keen observer,” said I, “ of 
;hosc persons witl\,whom J^ou have mingled, and doubtless also 
f human life in general.” , 

“ Life, "replied he, “ as life, is very little worth considering. It 
is a stream that flows hy us without our knowing how. Its turbu- 
lence or its tranquillity, I belibvc, depend little upon ourselves, 
tf there be rain in the mountains, it will }>e a torrent ; if it 
prove a dry season, it will bo a rivulet. We must let it flow 
3is it w'ill till it come to end, and then w'b have nothing to 
Jo but die.” 

“And of death," said I, “ havo you not thought of that ? 
.s it is the very opposite of life, it may have merited some 
.ore tho ug ht.” 

less ! ” said he ; “ with some trouble?’ we may 
hangc the course of the rivulet, but, with all our efforts, we , 
nnot alter the bounds of the .sea. Look on death how we 
will, we can derive nothing from it. The pleasures and pains of 
existence are so balanced, we cannot tell whether death be a 
relief or a deprivation ; and as to the bubble of something 
,fter death, it is somewhat emptier than that now floating 
lown the stream.” 

I started, and said nothing, and gradually the conversation 
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dropped of itself. After a pause, he again turned it intc 
other channels, speaking of pleasure, and the excesses and gra 
tifi cations of a court ; and though he recommended mode^ 
latioQ, as the most golden word that any language possessed 
yet it was upon no principle of virtue, either moral oi 
religious. It was for the sak^of pleasure alone — that ij 
might be more durable in itself and never counterbalanced 
by painful consequences. • 

My mind naturally turned to many conversations with tjtfi 
chevalier ; and, by comparison, I found his morality of a very? 
different quality. I merely replied, however, that I believed*? 
if people had no stronger motives to moderation than the ex- 
pectation o| remote effects, they would seldom put much 
restraint upon their passions. . 

Soon after, we arrived at the ^pavilion de chasse;’ an^ II 
must own, that never did a more exquisitely luxurious dwelling 
meet my eye. It was not large, but all was disposed for ease 
and pleasure. Piles of cushions, rick carpets, eas^ chairs,; 
Persian sofas, exquisite ta2)estrics, filled every chamhpr. 
Hooks, too, and pictures were there, but the books and^ji^ 
pictures were generally of one class. Catullus, Ovid, 
ulus, or Tibullus, lay upon the tables or on the shelves ; while : 
the walls were adorned with many a nymph and many a god-' 
dess, liberal of their charms ; though, at the same 
Horace and Virgil appeared cast upon one of the sofas ; and,^;. 
every now and then, the eye would fall on one of the sunshiny i 
landscapes of Claude de Lorraine, and dream for a moment '| 
amidst the sleepy splendour of hi^ fair pe];ispectiyes. ^ 

And is^t possible ! said I, turning to the marquis as ho 
led me througn this luxurious place — “ is it possible that you I 
can quit such a spot willingly, for the dangers and hardships i 
of warl” • ? 

“There are various sorts of pleasure,” replied he, “and | 
without varying, and changing, and opposing them one to « 
another, we cannot bnjoy any long. Bvery man has his parti- g 
cular fdeasures, and his particular arrangtoSnt of them. I, for | 
instance, require the stimulus of war, toj|aake me enjoy these 
luxuries of peace. Hut you have yet seen little of the beauties 
of the place. Let us go out into the park. The perfe ction ' 
a house of this kind depends, almost entirely, upon the ^tUlhU 
that surround it.” 

The two days that I spent at the pavillion of Monsieur de 
St. Brie passed like lightning. Not a moment paused, for he 
contrived to fill every hour with some x^loasuie of its own ; 
but it was all too sweet. One felt it to be luscious. Like the 
luxurious Romans, he mingled his wine with honey, and the 
draught was both cloying and intoxicating. *• • 
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i On the third morning, I rose early from my bed to^ take a 
kview of the beautiful grounds which surrounded the house ; 
bnd after wandering abo^t for half an hour, 1 turned to 
p river that ran through the park, resolving to take my way 
Inwards the house by the side of the waters. The path that 1 
[followed was hidden by tre^ but there was a transverse alley 
that came down to the waiter, and joined the one in which 
1 walked, about one hundred yards further on. As I advanced, 
IJieard the voice of the marquis talking earnestly with some 
other person ; and though at first what he said was very indis- 
tinct, yet I soon hearid more without seeking to do so, or, in- 
deed, wishing it. Ilold him down,'’ said the marquis, “ when 
you have got him safely on the ground, and cut* his throat 
just under the jaws — ^if you go deep enough he is dead in a 
moment.” 

As he gave this somewhat bloody direction, he turned into 
the same path with myself, accompanied by another person, 
‘whose appearance is wortliy of some description. He was 
I about niy own height, which is not inconsiderable, but, at the 
same time, he was remarkably stout — 1 should say even fat, 

( with a face in which a great degree of jollity and merriment 
was mingled with a leering sort of slyness of eye, and a slight 
' twist of the mouth, that gave rather a sinister expression 
to the drollery of his countenance. He wore short black mus- 
tachios, and a small pointed beard ; and from his head hung 
down upon his shoulders a profusion of black wavy hair. His 
dress also was somewhat singular. Instead of the broad low- 
crowned plumed hats which were then in fashion, his head was 
surmounted with an interminable beaver, whose high-pointed 
crown resembled the steeple of a church. We have seen 
many of them since amongst the English and the Swiss, but, 
at that time, such a thing was so uncommon, and its effect 
appeared so ridiculous, that 1 could .scarce refrain from laugh- 
ing, though my blood was somewhat chilled with the con- 
versation I had just overheard. The rest of this stout gentle- 
man's habiliments consisted of a somewhat coarse brown 
pourpoint, laced with tarnished gold, and a slashed ‘ haut de 
chassc,’ tied with blnck ribands ; while a huge sword and 
^agger ornamented his side, and a pair of funnel-shaped 
^W)Cs*16fimplcted his equipment. 

The marouis's eye fell upon me instantly, and, advancing 
without embarrassment, he embraced me, and gave me the 
compliments of the morning. Then turning, he introduced 
his friend. Monsieur de Simon. “ The peatest fisherman in 
France,” said he. ** We were speaking just now about killing 
, a carp,” he continued, “ which you know is dreadfully tenacious 
IjMsf life. Are you a fisherman at all 
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I answered, “Not in the least and the conversation weni 
on for some time on various topics, till at length Monsieur de 
Simon took his leave. • 

“ I am sorry you cannot take your breakfast with us,’^ 
said the marquis ; “ but remember when I am gone, you are 
most welcome to fish, whenever %ou think fit, upon my pro- 
perty.” i 

“ 1 thank you, most noble marquis,”* said the other, with a 
curious sort of roguish twinkle of the eye ; “ I will take yc» 
at your word, and will rid your streams of all those gudgeons 
which you dislike so much, but which I»dote upon. Oh, ’fis a 
dainty dish — a gudgeon ! ” 

At about (jne o’clock my horse was ready, and I took leave 
of the marquis — I cannot say with feelings either of reverence 
or regard ; and 1 have always found it an invariable fact, that 
when a man has amused us without gaining* our esteem, and 
pleased without winning our confidence, there is something 
naturally bad at the bottom of his character, which should 
do well to avoid. 

As I mounted my horse, I remarked that my worthy valet, 
lloussaye, had imbibed as much liquor as would permit him to 
stand upright, and that it was not without great difficulty and 
scrupulous attention to the equipoise, that he at all maintained 
his vertical position. 

Your servant is tipsy,” said the marquis ; “you had better 
leave him here till he recovers his intellects.^* 

“ I am as sober as a priest,” hiccupped Houssaye, who over- 
heard the accusation the marquis brpilght agi^inst him, and re- 
] idled it wijih the most drunken certainty of his own sobriety. 
” Monseigneur, you do me wrong. 1 am sober, upon my con- 
science and my trumpet ! ” So saying, he swung himself 
up to his horse’s back, and forgetting to wait for me, gal- 
loped on before, sounding* a charge through his fist, as if he 
was leading on a regiment of horse. 

1^ The marquis lauched ; and once move bidding him adieu, I 
followed the pot-vdiant trumpeter, who, without any mercy on 
liis poor horse, urged him on upon the road to Lourdes as fast 
as he could go. Very soon, I doubt not, he quite forgot that I 
was behind, for, following much more slowly, as 1 did not 
choose to fajbigue my jennet at the out^et, I soon lost stgmf^ 
him, and for half an hour perceived no traces of him what- 
ever. 

I have heard that the effect of the fresh air, far from dimi- 
nishing the inebriation of a drunkard, greatly increases it. 
Probably this was the case with Houssaye ; for at the distance 
of ^ about four miles from the park of the marquis, 1 found him 
lying by the side of the road, apparently sound asleep, while 
his horse was calmly turning the accideDt of his master to the 
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[best account, by cropping the grass and shrubs at the road- 

‘side. 

This accident embarrassed me a good deal, for I had set out 
laic ; and, of course, l^could not leave the poor drunkard to be 
mawed by the bears, or devoured by the wolves, whose regard 
for a sleeping man might be found of somewhat too selfish ii 
nature. After having shaken him, therefore, two or three 
times for the purpose of recalling him to himself, without pro- 
iduciug any other effect than an inarticulate grunt, I returned 
to a village about a mile nearer Bagneres, and having procured 
thS aid of some cottagers, I had the overthrown trumpeter 
carried back, and left him there in security, till he should have 
recovered from the state of intoxication in which he had 
plunged himself. 

All this delayed me for some time, so that it was near four 
o’clock before 1 again resumed my journey. Nor was 1 sorry, 
indeed, thcat the sun had got behind the mountains, whose long 
shadowy, saved my eyes from the horizontal rays, which, as my 
way lay due west, would have dazzled me all along the road 
bad I set out earlier. In about two hours it began to grow 
dusk, and I put my horse into a quicker pace, lest the fiimily 
at the chateau should conclude that I intended to remain 
another night. There was one person also that, I knew, would 
be anxious till they saw me return safe ; and, for the world, I 
would not have given Helen a moment’s unnecessary pain. 
What made her suspect the marquis of any evil designs towards 
me I knew not, but I knew that she did suspect him, and that 
was sufficient to make me hurry on to assure her of my safety. 

There is a thick wood covers the side of the mountain about 
five miles from the Chateau de FOrme, extending high up on 
the one ban d, very nearly to the crest of the hill, and spread- 
ing down on the other till the stream in the valley bathes the 
roots of its trees. In a few minuter after 1 had entered this 
wood, I suddenly hear the clatter of a horse’s hoofs close behind 
me — ^so near, it must-have sprung out *of the coppice. I 
instantly turned niy head to ascertain what it was, when I re- 
ceived a violent blow just above the eyebrow, which nearly 
Jbii'd my skull bare, and struck me headlong to the ground, he- 
iK)re 1 could see who was the horseman. 

bruised and dizzied, I endeavoured to struggle up ; 
but my adversary threw himself from his horse, grappled with 
me, and cast me back upon the ground with my face upwards. 
Oh, how shall I describe the fearful struggle for life that then 
ensued I — the agonising grasp with which I clenched the hands 
Wiherewith he endeavoured to reach my neck — ^thc pressure of 
lii&Jcnces upon my chest — the beating of my heart as 1 still 
attove, yet iound myself overmastered, and my strength failing 
■ ~the dreadful, eager haste with which he tried to hold back 





my head, and gash my throat with the knife he held in hiJ 
hand — and the muttered curses he vented, on finding mj| 
resistance so long protracted. i 

Five times he shook oiF my graap, and five times I caught 
his hands again, as they were 'in the act of completing his 
object. At the same time, I could hear his teeth cranching 
against each other with the violeiftc of his efforts. My hands 
were all cut and bleeding, his dress was nearly torn to pieces, | 
the strength of both was well nigh exhausted, when we heard | 
the sounds of voices advancing along the road. Though 0 ® 
struggle had hitherto been silent, I now called loudly for assist- : 
ance. He heard the noise also. “ This ‘then shall settle it,” \ 
cried he, raising his arm to plunge the knife into my chest, I 
but I interposed my hand ; and though the force with which * 
he dealt the blow was such as to drive the point through my 
palm, yet this saved my life, for before he could repeat the : 
stroke the horsemen had come up, attracted iSy the cries I con- ‘ 
tiuucd to utter. One of them sprang from his horse, beheld J 
the deathly struggle going on, and notTcnowing whicl^as the 1 
aggressor, but seeing that one held the other at a fatal disad- 1 
vantage, called to iny assailant instantly to desist or die. The j 
assassin again raised his arm : the horseman saw him about to | 
strike — levelled a pistol at his head — ^fired — and the murderer, 
dropping the weapon from his hand, staggered up upon his 
feet— i^eeled for a moment, and then fell dead across my chest* 




CHAPTER SV. 

On, life ! thou strange mysterious, tic between the spirit aud 
the clay ; what is it make^ the bravest of us shrink trom that 
separation which the small dagger or the tiny asp can so 
easily efiect 2 , 

For a moment I lay to recover myself from all the agitated 
feelings that hurried through my heart, and then struggling 
up, I rolled the ponderous mass of the dead man from on my 
breast, and from the ground. 

“ Is it Count Louis de Rigorro ?” said the voice of 
valier dc Montencro. I answered that it was : and he pro- 
ceeded, — “ 1 thought so : infatuated young man, why would 
you trust yourself in the hands of your enemy, when you were 
warned of his cruelty and his baseness 1” 

“ Because,” I answered, “ 1 thought that a person who had 
done injustice to me, might also do injustice to him.*’ 

“ When a man has the means of clearing himseU^ and does 
uot choose to do so,” replied the chevalier, well understanding 
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|to what 1 alluded, "he must rest under the imputation of 
jguilt till he does. Now, sir, I leave you. Arnault, give him 
your assistance, and rejoir^ me to-morrow morning •, and so 
saying, without further explanation he turned his horse and 
gfldloped away. 

Though the evening light was of that dim and dusky nature 
'which affords, perhaps, less*assistancc to the eye than even the 
;more positive darknesstof the night, yet I could very well dis- 
Jiinguish hy the height and form, that tho person the chevalier 
called Arnault was not the little, large-headed procureur of 
Lourdes, but rather his son ; and as s6on as we were alone, he 
confirmed my conjecture by his voice, asking if I were hurt. 

“ Not much, Jean Baptiste,'’ replied I : “ my hands are cut, 
t Mid he has grazed my throat with bis knife ; bu*^ he has not 
’ injured me seriously. Oatch my horse, good Arnault ! ” I con- 
' tinued, " and rid^ on to the cottage, about half a mile on the 
road — bring some one with lights, that we may see who this 
is — ^thoijgh in truth I guess.” 

" You had better take my pistols, Monsieur le Comte,” said 
the honest youth, "lest there should be a scc6nd of these 
; gentlemen in the wood.” 

I 1 took one, and leaving him the other for his own defence, 
i sent him on as fast as possible to the cottage ; for although, 
from the manner in which my assailant had attempted to effect 
my death, so like the Marquis de St. Brie's directions for kill- 
; ing the carp, I had little doubt in regard to whom I should 
i find in the person of the dead man, yet 1 wished to ascertain 
I the fact more precisely, •that no doubt should remain upon my 
< mind in regard lo Monsieur de St. Brie himself. 

Soon after Jean Baptislie was gone, the moon began to raise 
her head over the mountain; and, streaming directly down 
the road, showed me fullv the person of the dead man, through 
whose head the Imll of the chevalier's pistol had passed in a 
direct line, causing almost instantaneous death. 

All doubt was now<^c an end: there -lay the large heavy 
limbs of the man who had been called Monsieur de Simon, 
while his steeple-crowned hat appeared rolled to some distance 
HP the road. The effects of the dreadful struggle between us 
were visible in all his apparel. His doublet was torn in twenty 
places with the straining grasp in whicl^ I had held 
him, and an immense black wig, which he had worn as a sort 
of disguise, had followed his hat, and left his head bare. In 
rising 1 had rolled him off me on his back, so that he was lying 
with the beams of the moon shining full in his face. 

1 advanced and gazed upon him for a moment ; and now, 
as he appeared with his shaved head, and the fraise, or ruff 


. on his neck, 1 could not help thinking that his coun- 
nce was fiimiliar to me. The mustachios and the beard, 
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it was true, made a great alteration, but in every other respect 
it was the face of the Capuchin who had joined in attempting 
to plunder me at Luz. 1 looked nearer, and remembering that 
in six months his beard would have had full time to grow, I 
became convinced that it was the same. 

As I examined him attentively, J perceived a sort of packet 
protruding from a pocket in the breast of his doublet, and 
taking it out I found it to be a bundle* of old, and somewhat 
worn papers, wrapped in a piece of sheep’s skin, and tic^ 
round with a leathern thong. 

Amongst these I doubted not that I^should find some in- 
teresting correspondence between the subordinate assassin and 
his instigatcy:, and, consequently, took care to secure them ; ] 
after which I waited quietly for the return of Jean Baptiste, 
who I doubted not would relieve me from my troublesome ; 
guard over the dead body, as soon as he could procure lights 
and assistance. His absence, of course, appeared long; but, 
after the lapse of about ten minutes 1 began to perccyye some ; 
glimmering sparks through the trees, and a moment after the ' 
inhabitants of the cottage appeared, men and children, with ] 
as many resin candles as their dwelling could afiTord. 

Jean Baptiste was with them ; but another personage of 
much more extraordinary mien led the way, bearing in his 
hand a candle about the thickness of his little finger, but 
which he brandished above his head in the manner of a torch, 
striding on at the same time with enormous steps and some- 
what grotesque gestures. “ Where is the body ? ” exclaimed 
he with a loud tone and vast emph^sfe, — “ \\Jhere is the body 
of the sacr<id dead ? ” 

The person who asked this question was a man of about 
five feet three in height, fiuttering in a pourf>oint, whose 
ribands and rags vied in number. While the brass buttons with 
which it was thickly strewed might, by their irregularity of 
position, have induced me to believe him to bo a poet, had 
not his theatrical tcihe and air stampod*him as a disciple of 
Thespis. • 

“ ‘ PerwS ju&qu'ttu fond <lu occur 
P’wic ntteiiitc iinprcvuo, ausbi-l>icu quo uiortolle/ ” 

cried he, when he beheld the dead body. “ Oh what woiilSPir 
have given to have been here when he was killed. Did he 
fall so at once — I beseech you tell me, did he^fall thus?’^ 
and down he cast himself upon his back, in the attitude of 
the dead body. 

If anything could have rendered so dreadful a sight as the 
corpse of the murderer, with his blackened temples, clenched 
hands, and cold meaningless glare of eye, in any degree ridi- 
culous, it would have been to see the little player cast upon 
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the ground beside the vast bulk of the dead man, stririne to 
imitate the position in which he lay ; and every now and tnen 
caiding his pert head from his mockery of death’s stillness, and 
peeping over the corpse to see how the arm or the hand had 
[alien in dying. 

I was in no mood, howc\er, for such fooleries ; my head 
ached violently from the blow I had received above the eye ; 
my hands, especially thb one that had intercepted the stab of 
Rle knife, gave me intolerable pain. I was fatigued also, and 
fevered with the stru^le and the agitation, so that my cor- 
poreal sensations wore not at all favourable to the wretched 
player’s buffoonery, even had the scene been one that admitted 
of merriment, 

Stiiring him then rather rudely with my foot, I bade him 
rise and assisf in carrying the body to the cottage. Up 
started the actor In a moment, and, taking the corpse by the 
feet, replied ho was ready to do anything the manager bade 
him : oh?; of the cottagers lent his aid, and we soon reached 
the cottage with our burden. Here all the women made a 
vast outcry at the si^ht of the dead body, but more still on 
beholding the state in which the assassin’s efforts had left 
their young Count Louis, for I was now within the old domain 
of our own ch^ltcau. 

I know not whether from the loss of blood, or the irritating 
pain of tho wounds, but I certainly felt very faint, and pro- 
bably my countenance showed how much 1 was suffering, for 
while the young Arnault„and some others were examining the 
person of the dead man, and taking what papers and effects 
he had upon him, the player stepped forward, and offered to 
render me his assistance as a surgeon. Thinking that the 
devil of buffoonery still po^essed him, I repulsed him some- 
what rudely ; but yet unrepellcd, he laid his hand upon his 
heart, made me a lew bow, and said, “Listen, noble youth, 
scion of an illustrious .^use, and you shall hear that which 
shall make you yield yourself to my hands, as willingly as 
Maladine gave herself up to Milsenio. Know then, before 
my superior genius prompted me to tit on the buskin, I trod 
the stage of life in a high-heeled shoe, not indeed the Co- 
far, far from it, for iii those days, ahas^! though I 
was clothed in tragic black, and held the dagger and the bowl, 
I shed real blood ^hind the curtain, and inflicted my cruelties 
on the reihl flesh and blood.” 

“ I begin somewhat to understand you,” I replied ; but if 
you would have me attend to you seriously, my friend, you 
must drop that exalted style, aud speak common sense in 
common language.” 

" Well) then, sir, I will,” he answered, instantly changing 
his tone, and taking one which strangely blended in itself in- 
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significance and sharpness, but which harmonised much betterl 
with bis little eager countenance and twinkling black eyeil 
than his tumid, bombastic loudness Jiad done. “ What I mean 
is, that before I went on the stage, I studied under am 
apothecary. My disposition is not naturally cruel, and I was 
not hard-hearted enough to succeed in that profession. Now, 
though, with the devil’s assistaifco and my master’s skill, 
I aided in conveying many a worthy patient from their bed to 
their cofiin, yet I think I remember some few simples which 
would allay the irritation of your wounds, and I will undef^l 
take for their innocuousness.” • 

No surer aid wtis at hand, and therefore I willingly allowed 
the metamorphosed apothecary to bandage up my forehead' 
with such applications as he thought fit, as well as to use his' 
skill upon my hands ; and certainly the ease which I derived 
from his assistance fully repaid the confidenije I had placed in 
him. 

In the meanwhile the body of the murderer had been! 
searched, and the various objects found upon hfth beingj 
brought to me, proved to consist pf nothing more, besides theJ 
packet of papers which I had already taken, than a few piecesi 
of gold, one or two licentious letters and songs, a pack of cards,! 
some loaded dice, a missal, two short daggers, and a rosary, all 
articles very serviceable in one or other of nis callings. One 
of the cottage-boys had by this time caught the horse which 
this very respectable person had ridden, and strapped upon it 
behind was found what at first appeared a cloak, but which, 
proved, upon examination, to be a (Sapuchin’s gown, confirm- 
ing my opinion in regard to the* owner’s Identity with the' 
card-player at Luz. * 

When this examination was over, I prepared to mount my 
horse and proceed home, but before I went, I turned to gazo 
onedtnore upon the lifelefis form of my dead adversary ; and- 
in looking upon his clumsy limbs and obesity of body, I could ' 
not understand hem* he could have fiu easily overcome me,’ 
endowed, as I felt myself to be, with equal strength and far; 
superior agility. The sudden surprise could alone have been, 
the cause ; ji'id I resolved, through my future life, to struggle; 
for tliat presence of mind, which in circumstances of danger | 
and difiiciUty is a buckler worth all the armour of 
After this, I bestowed a gold piece upon the player-apothecary | 
for the ease he had given me, and bade him come over to the f 
Chilteau de TOrine the next day for a further reward, and then f 
escaping as fast as I could from hi.s hyperbolical thanks, 
mounted, and, accompanied by Jean Baptiste, rode ou towards | 
my home. 

My first question, as wc went, was how long the dieyalier 
had returned from Spain, and wnat had brou^i him oh the 
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road towards Lourdes at that time of uight. At first, Jean 
Baptiste seemed somewhat reserved, but upon being pressed 
dosely on the subject, his frank nature would not let him 
naintain his silence ; and lie informed me, that the chevalier 
lad returned that very morning from Spain ; but that on 
learing that the Marquis de St. Brie had been received as a 
irisitor at the chateau, and that I, in return, had gone to pass 
K)me time with him, he had desired the young procure ur to 
uscompany him and set out for Bagneres without delay, saying 
iiuat I must be saved at all risks. But still,'* continued Jean 
Baptiste, ^^you have, done something in Spain to lose the 
dievalicr's love ; for though he would come away after you to- 
I lighi^ in spite of all my father could do to prevent him, he 
] tlway 8 took care to say, * for his father's sake — ^for nis mother's 
kake, he would rescue Count Louis from the dangers into which 
ite was plunged.' '' 

J The gloomiest knell that rings over the fall from virtue 
^ust bo to hear of the lost esteem of those we love. That 
l^ust be the dark, the damning scourge which drives on human 
Weakness to despairing crime. Could the great fallen angel 
•^ver have returned ? I do not believe it. The glorious confi- 
dence of Heaven was lost, and mercy would have been nothing 
j^ithout oblivion. 

^ I felt that my friend did mo wrong, but even that did not 
save me from the whole bitterness of having lost his regard, 
^nd I internally asked myself, what would my feelings have 
seen, had I really merited his bad opinion 1 
J " Where is the chevalier ? ’* demanded I. Is he at his own 


nnere is une ci 
ouse?” 

" No,’* answered 

lourdes.” ' 

• 


the young man ; “ he is at my father’s, at_ 


i My determination was taken immediately, to ride over to 
'iLouraes the next day, and explain to the chevalier mjl^on- 
> ^uct, as far as I could with honour ; to represent to him, that 
J was under a most p^^itive promise not io disclose to any 
» ppaniard the cventi;. of that night wherein his suspicions had 
^jbecn excited, and to add my most solemn asseverations to con- 
U Wince him of my innocence. My pride, I will own, struggled 
tlagainst this resolution ; but still I saw, in the chevalier's con- 
! Iduph tcm ^jds me, a degree of lingering affection, whjch I could 
I pot near to lose. The good spirit triumphed ; and I deter- 
' I mined to sacrifice my pride for the sake of his esteem. 

I These thoughts kept me silent till our arrival at theChkteau 
; de rOrme, where my appearance in such a state, I need not 
; say, creat^ the most terrible consternation. But 1 will pass 
i by all that ; suffice it, that I had to tell my story over at least 
I tone hundr^ times, before I was suflered to retire to bed. 
happily, was not present when I arrived, but my 
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mother's embroidery 'woman did not fail to wake her, as I , 
afterwards heard, for the purpose of communicating the agree- 
able intelligence, and doubtless made it a thousand times 1 
worse than it really was. My poor Helen's night, I am afraid, j 
was but sadly spent. ] 

However, when I had satisfied l^oth my father and mother ! 
that 1 was not dangerously injured, and related my story to ' 
every old servant in the family, who thsught they had a light 
to be as accurately informed in regard to all that occurred to.« 
Count Louis as his confessor, I retired to my chamber ; and 
'while the maitre d’hdtel fulfilled the fundtions of Iloussayc in 
assisting to undress me, 1 opened the packet I had found upon 
the monk, and examined the papers which it contained, but to > 
my surprise I found nothing at all relating directly to the 
Marquis de St. Brie. 

The first thing that presented itself was a regular certificate 
of the marriage of Gaston Francois de Bagnol, Count de 
Bagnol, with llcnricttc de Vergne, dated some sevcntqi^ years | 
before, with the names of several witnesses attached. Then ; 
followed a paper of a much frcsher*appearance, containing the i 
names of these witnesses, with the word dead marked after I 
one, and the address of their present residence affixed to each 
of the others. Then came a long epistolary correspondence 
Ifctwccii the above Count dc Bagnol and various persons in the 
town of llochcllo, at the time of its siege ; by reading which 
I clearly found that, though influenced by every motive of 
friendship or relationship to give his aid to the rebellious 
liochellois, he had constantly refuse^ fo do so^and that in con- 
sequence the accusation which the clievalicr informed me had 
been brought against that young nobleman must have been 
false. On remembering, also, the cause of enmity which the 
Marquis de St. Brie had against hhn, and associating that fact 
with Hie circumstance of my having found these papers on the 
body of an assassin hired ly the same man, I doubted not for 
a moment that the *chargd^ad been imaged by the marquis 
himself, and the»<e letters ^mheld on purpose to prevent the 
count from establishing his imioccncc. Why the marquis had 
let them pass from his own hands I could not divine ; without, 
indeed, he considered them as valueless, now lie had taken care 
that the jufi^icc or injustice of this world could no wajr 
his victim. 1 knew that he was far too much a lover of tliis 
life alone to value, in his own case or that of others, the cold 
meed of posthumous renown. 

Long before I had finished these reflections and the reading 
of the letters, the maitre d'hbtcl, who, as I have said, supplied 
lloussaye's place, had done his part in undressing me ; and 
soon, after ordering my horse to be ready early, -f dismissed 
him and slept. 
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Before closing this chapter, howeyer, I must remark that, 
'for many reasons, 1 had restricted to the safe guardianship of 
|xny own breast the yarioui; causes that led me to suppose the 
Alarquis de St. Brie had instigated the attack under which I 
had so nearly fallen. The suspicions of both my parents 
turned naturally in that direction ; but I well knew that if my 
father had possessed half tlic knowledge which I did upon the 
subject, he would have* allowed no consideration to prevent his 
l^^ursuing the marquis with the most determined vengeance, to 
the destruction, perhaps, of all parties. I therefore merely 
described the attack,* but withheld the circumstances which 
[preceded it ; and though there are few actions in a mah's life 
i which do not either afford him regret or disappointment, this 
[piece of prudence is amongst the scanty number 1 have never 
I nad cause to wish undone. 


CHAPTEli XVI. 

I SLEPT soundly, and I rose refreshed, although my hands 
were very stiff, and my head was not without its pains from the 
rude treatment that each had undergone. No one in the house 
was u]) when 1 woke, and saddling my own horse as well as I 
could, £ left word with the old gardener that I should return 
before the hour of breakfast, and set out for Lourdes. 

If I was not always very considerate in forming my resolu- 
tions, as the wise axiom recommends, 1 was certainly not slow 
in executing them ; and I now proceeded at full speed to fulfil 
my determination of the night before in regard to the chevalier. 
Stopping at Arnault's house, I threw myself off my horse and 
entered his 6tudc, which appeared to be just opened ; nor did 
the least doubt enter my mind that the person 1 sought was 
still there. 

The first thing, however, that I perceived was the enormous 
head of the old procureur himself, looking through the sort of 
luirr^d screen that surrounded his writing-tablf>, like some 
Jbeast in a menagerie. I was not very much inclined 
xotreat this incubus of the law with any great civility on my 
own account, as I was aware that, for some reason to himself 
best known, he bore me no extraordinary love ; but as Helen’s 
father, he commanded other feelings, and I therefore addressed 
him as politely as I could. 

in answer to my inquiries for the chevalier, he bowed most 
profoundly, replying that the Monsieur de Montenero i^ould he 
quite in despair when he found that I had come to honour him 
with a visit only five minutes after his departure. 
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“ What ! is ho gone already 1” cried I. When did he go ! 
where did he go to 1 ” , 

“ He is indeed, I am sorry to say, feone, Monsieur le Comte,” j 
replied the procureur; “and in answer to your second inter- | 
rogatory, I can reply, that he has been gone precisely nine | 
minutes and three quarters ; hut ki regard to the third ques- ! 
tion, all I can depone is, that I do not at all know — only that ‘ 
he spoke of being absent some three mclhths or more.” 

Angry, vexed, and disappointed, I turned unceremoniously*’ 
on my heel ; and as 1 went out, I heard a sort of BUppressea 
laugh issue through the wide unmoved jtfws of the procureur^ 
whose imperturbable countenance announced nothing in the 
least like misth; and yet I am certain that he was at that 
moment laughing most heartily at the deceit he had put upon . 
me ; for, as 1 afterwards learned, the chevalier was in nis house 
at the very time. 

The distance between Lourdes and the chateau was narrowed 
speedily : and on my arrival, 1 found the domestic rnkurocosm 
I had left behind sound asleep an hour before, now just begin- ^ 
iiing to buzz. My father had not ^et quitted his own room, ' 
but the servants were all bustling about in the preparations of ’ 
the morning ; and as I rode up, old Iloussaye himself, recovered 
from his drunkenness, sneaked into the court like a beaten 
dog — not that he was at all ashamed of having been drunk — 
it was a part of his profession ; but upon the road he had heard 
rny adventures of the night before detailed in very glowing 
language ; and he justly feared that^ the indignation of the 
whole household would thll upon hi»hoad for^having been ab- * 
scut in the moment of danger. • 

lieckoning him to speak to me, I gave him a hint that I 
had been tender of his name, and that, if he chose to keep his ' 
own counsel, he might yet imss sc’athlcss from the rest of the 
family. “ I shall punish jrou myself, Maitro Houssayo,” con- - 
tinned I, “ for I wiH teach you to get drunk at proper times 
and seasons only.” ^ 

“As I hope to live,” answered the trumpeter, “1 did but 
drink two cups ; and you well know, monsieur, that two cups 
of wine to me, or the ‘ maitre d’h6tel,’ who have drunk so many 
hundred tuns in our lives, is but as a cup of cold ,tq i 

another mafi. They must have been drugged, those two cupi"n 
— for a certainty they must have been drugged.” | 

At breakfast, I found Helen with my father. They wei'e i 
alone ; for my mother was ill from the agitation of the night * 
before, and had remained in her own chamber, desiring not to i 
be disturbed. The moment my step sounded in the vestibule, j 
Helen's eyes darted towards the door, and 1 could see the flush 
of eagernesss on her cheek, and the paleness that' then over- 
s|iread it, as she saw my head bound up ; and then again, the 
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blood mounting quickly, lest any one should see the busy feel- 
ings of her swelling heart. It was a mute languap which I 
^oould read as easily as my own thoughts ; but still I would 
^haye given worlds to have been permitted to hear and speak to 
her with the openness of acknowledged love. The breakfast 
passed over. Helen left t^ie hall ; and after a few minutes’ 
conversation, my father went to the library, while I gazed for 
a moment from the window, meditating over a thousand hopes, 
40 all of which Helen had her part — ^letting thought wander 
gaily through a thousand mazy turns, like a child sporting in 
a meadow without other object than delight, roaming heedlessly 
: here and there, and gathering fresh flowers at every step. 

As I gazed, I saw the figure of Helen glide from the door of 
the square tower, and take her way towards the park. — ^Now, 
now tnen was the opportunity. She had promised not to avoid 
me any longer. - Now then was the moment for which my 
heart had longed, more than language can express ; and 
: snatching a gun to excuse the wanderings, which indeed 
) needed no excuse, I was hastening to pour forth the multitude 
i of accumulated feelings, and thoughts, and dreams, and wishes, 

I which had gathered in my bosom during so many months of 
; silence, when 1 was called to speak to my father, just as my 
' foot was on the step of the door. 

I will own, that if ever 1 felt undutiful, it was then. IIow- 
ever, I could not avoid going, and certainly with a very un- 
willing heart I mounted the stairs, and entered the library. 

I My father bad a letter in his hand, which I soon found came 
1 from the Countess dc Soissons, and contained a reply favour- 
[ able to my mother’s request, that I might be placed near the 
' person of the prince, her son, so well known under the name of 
< Monsieur le Comte. My father put it into my hands, and 
] seemed to expect that I should be very much gratified at the 
: news ; but I could only reply, as I had done before, that I had 
not the least inclination to quit my paternal home, without, 
indeed, it was for the^purpose of serving for a campaign or two 
in the armies of "my country. “ Well, Louis,” replied my fa- 
ther, thinking me doubtless a wayward and whimsical boy, “ if 
you will look at the ‘ proscriptum,’ you will perceive that you 
I are likely to be gratified in that point at least, for the countess 
biWttlCT’tnat his highness, her son, though at present at Sedan, 
» from some little rupture with the court, is likely to receive the 
command of one of the armies. However, take the letter, 
consider its contents, and at dinner let me know when you will 
be prepared to set out.” 

Qlad to escape so soon, I flew out into the park. 

If Helen had wandered very far from the house, it would 
have been a difficult matter to have found her ; but a sort of 
instiqct guided me to where she was. I thought of the spot, I 



believe^ which I myself would havo chosen for lonely musing ’ 
— spot where a bower of high trees arched over a little] 
cascade of about ten feet in height, ;B7hose waters, after escap- 
ing from the clear pool into wUich they fell, rushed quickly 
down the slanting ravine before them, nourishing the roots of 
innumerable shrubs, and trees, and flowers, and spreading a soft ’ 
murmur and a cool freshness wherdV’er they turned. j 

She was sitting on the bank over whiph the stream fell, and ' 
though she held in her hand some piece of female work, which, 
while my mother slept, she had brought out* to occupy herself ‘ 
in the park, yet her eyes were flxed upon ,the rushing waters of 
the fall. At that moment, catching a stray sunbeam that 
found its way through the trees, the cascade had decorated it- 
self with a fluttering iris, which, varied with a thousand hues, 
waved over the cataract like those changeful hopes of life, 
which, hanging bright and beautiful over all the precipices of 
human existence, still waver and change to suit every wind 
that blows along the course of time. My footstep was upon 
the green sward, so that Helen heard it not ; and she edatinued 
to sit with her full dark eyes fixed jipon the waterfall, her soft > 
downy cheek resting upon the slender, graceful hand, which i 
might have formed a model for the statuary or the painter, and 
her whole figure leaning forward with that untaught elegance 
of form and position, which never but once did painter or 
statuary succeed in representing. 

When she did hear mo she looked up ; but there was no 
longer the quick start to avoid me, as if she feared a moment’s 
unobserved conversation. Her cheekpit is true, turned a shade ' 
redder, and I could see that she wak somewhat agitated ; but ' 
btill those dear, tender eyes t\imed upon me ; and a smile, that 
owned she was happy in my presence, broke from her heart it- \ 
self, and found its way to her lips, 

“Dear, dear Helen,” said I, seating myself beside her, 
thank you for the promise that you would not avoid me, and 
thank you for its fulfilment ; and thank :scou for that look ; and ' 
thank you for that smile. Oh, Helen ! *you know not how like 
a monarch you are, In having the power, by a word, or a glance, 
or a tone, to confer happiuess, and to raise from misery and . 
doubt, to hope, and life, and delight,” 

“ ludeedj^Louis,” answered she, in a very different 
from that which I had ever seen in her before — ** if I do pos- ) 
scss such power, I am not sorry that it is so ; for I am sure that ’ 
while it remains with me to make you happy, you shall never ’ 
be otherwise. — You think it very strange,*’ she added with a 
smile, to hear me talk as 1 do now ; and I would never, never 
have done so had not circumstances changed. But they have \ 

changed, Louis ; and as 1 now see some hope of ” she 

paused a moment, as if seeking means to express "herself, and 
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I saw a bright, ingenuous blush spread oyc.r her whole coun- 
tenance. “Why should I hesitate to say it ?” she added, “as I 
ace some hope now of becoming your wife, without entering 
into a family unwilling to* receive me. I hnoAv not why I should 
not tell you also this that has made me so happy.” 

“A thousand and a thousand thanks, dearest Ilelen,” 
answered I ; “ but tell nfe on Avhat circumstance you, who 
once doubted my parents’ consent so much more than I 
ever did, now found expectations as joyful, let me say, for us 
both.” . ^ 

“ You must not asj|c me, Louis,” answered Helen ; “ the only 
reason that could at all have influenced me to withhold from 
you what I hoped — what I was sure would make you happy — 
was, that 1 felt myself bound to he silent on more than one 
subject. You cannot fancy bow I dislike anything that seems 
to imply mystery and want of confidence between two people 
that love one another ; and, indeed, it is the greatest happi- 
ness 1 anticipate in being yours, that then I shall have neither 
thougki^ nor feeling, uor action, that you may not know — but 
in the present case you must spare me.” 

Of course, however much my curiosity might be excited, I 
put no further question, merely asking as calmly as I could, 
tearful lest 1 should instil some new doubts in Helen’s mind, if 
she was sure, very sure, that the joyful news she gave me was 
perfectly certain ; for I owned that it took such a burden from 
my heart, I could scarce believe my own hopes. 

“ All I can say, Louis,” answered she, “ is, that I feel sure, 
neither your father nor your mother will object to our union, 
when the time arrives to* think that it may take place — of 
course we are yet far too young.” 

“ Too young ! ” said I ; “ why too young, dear Helen ?” 

“ Oh, for many reasons,” ,Bbe answered, smiling : “ you hjive 
yet to mingle with the world ; at least, so I have heard people, 
who know the world, say that it is ne'ecssary for a young man to 
do before he dreams of marriage. You have to see all the fair, 
and the young, ai 2 d tlic gay, which that world contains, before 
you can rightly judge whether your poor Helen may still pos- 
sess your heart.” 

“ And do you doubt me demanded I. “ Helbn, you have 
me never to give your hand to another ; and, without 
one doubt or one hesitation, do I promise the same’ to you — by 
yourself — by my hopes of happiness in this world or the next 
—by all that I hold sacred ” 

> “ Hush ’ hush ! dear Louis ! ” replied she ; do not swear so 
deeply. There are many, many temptations, 1 have heard, in 
the great world, which are difficult for a young man to resist 
—Louis, have you not foimd it so already T’ 

There was a peculiar emphasis in her question, which sur- 
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prised and hurt me ; but in a moment it flashed through my | 
mind — the chevalier had communicated his suspicions of me 
to Arnault, and Arnault had taken c^arc to impart them to his 
daughter. I stood for a moment as one stupefied — then, 
taking her hands in mine, I asked, “ Helen, what is it that 
you mean ? Can you — do you in the least believe mo 
guilty r’ * 

“ No, Louis — ^no, dear Louis !” answered she, with a look of 
full, undoubting, unhesitating confidence ; “ if all the world 
were to declare you guilty, mine should be the dissenting 
voice ; and I would never, never believe, it. — I will not deny 
that tales have reached me, which 1 do not dwell on, because 
I am sure they are false — basely, ungenerously false, or origi- 
nating in softie mistake which you can correct when you will, 
and will correct when you ought. Do not explain them to 
me — do not waste a word or a thought upon them, as far as I 
am concerned,” she added, seeing me about to speak, “ for I 
believe not a word of them — ^not one single word.'^ 

Oh, woman’s love ! It is like the sunshine, so v^re, so 
bright, so cheering ; and there is upthing in all creation equal ; 
to it ! I threw my arms round her unopposed — I pressed my ■ 
lij).s upon hers ; but the kiss that I then took was as pure as 
giatitude for such generous affection could suggest — I say not 
that it was brotherly, for it was dearer — sweeter ; but if there 
he a man on earth who says there was one unholy feeling 
mingled therein, I tell him, in his throat, he lies ! 

At that moment the figure of a man broke at pnee through 
the boughs upon us. Helen turned, a]\d, confused and ashamed 
at any one having seen her so claspod in my aurms, fled instinc- \ 
tively like lightning, while the intruder advanced upon me in 
a menacing attitude. — It was Jean3aptistc Arnault’; and with 
a flushed cheek and a raised stick he came quickly upon me, ; 
exclaiming, “ Villain, you have seduced my sister, and, by the 
God above, your nobility shall not protect you ! ” 

Hear me, Arnault ! ” cried I ; but be still advanced with • 
the stick lifted, in an attitude to strike. My blood took fire* 

“ Hear me,” repeated I, snatching up my carbine, — “ hear me, 
or take the consequences and 1 retreated up the hill, with 
the gun pointed toward his breast. Mad, I believe — for his 
conduct can hardly be attributed to anything but frenzv — he^^^ 
rushed on upon me without giving time for explanation, aiicl ' 
struck a violent blow at my head with his stick. I started 
hack to avoid it ; my foot struck against an angle of the rock ; 

I stumbled ; the gun went off; and Arnault, after reeling for 
a moment with an ineffectual effort to stand, pressed his hand 
upon his bosom, and fell lifeless at my feet. ^ 





CHAPTER XVII. 

There is nothing like rfimorsc : — it is the fieiy gulf into 
which our passions ^nd our follies lash us with whips of 
snakes. What language can tell the feelings of my bosom, 
.while I stood and gazed upon the lifeless form of Helen's 
brother, as he lay be^re me slain by my hand ? And oh ! what 
words of horror and of agony did I not read in every line of 
that cold, still, mindless countenance, as it glared at me with 
an expression still mingled of the anger which had animated 
him, and the pang with which he had died. 

It was terrible beyond all description. My whole heart, 
and mind, and brain, and soul, was one whirl of dreadful 
sensations. I had done that which it was impossible to recall 
—1 hatf taken from my fellow-being that which I could never 
restore — I had extinguished the bright mysterious lamp of 
life ; and where, oh, where, could I find the Promethean fiame 
wherewith to light it again to action and to being ? 

In vain ! The irrevocable deed had gone forth ; and sorrow, 
and tears, and regret, and agony, could have no more effect 
upon it than on the granite of the mountains that surrounded 
me. It was done ! It was written ou the book of fate ! It 
was between me and my God, — a dreadful account, never to 
pass from my memory.. I felt the finger that had branded 
* murderer P o\t the brow of Cain, tracing the same damning 
word in characters of fife upon my heart. And yet 1 gazed 
on, upon the thing that I had made, with horror amounting to 
stupefaction. Like the head of the Gorgon, it seemed to 
have turned me into stone ; and though I would have given 
worlds to have banished it for ever from my sight and my 
memory, I stood withjny eyes fixed upon it, as if 1 sought to 
impress every lifeless lineament on my remembrance with lines 
that time should never have power to cfiace. 

A heavy hand, laid upon my shoulder, was the first thing 
that roused me ; and turning round, I beheld Pedro Garcias, 
^ei-Spanish smuggler, standing by my side. Th^ discharged 
gun was still in my hand ; the bleeding corpse lay before me ; 
and had he had occasion to ask who had done the deed whose 
consequences he beheld, I am sure that my countenance would 
have afforded a sufficient reply. Ko one but a murderer could 
have looked and felt as I did. 

« How did this happen V' asked he bluntly, and without 

g iving me either name or title ; for no one could look upon the 
umbiing object before us, and oast away one name of honour 
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Upon earthly rank. For a moment, I gazed upon the Rmugglei 
wildly and vacantly ; for the strong impression of the &ing 
itself had almost banished from njy mind the circumstances 
that preceded it ; but recollecting myself at length, I gavsl 
him a scarcely coherent account of what had happened. ; 

You should not have seduced his sister,” replied the 
smuggler, fixing his large dark e^c upon me. “ You men o^ 
rank think that the plain ‘ bourgeois ’ feels not such a stain 
upon his honour as the loss of his c'bild’s or of his sister's 
virtue. But they do, — they do, as bitterly, as keenly, as 
madly, as the proudest count that ever spread bis banner to 
the wind.” 

“ Seduce his sister I — seduce Helen ! ” cried I, turning 
quickly upon him. “ It is false ! Who dares to say it % 

1 would not wrong her for a world — ^not for a thousand 
worlds ! ” 

“ That changes the case,” replied the smuggler. “ He 
wronged you then, and deserved to die. — But come away from 
this spot. Fie ! do not look so ghastly. We Bhall*all wear 
his likeness one day, and it matters little whether it be a day 
sooner or a day later. — But come along to the mill. Harm 
may come of this ; for his father will not want friends to 
pursue this deed to the utmost. — Come, come I You shall 
not stay here, and risk your life too. One dead man is enough 
for one day at kast. — Come I ” 

So saying, he hurried me away to the mill, where we found 
the door apparently locked, the wheel at rest, and the miller 
out ; but on tapping three times, thr;ce repeated, we were ad- 
mitted by the miller, who seemed *BomewhaiHNirprised to see 
me with Garcias. The event that had driven me there was 
soon told ; and after a consultation between the two, it was 
agreed that, beyond all doubt, 1, might compromise my own 
life, and the security of my family, by remaining in France. 
How far they were right would have been difiicult to deter- 
mine, even had my pind been in a sta^ to have examined the 
question. The privileges of the nobility wore great, but not 
such as to have secured my immunity, if it comd have been 

f red that the homicide had been intentional. Nothing re- 
ned for me, according to their showing, but once more to 
the air of Spain, till such time as my pardon could ob^,^ 
ed, whiSh might indeed be long ; for it had lately been the , 
policy of the prime minister to strike every possible blow at 
the power of the nobility, and to show less lenity towards any 
member of their body, than to those of the common classes. 
Little did 1 heed their reasoning on the subject. The conclu- | 
sion was all that reached my mind ; and the idea of there j 
being an absolute necessity for my quitting the county was | 
in itself a relief. Even to think of remaining in those acenes ^ 
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’ "wa# horror ; and to have met Helen’s eyes, after slaying her 
brother, \vould have been a thousand times worse’than death. 

<< Gome, cheer up, Couni^ Louis ! ” cried Garcias ; I did not 
< %hmk to see so brave a heart as yours overset by a thing that 
happens to everyone now and then. — Give him a horn of La 
Mancha brandy, Senor Miller ; ’t will comfort his heart, and 
get rid of such foolish qualms. In the meanwhile, I will go 
out and see after the body. If no one has come hear it, and I 
get it down to tfie river, 1 will cast it in below the fall. 
■The waters are full, and it may go down for ten or lifteen 
miles, so that nobody^ will hear more of it, and the count may 
stay in his own land. But, if they have discovered the business 
; our ^oung seigneur must lie here till midnight, and then be 
with me into Spain. I shall meet my good f jllows in the 
!; mountains ; and then the douauiers who would stop us must 
have iron hands and a brazen face.” 


I let them do with me whatsoever they liked. It seemed 
; that those hue ties which connect the mind and the body were 
' so far broken or relaxed, that the sensations of the one had no 
> longer their etFect upon the other. My heart was on fire, and 
' my thoughts were as busy as hell could wish ; but 1 '•carcely 
f saw, or heard, or knew, what was passing around me ; and I let 
^ Garcias and the miller manage me as if I hud been an auto- 
maton, without exerting any volition of my own. I drank the 
, raw spirit that the miller gave me ; .and indeed it might as well 
have been water. I sufiered him, when Garcias was gone, to 
! pour on his consolations, which fell cold and heavy u[>on my 
ear, but found not their way to my heart. Nor indeed did he 
' seem to undenitand the cause of that despairing melancholy in 
which I was plunged ; attributing my grief to fear of the coir- 
sequences, or to dislike to quit my country. 

it seemed long, long ere Garcias came back ; for to those 
who despair, as well as to those who hope, each minute lingers 
out an age. When he came, he brought the news that the 
body had been remoypd before he had aiT^yed at the spot ; and 
that by ci*eeping ^n behind the trees, he had caught a glimpse 
of the persons that bore it, who were evidently proceeding to- 
wards the ch&teau. 


As he spoke, I covered ray eyes with my hands, as if to shut 
^ut the view of Helen’s iirst sight of her brother’s corpse. She 
had Hed so fast at the first sound of footsteps, that she could 
not have known who it was had approached ; but now she 
would see him, bleeding from a wound by my hand ; and by 
the place where he was found, she would easily divine who 
was the murderer. It wanted but that thought to work up 
r my agony to the highest pitch, and it burst forth in a torrent 
h^#^oiiat 0 tears. 

' 1 ** cried Garcias. Senor, are you a man ? 1 would 



not; for very shame; have any one see you look so wo^anl}i 
You have slain a man ! Good ! Uad you not good caus^ | 
Were he alive again, and where he to ofter you a blow, wouk 
you not slay him again 1 If you ^ould not, you are yourself 
unworthy to live ; for the man that outlives his honour, is t 
disgrace to existence. A man once told me Hied,” continue<! 
the smuggler, advancing and laving his gigantic hand upoi 
my arm, to call my attention, while the dark fire flashed pul 
of his eyes, as if his heart still flanftd at the insult. H( 
told me, 1 lied ! We were sitting in a peaceful circle upon th< 
green top of the first stop of the IVIaladetta, where itji^pui 
over the plain, with a precipice two hunSred feet high, ne tok 
me I lied in the presence of the girl I loved ;^he told me ! 
lied ; — and pitched him as far into the open air, as 1 havi 
seen a kurlcr cast a disc. — I can see him now sprawling mid 
way between heaven and earth, till he fell dashed to atoms or 
the rock below. And think you that 1 give it one vain regret 
one ^veak womanish thought ? Did he and I stand then 
again, with the same provocation, I would send hiu*as far— 
ay, further, were it possible. — Come, come,” he added, 
iii(»re of this ! — Miller, give him another cup of consolation.” 

The smuggler took perhaps the best way of teaching me 
Lear the weight of what 1 had done, by showing me that ther< 
were others who walked under it so lightly. Wondering at hif 
coolness, yet envying it, I took another and another cup of th^ 
spirit, till 1 began to find some relief, and could look around 
me and gain some knowledge of the external objects. It waE 
then I perceived the reason why the miller baa been so slow 
in admitting us. The whole place was strcis^d with variom 
contraband goods, which had not yet been deposited in theii 
usual receptacle, which was apparently an under-Kshamber. 
reached by a trap-door in the floor of the mill, so artfully con- 
trived that it had escaped even my eyes in my frequent visits 
to the place. • 

It now stood open ; and no sooner did Garcias perceive that 
the brandy and his conversation had' produced some effect 
upon me, than, pointing to alow bed intone corner, he advised 
me to lie down and go to sleep, while he helped the miller to 
conceal the salt and other prohibited articles with which the 
floor was encumbered. 1 said 1 could not sleep ; and he made 
me take fourth cup of brandy, which soon plunged me ab 
least into forgetfulness. 

How long 1 lay I know not ; but when 1 woke the interior 
of the mill was quite dark, except where a moonbeam streamed 
ill through a high window and fell upon the dark gigantic 
figure of Garcias standing with the miller near the door, ap« 
p^ently in the act of lutening. At the sapae time f, high 
pile of salt^moved to the edge of the irap-door, but^bot yet ^ 
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p let down, proved that the smugglers had been interrupted in 
bitheir employment. In an instant a tremendous knocking, 
which had most probably .been the cause of my waking, was 
t jrepeated against the mill-aoor, and a voice was heard crying, 
I If you do not open the door, take the consequences, for I 
1 pve you notice that I shall break it open ; I am Fran 9 ois 
I iDerville, officer of his majeity’s douane ; and I charge you to 
. ( yield me entrance.” 

“ Ay, I know you well ! ” muttered Garcias to himself, " and 
n a bold fellow you are too. See, miller, by the loop-hole,” he 
b oomtinued in the sam^ under-tone, “ see whether there is any 
it one with him ?” 

I q ^he miller climbed up to a small aperture high in the wall, 
I q which apparently commanded a view of the dodr ; and after 
fnlooking through it for a moment, while the blows were reite- 
grated on the outside, he descended, saying, “He is alone; I 
lhave looked all up the valley, and no one is near him ; but 1 
4 see he has got an iron crow to break open the door.” 
a “ IIe*will not try that when he knows I am here,” said Gar- 


Itoias ; and elevating his voice to a tone that drowned the 
nknocking without, no added, “ Hold ! Derville, hold ! I am 
8 here — Pedro Garcias : you know me, and you know I am not 
^ one to be disturbed ; so go away about your business, if you 
j would not have worse come of it.” 


t Pedro Garcias, or Pedro Devil ! ” replied the man without, 
I “ what matters it to me ? I will do my duty. Therefore, let 

J me in, or I will break open the door and a heavy blow of his 
crow confirmed this expression of his intention, 
d “ The man i'joaad ! ” said Garcias, with that calm, cold tone 


t which very often in men of stormy passions announces a more 
f deadly defipree of wrath than when their anger exhausts itself 
in noisy fury ; — “ the man .is mad ! ” and stooping down he 
t took up one of the heavy wooden mallets with which he had 
4 been breaking the salt. 

T In the meanwhile the blows without were redoubled, and 
- the door evidently, began to give way. “ Take care what you 
• are doing ! ” cried Garcias, in a voice of thunder ; “ you are 
, rushing into the lion's den ! ” Another and another blow 


were instantly struck ; the door staggered open, and the 
^ douanier stood full in the portal. 

; Garcias raised his^rm — the mallet fell, and the unhappy 
f officer rolled upon the floor with his skull dashed to atoms, 
! like an ox before the blow of the butcher. He made no cry or 
^ sound, except a sort of inarticulate moan, but fell dead at 
' once, without a struggle. 


“ Good God I what have you done ?” cried I, starting from 
|| the bdd where I had hitherto Iain, and approaching Garcias. 

' "P^'Hished a villain for bresdbdng the law of every civilised 
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land/’ replied the smuggler ; for no country authorises on^ 
man to infringe the dwelling of another without authority j 
and he had no authority, or he Would have shown it. At 
least,” he added in a lighter tone, — though, perhaps, what ha 
did add proceeded from a more serious feeling — ^for that dark 
and wily thing, the human heart, |hu8 often covers itself, even 
from ourselves, with a disguise the most opposite to its native 
character : — “ at least, I hope he had none. At all events, ha 
knew well what he was about : 1 warned him beforehand : and 
now — 1 think he will never break into any one’s house again. 
Shut the door, miller, and let us have a tight.” 

The coolness with which he contemplated the body of his 
victim prodi^ced very strange and perhaps evil impressions in 
my breast. Certainly, in that small, silent court of justice 
which every man holds within his own breast, both upon his' 
own and upon other people’s actions, I condemned the deed I 
had seen committed ; and I found myself, too, guilty ; but his 
crime seemed so much more enormous than mine, that the 
partial judge was willing, 1 am afraid, to pardon the minor 
offender. But it was the exampfe of his calmness that had 
strongest effect upon me ; and 1 began to value human life at 
less, since I saw it estimated so low by others. 

Neither Garcias nor the miller seemed to give one thought 
of remorse to the deed ; the miller speaking of it in his cool, 
placid manner, and Garcias treating it as one of those matters 
which every man was called to perform at some time of his 
life. Both of them also justified it to themselves as an act of 
absolute necessity for their own sc(;ufity. 

To what crime, to what folly has ^ot that jJITJa of necessity 
pandered at one time or another in this world ! From the 
statesman to the pick-purse, from the warrior to the cut- 
throat, all, all shield themselves behind necessity from the 
arrows which conscience vainly aims at the rebellious heart of 
man. 

The question noVr became how to dispose of the body ; but, 
the smuggler soon arranged his plan, with tfn art in concealing 
such deeds, which, though doubtless gained in the wild ha- 
zardous traffic he carried on, 1 own, made me shudder with 
associations I liked not to dwell upon. Without any apjiarent, 
reluctance^ he raised the corpse in bis arms, and carried it out., 
to a crag that overhung the stream, having an elevation of 
about a nundred yards perpendicular. Underneath this point , 
were several masses of roefc and stone, a fall on which would 
infallibly have produced death, with much the same appear- 
ances as those to be found on the body of the douanier. But 
without trusting to this, Garcias carried the body to thetop of 
tho^ rock, and cast it down headlong upon the stonetiloelofr, > 
which it spattered with its blood and brains, and then, |olling j 
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irer into the river, tras carried away with the stream. The 
lext thing was to cast down the iron crow, which might hate 
»een supposed to drop fronf his hand in falling ; and then the 
ihuggler broke away a part of the mould and turf that co- 
^ed the top of the rock, leaving such an appearance as the 
pot would have presented had the ground given way under 
ne officer’s feet. 

All this being done, •^he returned to the mill ; and telling 
he that it would soon be time for us to set out, he applied 
liihself to concluding the work in which he had been dis- 
urbod by the arrival of the douanicr, as calmly as if the fear- 
hl transactions of the last half hour bad left no impress upon 
iis memory. The only thing that might perchance betray 
tfiy regret or remorse was the dead silence with which he pro- 
ieedod, as if his thoughts were deejdy occupied with some 
m^ossing subject. 

, At length, however, he turned to the miller : “ Come, give 


J|ho a hora of the ‘ aguardente ! ’ cried he, with a sigh that 
Sbommented on his demand ; “ and stow away those two lumps 
%f salt yourself. — Have you put the door to rights ? It will 
Hell tales to-morrow if you do not take heed : and wipe up that 
J blood upon the floor.” 

I 6o saying, he cast his gigantic limbs on a scat, mused a 
; imoment or two with a frowning brow ; and I thought I could 
bee that ho strove to summon up again, in his bosom, the 
kngry feelings under which he had slain his fellow-creature, 
fo counterbalance the regret that was gaining mastery over 
liis heart. Hig.^J[\p curled, and his eye flashed, and tossing off 
l iblie cup of spirits which the miller proffered, he cast his mantle 
jacTOss nis shoulders and prepared to set out. 

Had he shown no touch of remorse, there Avoiild have existed 
1^0 link of association between his feelings and mine ; but 1 
jiBaw that though his he;:rt had been hardened in scenes of 
fldanger and guilt, it was still accessible to some better sensa- 
itions. There was also a similarity in the^cvents which had 
‘%hat day happened to us both, that created a degree of sym- 
pathy between us ; and I rose willingly to accompany the 
Smuggler, when he announced that he was ready to depart. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ilWltn a quick step Garcias led the way towards that side of 


|aaid reigned undisturbed. 
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It was a grand and solemn scene ; and there was something 
inexpressibly awful in the calm sublime aspect of the giant 
world in which we stood — ^in the silence — ^in the moonlight—; 
in the deep clear expanse of the profound blue sky, especially 
when each of those who contemplated it had hejivy on hie| 
heart the weight of human blood. It felt as if we were more 
immediately in the presence of Hxaven itself — as if the calm^ 
bright eye of eternal Justice looked ijjbernly into the deepest 
recesses of our bosoms. 

Garcias seemed to feel nearly as much as I did ; and bend- 
ing his eyes upon the ground he pursued his way silently and 
fast, till, descending some hundred yards, and turning thd 
angle of th<^hill, we came under a group of high trees, which 
formed a beautiful object on tho mountain side when viewed 
from the windows of the Chateau dc TOrmc, and from which I 
could now discern the dwelling of my ancestors. 

Here tho smuggler stopped as if to allow me a last view 
of the scenes of my infancy ; and my eye instantly running 
down the valley, rested on the gray towers and pii?iJacles of 
my paternal mansion with a lingrfring regret impossible to de- 
scribe. 

There lay all that I loved on earth, the objects of every 
better aHeciion of my nature — there lay tho scenes amongst 
which every happier hour had passed — there lay the spot 
where every early dream had been formed — whore hope had 
arisen — where every wish returned ; and I was leaving it — 
leaving it perhaps for ever — with a stain upon my name, and 
the kindred blood of her most dea^ npon iny hand. My heart 
swelled as if it would have burst, ^my brain’" IT^imcd as with 
iirc, and my eyes would fain have wc]>t. 

I struggled long to prevent them, and I should have suc- 
ceeded ; but just while 1 w^as gassing — while a thousand over- 
powering remembrances <ind bitter regrets seemed tearing my 
heart to pieces, a nightingale broke out in the trees above my 
head, and poured fbrth so wild, so sweet, so melancholy a song^ 
that my excited feelings would bear no raoro, and the tears 
rolled over my checks like the large drops of a thunder-storm. 

“ Poor boy ! ” said Garcias, I am sorry for thee ! I can feel 
now, more than I could this morning, what thou feclest ; for, 
in truth, i would that I had not slain that Derville so rashly; 
and, I know not why, but 1 wish, what I never wished before, 
that the moon was not so bright — ^it seems as if that poor 
wretch were looking at me. But come, ’tis no use to thizik of, 
these things. When we are in Spain we will get us absolution, 
and that is all that we can do. Pardon me, monseigneur,’' he 
added, suddenly resuming that peculiar sort of haughtiness 
which leads many a proud man in an inferior station VI give a*! 
full portion of ceremonious deference to his superior ; ^^^ardoA| 
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V ne. if now, or in future, I treat you, too, like a companion of 
b ?edro Garcias the smuggler. During this day, my wish to 
iheck your grief has made< me unceremonious ; and till you 
t jan return, perhaps you had better waive that respect which 
i rour rank entitles you to require, for it may not please you 
1 lereafter, to have many of those with whom you now consort 

8 or a time, boast of having neen your very good friends and 
el low adventurers.” «> 

< I told him to call me what he liked, and to use his own dis- 

i retion in regard to what account he gave of mo to those whose 
ompanion 1 w'as aboiK; to become. Little, indeed, cared 1 for 
ny part of the future : it had nothing for hope to fix upon ; 
nd onee having withdrawn my eyes from that valley, and 
9 urned upon the path before me, 1 was reckless about all the 
4 est. 

I It seemed, however, that Garcias had found a relief in 
f creaking the dead silence which had hung upon us so long, for 
tie continued speakings on various topics as we went, and gra- 
Slually succeeded in drawing my mind from the actual objects 
Kf my regret. Not that I forgot my grief ; far from it. It 
tmll lay a dead and heavy weight upon my heart ; but*my 
^oughts did not continue to trace every painful remembrance 
with the agonising minuteness which they had lately done. 

is ever the first effect of that balm which Time pours 
tjpto every wound. It scarcely seems to lessen the anguish, but 


i|t renders it less defined. 

k Gradually I listened and replied, and though each minute or 
jjwo my mind reverted to ^lyself, yet the intervals became 
(j|[onger, and I fotiii’d it cvej-y time more easy than the last to 
'jtbstract my thoughts from my own situation, and to aj»ply 
'.i^hem to the subjects on w hich he spoke. 

For more than two hours mo continued walking on till wo 
:|Lrrived at the heights nearly opposite Ao Argelez, during which 
jfime we had climbed the hills and descended into the valleys 
,^OTe than once. 

^ At length we came to a spot of smooth turf, with still the 
degree of perpendicular declination ; and to keep one's 
!|eet became now almost impossible ; so that nothing seemed 
Seft but to lie down and slip from the top to the bottom. It 
Jiffcas a dangerous experiment, for the descent might: probably 
^have terminated in a precipice which would have been difficult 
avoid ; but I little cared : and, with the usual success of 
^Idness, I lighted on a small round plot of turf, crowning 
rmnother turn of the ravine. A man anxious for life would, 
Ijpost probably, have avoided the course of the stream, slipped 
^ast' tnc spot on which I found a safe resting place, and been 
(plashed Wer the precipice which lay scarce two yards froix^ 
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111 a moment Garcias was by my side, and asked, with some | 
concern lest his place of retreat had been discovered, whether 
I had ever visited that spot before, fer I seemed to know it, he , 
said, as well as he did himself/ Having assured him I never < 
had, and that my fortunate descent was entirely accidental, he 
laid his hand on my arm, as if to^stay me from any further 
trial of the kind. “ You have escaped strangely,” said he, 
but never make the same experiment again, unless you are 
.something more than merely careless about life. Wo are now 
close upon my men,” he added, ‘‘ and we must give them notice 
of our approach, or wc may risk a shot ;’tand he stooped over 
the edge of the cliff looking down into the ravine. 

It as here that the trees and shrubs, which lined thickly 
the lower pans of the dell, first began to sprout ; and, forming 
a dark screen between our eyes and the course of the stream, 
they would have cut off all view of what was passing below, 
had it been day ; but at that hour when all was darkness 
around us, and no glare of sunshine outshone any other light, 
we could just catch through the foliage the sparklifig of a 
fire, about forty yards below us;* and as we gazed, a very 
musical voice broke out in a Spanish song. 

He gave a long whistle, so shrill that it reached the cars of 
the singer, to whom the noise of our voices had not arrived 
from the height we were above him, although his song, by the 
natural tendency of sounds, had come up to us. He answered 
the signal of his captain immediately, and we instantly began 
to descend, making steps of the boles and roots of the trees, 
till lighting once more on somewliai level ground wo stood 
beside his watch-fire. The singer was a fine Arragoncse, 
about my own age, or perhaps somewhat older, who had been 
thrown out as a .sentinel to guard the little encampment of 
the smugglers, which lay a couple of hundred yards further 
down the ravine. 11c bore a striking resemblance to Garcias, 
whom he called cousin, and also seemed to possess some por- 
tion of his gigantic? strength, if one might judge by the swell- 
ing muscles of his legs and arms, which were easily discernible 
through the tight netted silk breeches and stockings he wore 
in common with most of his companions. 

He gazed upon me for a moment or two with some surprise, 
and 1 returned his look with one of equal curiosity. In truth, 

I should not particularly have liked to encounter him as an 
adversary ; for with his long ^n, his knife, and his pistols, 
added to the vigour and activity indicated by his figure, he ^ 
would have offered as formidable an opponent as I ever behold. 
Ko questions, however, did he ask concerning me. Not a word, 
not an observation did he make ; but resuming the character- 
istic gravity of the Spaniard, from which, perhaps, he ^'Jfought 
his song might have somewhat derogated in the oyc^ of a 
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l^tranger, he merely replied to a question of his cousin, that 
all had passed tranquilly during his absence, and cast himself 
dovrn upon his chequered cloak, by the side of the watch-fire, 
"rith an air of the most perfect indiftercnce. 

At another time I might have smiled to see how true it is 
rthat nations have their aficqtations as well as individuals, but I 
was in no smiling mood ; and were I to own the truth, I turned 
away with a feeling of, contemptuous anger at his arrogation 
Bof gravity, fully as ridiculous in me as even his mock solemnity. 
pfWhat had I to do to be angry with him ? I asked myself, after 
“ k moment’s reflccticM : I was not horn to be the whipper of 
dl fools ; and if I was, I thought, my castigation had certainly 
etter begin with myself. ^ 

Qarcias led me on to the rest of his companions, who were 
ifstrctched sleeping on the ground ; some wrapped in their 
Ifcloaks, some })artly sheltered from the wdnds, which in those 
t^ountaius lose not their wrintry sharpness till summer is far 
^^dvanced, by little stone walls, built uj> from tlie various 
^masses bt rock that from time to time had rolled down tlic 
tttmountain, and strewed the bottom of the raiune. The young'^r 
*idxnen, though engaged in a life of danger and risk, slept on 
ywith the fearless slumber of youth ; but four or five of the 
fwelder smugglers, whom ancient habits of watchful anxiety 
^^rendered light of sleep, started up wdth musket and dagger in 
IjjXtbeir hands, long before our steps had reached their haltiiig- 
Iwplace. 

A The figure of Garcias, however, soon quieted their alarm ; 
Ij’and 1 was astonished to*sce how little agitation the return of 
^jjHheir absent l^???Ter, from whnt had been, and always must be, 
ya dangerous part of their enterprise, caused amongst them ; 
;*Jnor did my presence excite any particular attention. Garcias 

( informed them sirajily, that I was a friend he had long known, 
who now came to join them ; on which they welcomed me 
cordially, without further inquiry, giving me merely the 
* Bnenas noches tenga usted caballero,’ and assigning me a 
U ipot to sleep in, near the horses, which was indeed the place of 
honour, being more sheltered than any other. 


CHArTER XIX. 

Sleep — calm, natural slecp—was not, however, to be procured 
so soon ; and though I lay down and remained quiet, m imita- 
Jtion oj the smugglers, what, what would I not have given for 
nho slilKiber they enjoyed ! I need not go further into my 
^ fbcling need not tell all the bitter and agonising reficc- 
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tions that reiterated themselves upon my brain, till I thought , 
reason would have abandoned me. What I had been — what 
was — what 1 was to be — each .one ot’ them had some peculiar i 
Jiang ; so that on neither the past, the present, nor the future, : 
could my mind rest without torture ; and yet I could nob ! 
sleep. • ’ 

It was in vain now to attempt concealing from any one of 
the band my rank in life ; but in order that accident should ' 
not extend my real name beyond the mere circle of those who 
knew me, 1 followed a custom which 1 found they generally 
adopted themselves — that of distinguish 3lhg themselves, each 
by a different ajipellation, when actually engaged in any of 
their liazardous enterprises, from that by which they were or- 
dinarily known in the world. 1 therefore took the name of J)e 
rOrme, to which I was really entitled by birth ; the Comt6 do 
rOnne having been in our family from time immemorial. 

These arrangements, the quick questions of the smugglers, 
their wild, strange manners, and picturesque appearance, till 
I. loniied a relief to a mind anxious to escape from itseff ; and 
jicrhaps no society into vv'hich 1 could have fallen would have 
aflTorded me so much the means of abstracting my thoughts 
from all that was painful in my situation. After having satis- 
fic<l their curiosity in rcgai-d to me, the Spaniards, to the nuni- 
her of twenty, gathered round Garcias to hear how he had dis- 
posed of the smuggled goods» which had been deposited at the 
mill ; and certainly, never did a more picturesque group meet 
Hiy view, than that which they j»roscntcd, with their fine mus- 
cular limbs, rich coloured dresses, ’deep Run-biirnt couiitc- 
nancoF, and flashing black eyes ; wlijlc each cast* himself into 
some <tf those wild and pictures«|iic attitudcfi, which seem na- 
tural to mountaiiicrs ; and the form of Garcias towering above 
them all, looked like that of thfl Farnesian Hercules, fresh 
from the garden of the Htjsperidcs. 

Garcias’ story was soon told. He informed them simply, 
that all was safe, produced the little bag w^hich contained the 
profits of their last adventure, and told thbm how much the 
miller expected to gain for the goods at present in his hands. 

I remarked, however, he wisely said not a word of the death of 
Hcrville the douanier, although undoubtedly it would have met 
with the !high approbation of his companions ; and probably 
would have given him still greater sway, than even that which 
he already possessed, over the minds of a class of men on 
whom anything striking and bold is never without its effect. 

All this being concluded, instant preparation was made for 
our departure. A horse was assigned to me from amongst 
those wnich had borne the smuggled wares across the ^moun- 
tains ; and, all the worthy fraternity being mounted, vyc had 
already began to wind down the raviue, in an oppositt* direc- 
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tion from that on which Garcias and myself had arrived, when 
the sound of voices, heard at a little distance from us, made us 
halt in our march. In a^ moment after one of the smugglers, 
who had been sent out as a sort of picket in front, and whoso 
voice we had heard, returned, dragging along a poor little man, 
in whom 1 instantly recogiysed the unfortunate player apothe- 
cary, who had given me so much relief by his chirurgical appli- 
cations a day or two b^ore. lie had a small bundle strapped 
upon his back, as if equipped for travelling ; and seemed to be 
in mortal fear, holding back with all his might, while the 
smuggler pulled him along by the arm, as we often see a boy 
drag on an unwilling puppy by the collar, while the obstinate 
beast hangs back with its haunches, and sets its fojir feet firmly 
forward, contending stoutly every step that it is forced to make 
in advance. 

Here is a spy,” cried the smuggler, pulling his prisoner 
forward into the midst of the wild group, that our halt had oc- 
jCasioned ; “ I caught him dodging about in the bushes there, 
^at the Entrance of the ravine ; and, depend on it, the * gabcl- 
lateurs ’ are not far off.” 

The poor player, who understood not one word of this Spa- 
nish accusation, gazed about, with oj)cn mouth, and starting 
eyes, upon the dark countenances of the smugglers, who, I be- 
lieve, were only meditating whether it would bo better to 
{throw him over the first precipice, or hang him up on the first 
[tree ; and whose looks, in consequence, did not offer anything 
Ire-assuring. 

“Messieurs! messieursF respectable messieurs!” cried he, 
,^zing round'ICffd round in an agony of terror, without being 
,!able to say any more ; when suddenly his eye fell upon me, 
pnd darting forward with a quick spring, that loosed him from 
|the smuggler's hold, he cast himself upon his knees, embracing 
Imy stirrup ; while half-a-dozeu guns«wcrc instantly pointed at 
Ihis head, from the idea that he was about to make his escape. 
p[!he clicking of the gun-locks increased bis terror almost to 
{madness ; and, creeping under my horse’s belly, he made a 
';80Tt of shield for his head, with my foot and the large clumsy 
;tirrup-iron, crying out with the most doleful accents, “ Don’t 
fire ! don’t fire ! only don’t fire ! — Monseigneur ! — Illustrious 
[scion of a noble house ! — pray don’t fire — exert thine^influence 
Ibenign, for the preservation of a lowly supplicant.” 

By this time, one of the smugglers had again got the player 
by the collar, and dragging him out with some detriment to 
his doublet, he placed him once more in the midst. “ Garcias,” 
cried I, seeing them rather inclined to maltreat their captive, 
“ do not let them hurt him ; your companion is under a mis- 
take. Shis poor little wretch, depend on it, had no more idea 
|of spying upon your proceedings, than he had of spying into 



the intrigues of the moon, lie is a miserable player, who is 
unemployed, and half starving, I believe. I will answer for 
his being no spy.” 

At my intercession, Garcias interfered to prevent any further 
annoyance being inhicted upon* the hero of the buskin, and 
questioned him, in French, in regard to what he did there. 
For a moment or two his terror and agitation deprived him of 
the power of explaining himself ; but soon beginning to per- 
ceive that the storm had in some degree subsided, he took 
courage, and summoning up his most elevated style, he pro- 
ceeded to explain his appearance amongst them, mingling, as 
he wont on, a slight degree of satire with' his bombast, which 
I was afraid might do him but little service with his bearers. 

“ Gentlemen ! ” cried he — ^'‘if ye be, as from your gay attire 
and splendid arms, your noble bearing and your bronzed cheeks, 
I judge ye are — lords of the forest and the mountain — knights, 
wanderers of the wild — ^magistrates, executors of your own 
laws, and abrogators of the laws of every other person — I be- 
seech ye, show pity and fellow-feeling towards one.ijho has 
the honour of being fully as penniless as yourselves ; who, 
though he never yet had courage. enough to cut a purse, or 
talent enough to steal one, has ever been a great admirer of 
those bold and witty men, who maintain the blessed doctrine 
of the community of this world’s goods, at point of the 
sword, and put down the villanous monopoly of gold and 
silver with a strong hand and a loaded pistol.” 

" Make haste, good friend ! ” cried Garcias, smiling ; “ we 
are not what you take us for, but wc have as much need of 
concealment as if wc were. Therefore, if you yould escape 
hanging on that bough, give a true«account of yourself in as 
few words as possible. Such active tongues as yours some- 
times slip into the mire of falsehood. See that it be not the 
case with you. Say, how came yoh in this unfrequented part 
of the country, at this eariy hour ? ” 

“ Admirable captain ! ” cried the player, again beginning to 
tremble for his liio, you shall hear the strange mysterious 
turns of fate that conducted me hither, id a part of which 
that noble scion of an illustrious house— who seems either to 
be your prisoner or your friend, I know not which ; but who in 
either capacity is equally honourable and to be honoured — 
can bear IVitness. Know, then, magnanimous chief, no later 
than yesterday morning, towards the hour of noon, according 
to that illustrious scion’s express command, I proceeded to the 
principal gate of the mighty Oh&tcau de I’Orme, where I had 
expected a certain further fee or reward, which he promised 
me for having solaced and assuaged the pains of those wounds' 
still visible upon his brow and hands. But judge of my sur-' 
prise when, on entering the court-yard, I found the whole 



))lacc in confuBJOu and dismay ; men mounting in haste, 'women 
ticroamiug at leisure, dogs barking, horses ncigliing, and asses 
braying ; and on iny addressing myself to an elderly gentle- 
man with a long nose, for all the world like a sausage ot' 
liigorre,^asking him, with a sweet respectful smile, if he could 
show me to my lord the young count, he bestowed a buffet on 
my cheek, which had even a greater effect than the buffet 
winch Moses gave the rock, for it brought fire as well as water 
out of my eyes both ai) once.” 

^‘And what was the cause of all this tumult? Did you 
hear ? ” demanded Garcias, who had observed my eye, while 
the player told wh«t he had seen at the Chateau de rOrme, 
Btraiuiug up his countenance with an anxiety that would bear 
no delay. 

"To speak the truth, most mighty potentate of the moun- 
tains,” replied the stroller, “I asked no further questions 
where such answers seemed amongst the most common forms 
of speech. 1 thought the striking reply of my first respondent 
quite sufficient, though not very satisfactory ; and, judging 
ho might like my back bettor than my face, 1 got my heels 
over the threshold, and canie away as fast as possible. I did 
not return to the cottage where I had spent the last six weeks, 
for I had hai)pily my i)ack on my back ; and my worthy host 
and hostess were so much obliged to me for boarding and 
lodging with*hcm all that time, that I doubt they would have 
retained luy goods and chattels as a keepsake, if I had ven- 
tured myself within reach of their affectionate embraces ; 
though, God help me ! they had already ke]>t, as a remem- 
brance, the gold piece which mouseigneur gave me at first. I, 
last night, made my way to Argelez, and liberally oftered the 
gross-miuded aubergiste of the place, to treat himself and his 
company to the whole of the ‘ Cid/ to be enacted by myself 
alone, for the sim])le consideration of a nighCs lodging and a 
dinner ; but he — most grovelling brute ! — fingered my doublet 
with his cursed paw, and said he was afraid the dresses and 
decorations would be too expensive, as they must evidently all 
be new. Indignantly I turned upon my heel, and w^alked'on 
till 1 came to this valley, where 1 found a nice warm bush, 
and slept out my night after Father Adam's fashion. This 
morning hearing voices, and knowing not whence they came, 
I began to look about me with some degree of ca-tion, when 
suddenly pounces upon me this dark-browed gentleman, and 
drags me hither, to the manifest injury of uiy poor doublet, 
which, God help it ! has had so many a pull Irom old mis- 
chievous Time, that it can ill bear the rude touch of any other 
fingers. This is my tale, renowned sir ; and if it be not true, 
may the buskin never fit my foot, may the dagger break in my 
grasp and the bowl tumble out of my fingers ! ” 



The latter part of the poor player’s speech had hecn suffi- 
ciently long to give me the time necessary for recovering from 
the effect of that portion of it which had personally affected 
luysclf, and 1 pointed out to Garcnis tliat his tale must un- 
doubtedly be true, begging him at the saine time to free the 
poor little man and send him away. 

‘^No, no!” replied the smuggle^ ‘Uhat must not be. He 
lias found his way to a retreat which none but ourselves 
know : such secrets are heavy things Ipo caiTy, and he might 
drop his burden at some douanier’s door who would pay for 
it in gold. No, no ! willing or unwilling, he must come with 
U.S to Spain, and we will teach him « better trade than 
ranting other people’s nonsense to amuse as great fools as 
himself.’ • 

The little player at first seemed somewhat astounded at 
such an unexpected alteration in his prospects ; but learning 
that, in the very first place, board and lodging was to be pro- 
vided for him, and a horse as soon as one could be procured, his 
countenance brightened up, and he trudged content<^^^ after 
the baud of smugglers, eating a large lump of cheese and a 
luscuit, which Garcias had given hinvas occupation on the road. 

Towards the close of the first day we halted by the side of 
a small mountaiu'lakc, whose cabn, still, shadowy waves, I 
almost hoped w'cre the waters of oblivion. ^ ' 

When, after alighting from my horse, I gaze Around on the 
whole scene, and then thought of returning to the world, with 
its idle bustle, and its thronging pains, and its vain babble, 
and unbroken discontent, I was tempted to cast it all from me 
at once, and become a hermit even \here, spembng my time 
in the contemplation of eternity ^ but the thoughts that 
thronged upon me during one brief half hour of solitude, while 
the smugglers were occupied in making their arrangements 
fur the night, showed me that thb gayest scenes of the busy 
world would still leave me, perhaps, more time for memory 
than I could wish memory to fill. 

At length my m'editations were disturbed by the approach 
of the little player, who seemed quite contehted with his fate. 
As he came near he stretched forth his hand, threw back his 
head, and was beginning with his usual emphasis to address 
me as ‘‘Illustrious scion of, a noble house,” when I stopped 
him in tli8 midst somewhat peevishly, bidding him drop his 
high-flown style if ho would have me listen to him, and never 
to use it to me again if he wished not such a reply as had been 
bestowed upon him by my father’s maitre d’hdtel. This 
warning and threat had a very happy effect, for he seldom 
afterwards poured forth any of his rodomontade upon me ; 
and when denuded of its frippery, his conversation was not 
without poignancy. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Garcias woke me toward., daybreak, and told me that they 
were preparing to depart. Amongst the smugglers, every 
one took care of his* own horse, and of course I could not 
expect to be exempt from the same charge in their wandering 
republic, where the ^only title to require service one’s self was 
the having shown it to others. I started up, therefore, in order 
to repair, as much as I could, my negligence of the night before. 
To my surprise, however, I found that the horse had been 
already rubhed down and saddled by the little player ; who, 
having drank more cautiously than myself, had woke early in 
the morning ; and, after having shown this piece of attention 
to me, was engaged in tricking out, for his own use, an ass, 
which, one of the smugglers had procured from some ac- 
quaintance at the foot of the mountain. I thanked the little 
man for his civility, when lapring his hand upon his heart, he 
professed his pleasure in serving me, and begged, in humble 
terms, if I had any thought of engaging a servant in the ex- 
pedition wh win we were both engaged, that he might be pre- 
ferred to thathigh post. 

“The post would certainly be more honourable than pro- 
fitable, my good friend,” replied I, with some very melan- 
choly feelings concerning my own destitute condition, for my 
whole fortupj^ .consisted of about thirty Louis d’ors and a 
diamond ring, the value of which I did not know. “ 1 must 
tell you thus much concerning my situation,” I added ; “ I 
am now quitting my father’s house and my native land, from 
circumstances which conccfh me alone, but which may render 
my absence long ; and during that" absence, I expect no sup- 
ply or pecuniary aid from any one. You may now judge,” I 
proceeded with somewhat of a painful smile, “ whether such a 
^man’s service be tlie one to suit you.” 

- “Exactly !” replied the little player, to my surprise ; “for 
during the time you have nothing to give mo, you will judge 
whether 1 am like to suit you when you can pay me well. I 
ask no wages but meat and drink. That, 1 am sur^, you will 
give me while you can get any for yourself ; and if a time 
should come when you can get none, perhaps it may be my 
turn to put my hand in fortune’s bag, and pull out a dinner. 
Alone, and with no one to help me, 1 have never wanted food, 
that one day at Argelez ; and, God knows, I never knew 
,4imiL day to day where I should fill my cup or load my platter, 
but in company with your lordship— never fear, we shall always 
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find plenty. Two people can accomplish a thousand things 
that one cannot. You can do a thousand that I do not know how* 
to do, and I can do a thousand thatiyou would be ashamed to > 
do. Thank God, for having been turned out upon the world 
at nine years old, without a sous in my pocket. ’T was the' 
liest school in nature for finishing my education.” 

I was hurt, I own, at the sort dT companionship which the 
miserable little player seemed to have established, in his own 
mind, so completely between himself and me ; and the 
haughty noble was rising Avith some acrimony to my lips, 
Avhen I suddenly bethought me, what ^ thing I was to oe 
proud over my felloAv-worm ! It was a thought to take down 
the high stomach of my nobility, and after a moment’s pause 
I merely replied, “ Your life must aflbrd a curious history, 
and doubtless has been full both of turns of fate and turns 
of ingenuity.” 

“ Oh, is a A'ery simple history,” answered the player, 
“as brief as the courtship of a widow. When your lordship 
has got on horseback, and I have clambered on my I Avill 
tell it to you as we go along. ’T will at least spend a long 
live minutes.’’ 

Accordingly, as coon, after having mounted, as we were once 
more on our journey, J begged he would proceed, which he 
complied with as follows : — •• 

“ My mother’s husband, Avho had the credit — if any honour 
was thereunto attached — of being my father, was, when I can 
first remember him, intendant to the estates of M. le Comte de 
llagiiols. lie had originally studied Ijie law ; but not having 
money enough to purchase any charge at the bary^ie was very 
glad to take the management of a y^ung nobleman’s estates, 
Avho, though not indeed careless and extravagant, was still 
young — consequently inexperienced — consequently plunder* 
able, and consequently a hopeful speculation for one in my 
father’s situation. The cdunt was liberal, and therefore the 
appointments were jfi themselves good, consisting of a separate 
house half a inile from the ch^bteau, a considerable glebe of 
land, and a salary or a thousand crowns. I must remark here, 
that the intendant was the ugliest man in Christendom, but he. 
had the advantage of possessing in my poor dear mother a 
very handsome wife, whose beauties he considered as a certain 
means of peiforming the curious alchemical process of the 
transmutation of metals ; that is to say, the changing his own 
brass into the count’s gold. 

“ Now, I should be most happy could I claim any kindred 
with the noble family of Bagnois, hut sorry I am to say, I wae 
several years old when the young count returned to the chateau 
from his campaigns with the army. Nor, indeed, should T have 
been much better oft' had fortune decreed me to be born after* 

0 
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mards ; for though the worthy intendant was as liberal as Cato 
tin many respects, and the most decided foe to all sorts of 
pealousy, and though my iliother also was a complete prodigal 
pn the dispensation of her smiles, the count was as cold as ice. 
Undeed, as his marriage with the beautiful Tleurictte de Vergne 
fw’as soon after hrouglit on ^he carj>et, 1 can hardly hlame him 
jfor thinking of no one cUc. All wont on well for two years, 
iduring which time my .mother liad twdee occasion to call upon 
iLucina, and the iiiteiidant was gratified by finding himself the 
.father of two other sturdy children. At the end of that time, 
however, the marriage of the count was broken off with ]\Iadc- 
moisellc do Vergne, and the young lady was promised to the 
Marquis de Rt. llric. You have heard all that sad story, 1 dare 
say ? The marquis not liking a rival at liberty — ffir they began 
[to whisper that the count still privately saw Mademoiselle do 
Vergne, and some cncu said was married to her — had him 
arrested and thrown into pri^ion, on an accusation of aidihg the 
rebels at Rochclic. The count, how'cvcr, found means to write 
to the ‘intendant a letter from the Rastille. containing two 
orders : one was to send him instantly a certain packet of 
papers containing the proofs of his innocence ; the other, to 
sell as speedily as possible all the alienable part of his projicrty, 
and to transmit the amount to a commercial house at Saragossa. 
The worthy iifibeiidant set himself to coii'^idcr his owm interests, 
and finding that it would be best to keep his lord in prison, he 
could never discover the papers. At the same time, the buying 
and selling of a largo property is never without its advantage 
to the steward, and therefore he punctually obeyed the count's 
command in’^his particular, selling all that he could sell, and 
transmitting the money to S]»ain, at the end of w’hich transac- 
tion he found himself very comfortably off in the world. One , 
night, while he sat C'-untiug. his gain^, however, he was some- 
what surprised by a visit f:uui the ei>^int, who had made his 
escape from the Ifastillo, and came to make Jiis intendant a call, 
muen more disagreeable than intcre.sting. • 

“So much did ‘the intendant wish his lord at the devil, 
that he was civil to him beyond all precedent ; and having 
gone up in the dark to the eh&teau, they spent two hours in 
diligent search for the papers, which they unfortunately could 
not find, for this very good reason — the intendant Ji^ld taken 
care to remove them' three or four days before, and had given 
them in charge to his dear friend and co-lahourcr, the count’s 
apothecary, to keep them as a sacred deposit as much out of 
the count’s w'^ay as possible. 

“After all this, soiry io have lost the papers, hut glad to 
find he had a considerable fortune placed securely in Spain, the 
count set out to seek his fair Hcnriette, resolving to carry her 
to another land ; and thinking all the w hile that his intendant 



was tlic honestest man in the worhl. Under this impression, 
he made him his chief agent in all his plans, told him of his ; 
]>rivate marriage, and, in short, did what very wise men often ; 
do, let the greatest rogue of hia acquaintance into all his most 
impt»rtant secrefs. 

The Marquis de St. Brio very s^on foun«l out the proceed- 
ings of his friend the count. The count was of course assassi- 
nated, and thrown into the river ; the countess was put into a 
consent, where she died in child-birth, and God knows what 
liecainc of the money in Spain. Matters being thus settled to 
ihc satisfaction of every one, the intendanf found he had quite 
enough money to set up procureur, and went to live in the same 
town with his dear friend the apothecary.” 

“ ETit what necame of the papers ?” demanded I : “ and why 
do you always call him the iiitendant ? were you a son by 
‘'Ome former marriage of 3'oiir mother 
“ Be patient ! he i^aticnt ! Monsieur Ic Comte, and you shall 
hear,” replied the little T:)la3"er. 1 was just about to retjirn to 
my mother, with regard <.» whom a man may feel himself toio- 
liibly certain. There is a proverb against buinan presumption 
in speaking of one’s father, ‘ Sage enfant qui connoit son pbre V 
However, my mother was, as 1 have said, a very bandsomo 
woman, and she made use of her advantages ; but, at the same 
time, she was a very superstitious one ; and though gho go-* 
^c^ned her husband in all domestic matters with a rod of iron, 
^lle suffered herself to be governed by her confessor in a man- 
ner still more despotic. Never used she to fail in her attend- 
ance at the confessional, and yet I m^vSr heard the^ood priest 
complain that she troubled him unnecessaril y, 

“ At length it so happened that she fell' ill ; and the only 
thing that could have saved her, imnicly, the ]>hysi(;ians giving 
ber up, having been tried in vain, alid she being both in the 
jaws of death and in a gresUi flight, her j)ricst would not give 
her absolution except upon a veiy hard condition, which she 
executed as follows She sent for her husband, and having 
bade him adieu in very touching terms, upon vVhich he wept — 
be could always weep when he liked — she sent for his dear 
friend the apothecary, for a worthy goldsmith of the city, and 
for a couple of young gentlemen our neighbours, and having 
brought them all into her bedroom she acknowledged to her 
husband all her faults and failings, comprising many which I, 
in my filial piety, will pass over ; after which she begged his 
lurgivencss, and obtained it — requested and received in so 
touching a manner, that every one wept. She then made her 
excellent .spouse embrace his injurers, which he did like a 
charitable soul and a sensible man, with a most solemn and 
edifying countenance. After this she called all her children, 
of which there were by this time four, around her, and having 
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Rgiven U8 her blessing and her last advice in a very striking and 
^instructive manner, she allotted us severally to the care of her 
friends. My next brothei^she bequeathed to the fatherly ten- 
derness of the intendant himself ; though there was an unfor- 
tunately small degree of likeness between theft. 1 fell to the 
portion of the apothecary,* the youngest son was assigned to 
I the protection of the goldsmith, and so on. When this distri- 
j bution was concluded, ,she found herself very much exhausted, 
j and, sending us all away, fell jnto a profound sleep, from which 
I she woke the next morning in a fair way for recovery. The 
' confessor declared lhat it was the special interposition of 
I Heaven, as a reward for her punctual obedience to his com- 
i mands ; but her husband thought it the handiwork of the 
( devil ; on which dill'ercnce of conclusion I shah not offer an 
J opinion. Suffice it, my mother recovered ; and finding that 
t the story bad got abroad, and th*a-t every one she met laughed 
^ at or avoided her, she insisted on her husband changing his 
* abode, and carrying her and her family to another town. At 
( length', however, her malady returned upon her after a yea^^s 
!. absence, and she died for good and all, leaving her husband in- 
! consolable for her loss. The moment the breath was out of her 
body, the excellent procurcur took me to the door of bis house, 
aud told me tenderly to get along for a graceless little vaga- 
bond, and none of his. ‘ Go to Auch ! go to Auch ! ’ cried he, 
I ^ and tell that villain of an apothecary I have sent him his 
own.’ To Auch I accordingly went, and delivered tlie pro- 
cureur’s message to the a])othecary', who held u{> his hands and 
eyes at the hard-hearteduess of his former friend, and giving 
me a silvei^iece of a livre tournois, he bade me go along, and 
not trouble him any more. 

“The next morning, when my livre was spent, and I began 
to grow hungry, I naturally turned my steps towards the ajjo- 
thecary’s, and hung about near his door without daring to 
enter, when suddenly 1 saw him driving out in fury the boy 
that carried his medicines, who had been guilty, I found after- 
w'ards, of driiiki>ig the wine set apart for making antimonial 
wine ; and so great was the rage of my worthy parent, that he 
threw both the pestle and the mortar into the street after the 
culprit. 

“ Having had all my life a sort of instinctive dislike to the 
society of an angry man, 1 was in the act of gliding away as 
fast as I could, when his eye fell upon me, and beckoning me to 
him, be called to me to come near, in a tone that made me 
obey instantly. ‘Come hither,’ cried he, ‘come hither ! Now 
I wager an ounce of kermes to a grain of jalap that thou hast 
been well taught to thieve and to lie ! Hey ? Is it not so V — 
‘ No, your worship,’ answered I, trembling in every limb, ‘ hut 
I dare eay I shall soon learn under your teaching.’ — * Holla ! 
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thou art malapert/ cried he ; * but come in ; out of pure! 
charity I will give thee the place of that thief I have just] 
kicked out. But remember, it .is out of pure charity — thouj 
hast no claim on me whatever ! mark that ! But if thou; 
servest me trul^, and appliest thyself to my lessons, I will make 
thee a rival to Galen jmd Hippocrates.’ /Ihus was I established 
as medicine-boy at my father the apothecary’s, after having = 
been turned out of my father the procujfeur’s, and soon learned 
his mood and his practice. The*lirst was somewhat arbitrary, 
but despotic, and y)y taking care never to contradict him, ex- 
cept where he wished to 1)6 contradicted, 1 soon ingratiated 
myself with him to a very high degree. 

“llis {practice also was very simple. "Whenever he was 
called in to sfny patient, he began by giving him an emetic, to 
clear away all obstructions, as he said, lie next inquired if 
the complaint was local, and where 1 If it was in the head, 
he put a blister on the soles of the feet ; if it was in the lower 
extremities, he placed one on the crown of the head ; if it was 
between the two, he took care to blister both. Wlfen the, 
malady Was general, he began by bleeding, and went on by^ 
bleeding, till the patient died or recovered ; declaring all the 
while, that let the disease be as bad as it would, he would have 
it out of him one way or other. lie had a good deal of prac- 
tice when I came, and it rapidly increased, for ho was always 
called in by poor dependents, who expected legacies, to their 
rich relatives ; by young heirs of estates, to old annuitants ; 
by the expectants of abbeys, and persons possessing survivor- 
ships, to their dear friends the lon^-ltved incumbents : and he 
was also applied to frequently by young wives tbr tlieir old 
husbands, and other cases of the kind, wherein he was sup^ 
posed to practise very successfully. As I grew up he initiated 
me into all the secrets of his profession, took me to the bed- 
side of his patients, and iq fact gave me many a paternal mark ' 
of his regard ! Nor did he confine his confidence in me en- . 
tirely to professional subjects. It was from him that 1 learned 
the earlier part of my own history, and thaf of the Count de 
Bagnols, whose papers 1 had many an opportunity of seeing, 
for they lay wrapped in a piece of old sheepskin in the drawer . 
with the syringes. Thus passed the time till a company of 
players visited Auch ; and as every night of their performance . 
1 went to see them, 1 speedily acquired a taste — I may say a ! 
X>assion — ^for the stage, which evidently showed that nature had j 
destined me to wear the buskin. From that moment 1 was ^ 
seized with horror at the indiscriminate slaughter which I 
daily aided in committing, and 1 resolved to quit Auch the ' 
very first opportunity. This, however, did not occur imme- 
diately, for before I could prepare my plans the players had 
left the place, and I was obliged to remain iu my sanguinaiy 
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proiession another year, during nrhich I learned by heart every 
play that had ever been written in the French language. One 
day, while 1 wan sitting alone reading Kotrou, a man came iu 
and addressed me with an air of cajolery which instantly put 
me on my guard ; l)ut when he gave me to understand, after 
a thousand doublings, thalj he wished to know if ever 1 had 
[heard my father, or, as he called him, * master,’ talk of certain 
! papers belonging to tl\e late Count de ilagiiols, which might 
be of the greatest service in clearing the honour of his family ; 

! and when, at the same time, he offered me ten louis d’ors if 1 
could find the ])apciv, 1 became as pliant as wax, slipped one 
I hand into the drawer, took the money with the other, delivered 
jthe pai)er.s, and recommenced my book. My father never 
missed the papers; and when the players returned 1 lost no 
time, but addressed myself to their manager, who made iru* 
recite some verses, applauded me highlj^ declared he wanted a 
‘ new star, and that if I would steal away Ironi my gallipots 
and join the company a mile from Auch, 1 should meet with 
my deJjoH. 1 took him at his word, and easily executed my 
‘ plan during the apothecary’s absence. My name was soon 
changed to Achilles Lcfranc, and the ]>roviucial spectators 
found out that I was a genius of a .su))erior class. Ambition, 
the fault of gods, misled our little troop ; and thinking to 
carry all before us, we went to J^iiis, obtained permission to 
perform, and chose a dee{> tragedy, at which the malicious 
JParisians roared with lauglitcr from beginning to end. We 
slunk out of J’aris in the middle of the night, but the bond of 
union was goiie amongst us, and we dispersed. Since then 1 
have hawktJff my talents from village to village, and from com- 
pany to company ; sooietimes 1 have risen to the highest 
flights of tragedy, and have trod the stage as a king or a hero, 
and at others 1 ha\e descended to the lowest walk of comedy, 
and, for the sake of a mere dinner, performed the part of jes- 
ter at a marriage entertainment or a ‘^fete de village;’ I have 
been applauded and hissed, wept at and laughed at, but I have 
always contrived to make my way through the world, till here 
1 am at last your lordship’s— humble servant.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

The player’s account of himself had interested me more than 
he knew', esj<ccially that part of it which referred to the un- 
fortunate Count de Bagnols. There seemed something extra- 
ordinary in the chance, w'hich threw circumstance after cir- 
euawtange of his history upon my knowledge ; and 1 felt a 
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;:iuper 3 titious sort of feeling about it, which was weak, I own,' 
l)iit which was pftrdonable perhaps iu a mind labouring, lik(J 
mine, under a high degree of nipi]>Al exciteineut. \ 

1 fancied that I was destined to be the count’s avenger ; and 
J fell, at the same time, that 1 should be doing human nature 
good service in ridding the world^of such a man as the Mar- 
quis de 8t. Uric ; nor did 1 believe that the eye of Ileavon 
coidd look frown ingly upon so signal ap act of justice. 

i ii regard to the papers of the Count de llagiiols, which had 
fallen into my ]>ossession by so curious a train of circum- 
stances, I had them still about me ; but k did not think fit to 
mention the circumstance to Monsieur Achilles Lefranc, upon 
whose judgment I had no great reason to rely. X determined, 
lu)wcver, if fortune should e\cr permit me to revisit my own 
coiiuUy, to seek out the neajcst relations of the count, and to 
deliver the papers into their haud> as an act of justice to the 
memorv of that unhappy nobleman ; and 1 also felt a sort of 
sterii pleasure in the ho]>e of once more measuring my sword 
with the daring villain whose many detestable actioifs •seemed 
to call loudly fur chastisement. * 

adventures of any Ivind attended our ,iourney ; and we 
])as^ed the mountains and <lcsceudod into Sjiaiu undisturbed. 
Towaids three o’clock, after having proceeded near ten miles in 
ail eastern direction, we reached a little village, which seemed 
a great resort of the smugglers ; for here every one of them 
was known, and scxeral of thorn had their habitations; if, in- 
deed such a name could be applied to the spot wdiorc they only 
re-ted a few biief days in the iuterwals oi their long and fre- 
quent absences. * * 

The moment our cavalcade was seen upon the hill above the 
village, a bustle made itself manifest amongst the inhabitants ; 
and Avc could ]»evceivc a boy riiBniiig from house to house 
spreading the glad ncw.^^ A crow<l of women and children- 
as.seniMcd in an instant, aud coming out to meet us, expressed 
their joy with a thousand gratiilatory exclamations. The rich 
golden air of a spiiiig afternoon iu Spain-; the picturesque 
cottages covered with their young vines, and scattered amongst 
the broken masses of the mountain ; the gay dresses of the 
Spanish mountaineers, the graceful forms of the women and 
children, ^md the beautiful groups into which they fell as 
they advanced to greet — all offered a lovely and inter- ! 
esting sight to the eyes of a stranger. It was one of the , 
pictures of Claude Gelee wakened into life. 

Every one sprang to the ground, and a thousand welcomes , 
and embraces Averc exchanged ; the sight of which made my 
heart swell with feelings 1 cannot describc.-^There were none j 
to embrace or to welcome me 1 ■ 
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Amongst the foremost of those who came to meet us on 
mr arrival, was a beautiful young woman of the most deli- 
cate- form and feature I Wer beheld ; exquisitely lovely in 
every line ; but so slight, so fragile, it seemed as if the very 
sreath of the mountain wind would have torn her like a 


butterfly. She ran on, hpwever, with a quicker step than 
ill the rest, and casting herself into the gigantic arms of 
jarcias, ga/cd up in rhis face with a look of that tender 
liFection not to be mistaken, while a glistening moisture in 
ler eye told how very, very ghid she was to see him returned 
n safety. She was \>he last person on earth one would have 
magined the wife of the fierce and daring man to whom 
ler fate was united. Ilut Garcias with her was not fierce ; 
it seemed as if to him her tenderness was contagious ; and 
^he moment his eye met hers, its fire sunk and softened, and 
It only seemed to reflect the tender glance of her own. 

After giving a delicious moment or two to the first sweet 
feelings of his return, the smuggler appeared suddenly to re- 
nembef me, and taking me by the hand, he presented me to 
lis wife as a French gentleman, to whom he and his were in- 
iebted for much ; adding, that all the hospitality she could 
show me would not repay the kindness and patronage he had 
received from my house. She received me with & modesty, 
%nd a grace, and a simple elegance, I had hardly expected to 
meet in an insignificant mountain village ; and led the way to 
bheir dwelling, which was by far the best in the place, not even 
excepting that of the principal ofiiccr of the Spanish customs, 
who, somewhat to my su.’pnse, came out of his house to wel- 
come back Garcias, with more friendship th;iu I could have 
supposed to exist between a smuggler and a ^ douanier.’ 

Our arrival was the signal for feasting and merriment. Some 

the youths of the village- had been very successful in the 
chase ; and the delicate flesh of the izzard, with fine white 
bread, and excellent wine, were in such abundance, that my 
little follower, Achilles Lefranc, ate, and drank, and sang, 
gesticulated, 'seeming to think himself quite in the land 
cf promise. He busied himself about everything ; and though 
he neither understood nor spoke one word of the language, he 
was so gay, and so lively, aud so well pleased himself, that ho 


won the good will of the whole village. 

After uifordiug us shelter till we had supped, as soon as the 
9un began to sink behind the mountains every house in the 
place poured forth its inhabitants upon a little green. In the 
pentre stood a group of high ash-trees, under which the great 
Majority seated themselves, notwithstanding the disagreeable 
pQur of the cantharides which were buzzing about thickly 
IboDgst the branches ; the rest took it in turns to dance to the 
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music of a guitar, which was played by the young smuggler, | 
whose vocal powers 1 had already been made acquainted] 
with. ‘ j 

He had scarcely ended, and was still continuing the air upon ^ 
his guitar, when a horse's feet were heard clattering up over ’ 
the stones of the village, and in a minute or two after, a young 
man rode up, dressed in a costume somewhat different from 
that of the villagers, but still decidedly Spanish. On his appear- 
ance, the dance instantly stopped, several voices crying, “Jt 
is Francisco from licrida. lie brings news of Fernandex ! 
What news of Fernandez ?” together witd a variety of other 
exclamations and inteiTogatories, making a quantum of noise 
and confusioq sufficient to prevent his answering any one dis- 
tinctly for at least five minutes after his arrival. The horse- 
man, however, seemed but little disposed to reply to any one, 
slowly dismounting from his horse with what appeared to me 
an air of assumed importance. 

‘‘ Ah ! he is playing his old tricks,” cried opp ^of the 
merry boys of the village ; “ he wants to frighten us about 
Fernandez.” 

“ No, indeed ! ” cried Francisco with a sigh ; “ 1 have, as the 
old story-book goes, so often cried out wolf ! that perhaps you 
will not believe me now when it is true : but I bring you all 
sad news, and with a heavy heart I bring it. To you my cousin, 
es)>ccially,” he continued, speaking to Garcias* wife, who sat 
beside her husband with her elbow leaning on his knee, “ I 
know not well how to tell you what I have got to relate ; but I 
came off in speed this morning to sqp Vhat we couM all do to 
mend a bad business. Your brother Fernandez is now in 
prison at Lcrida, and I am afraid that worse may come 
of it.” 

“ In prison ! Why ? IIow f What for 1 ” exclaimed Gar- * 
cias starting up ; “ he shaW not be in prison long ! ’* 

I fear me he will,” replied the other, shaking his head, “ if 
ever he come out of*it. You all know the dreadtul state of our 
province of Catalonia since that tyrant villain the count-duke 
has filled it with the most lawless and undisciplined soldiers in 
•Spain. For the last three months our minds have been worked 
up to a pitch of desperation which every day threatened to 
plunge us into anarchy and revolt ; wrong upon wrong, ex- , 
action after exaction, oppression outdoing oppression ’* 

“ But Fernandez — what of him 1” cried Garcias. “ Speak of 
him, Francisco. We well know what you have endured.” 

Well, then, all I can tell you of him is this,” proceeded 
the Catalonian, apparently not well pleased at having been in- 
terrupted in the fine oration he was making . “ As far as 1 ^ 
could hear, for 1 was not present, he interfered to prevent one - 
of the base soldados from maltreating a wou.an in the street. : 
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The soldier struck him. Jfernandez is not a man to bear a 
blow, and he pluiip;ed his knife some six inches into his bo(^'. 
lie was immediately arrested, disarmed, and carried to the 
castle. If the soldier dies, he will, they say, be shot from one 
of the cannon's mouths ; if he recovers, the galleys are to be 
Fernandez’s doom f(»r life.’i 

The wife of the smuggler had listened to this account ol‘ 
her brother’s situatioji without proffering a word eitlicr of 
inquiry or remark ; but I saw her clieek, like a withering 
rose, growing ))aler and paler as the incautious narrator pro- 
ceeded, till at length, as he mentioned the horrible fate likely 
to befall the hero of his talc, she fell back upon the turf totally 
insensible. 

The effect of the history liad been different U))on Garcias : 
his brow became bent as the speaker went on, it is true ; but 
the passionate agitation, which at ffrst seemed to affect him, 
wore away, and he assumed a cold sort of calmness, which re- 
mained uninterrupted even upon the fainting of his wife. i!c 
raised *her in his arms, however, and bidding Francisco wait a 
moment till lie could return, he carried her away towards tlieir 
own dwelling, accompanied by all the women of the i)Iace, in 
whose care he left her. On coming back, he (jucstioneJ the Cata- 
lonian keenly to ascertain whether his brother-in-law had been 
in any degree to blame ; but from all the replies he could ob- 
tain, it appeared that the conduct of the soldier had been gross 
and outrageous in the extreme ; that Fernandez, as they 
called him, had merely interfered, when no man but a coward 
or a pander could have FelVuined, and that he actually stabbed 
the soldier Til defence of Jiis own life. 

Garcias matle no ohservatiou, hut lie held his hand upon the 
pommel of his sw'ord ; aiid every now and then his fingers 
clasped upon it, with a son of convulsive motion, which 
seemed to indicate that all was not so quiet within as the 
tranquillity of his countenance bespoke. 

Well,” said ho, at length, looking up to the sky, which by 
this time began to show more than one twinkling star, shining 
like a diamond through the blue expanse ; — “ well, it is too 
late to-night to think of what can be done. Come, Francisco, 
you want both food and rest — come, you must lodge with us. 
Monsieur de TOrme,” he added, turning to me, and speaking 
in French, “ you will find our lodging but hard, and our fare 
but poor, but if. you will take the best of welcomes for sea- 
soning to the one, and for down to the other, you could not 
have more of it in a palace.” 

I returned home with him to his cottage ; but not wishing 
;to intrude more than I could help upon bis privacy, when 

knew his wife was both ill in body and in mind, and fearful 
also of interrupting any conversation he nright wish to have 
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with his companion, I retired to a room which had been pre- 
pared for me, and undressing? myself with the assistance of myv 
little follower, Achilles, who made almost excellent extempore, 
vnlet de cliambre, I cast myself on the bed, hardly hoping to, 
bicep. A long day of fatigue had been friendly to me, how- 
ever, ill this respect ; and 1 scarcely saw my little attendant, 
nestle himself into a high pile of dried rosemary, with which 
the mountains abound, and which, wjth the addition of a 
cloak, forms the bed of many a mountaineer, before I was 
myself asleep. 

My slumbers remained unbroken till i was awakened by 
Garcias shaking me by the arm. It was still deep night, and 
starting up, I saw by the light of a lamp which he carried, that 
he w'as completely dressed, and armed with more precaution 
than even during his excursions into France. 

1 have to ask your pardon, monscigneur,’' said he, in a low 
deep tone, as soon as I was completely awake, “ for thus dis- 
turbing you, and, indeed, it was my intention not to have done 
so ; but 1 am about to set out for Lerida, and before 1 go, 1 
wish to lay before you such pJaus as are most feasible for your 
comfort and sal’oty in Spam. In the first place, you can 
remain here, if a poor village, and poor fare, and mountain 
sports may suit you ; hut if you do, your time may hang 
heavy on your hands, and beware of lightening it with the 
smiles of our women — remember, the Sjiauiard is jealous 
by nature, and revengeful too ; and there is not a black-eyed 
girl in this village that has not some one to watch and to pro- 
tect her.” • 

The blood rose in my check, and T replied somewliat hastily, 
^^Werc she as unprotected as a wild flower, do you think 
I w^ould take advantage of her friendlessness I You do me 
wrong, Garcias ; and by Heaven, were 1 so willed, it would be 
no fear of a revengeful Spaniard would stand in the way of 
my pursuit. But, as I said, you do me wrong, great wrong I ” 

Be not angry, my noble count,” replied the smuggler, with 
a calm smile ; I know what youth and idleness may do with 
many a oue, even with the best dispositions. I warned you for 
your own good, and I am not> man who values any of this 
earth’s empty bubbles so high as not to say my mind when I 
am sure that it is right. But hear me still. Humble as 1 am 
in station, I have one or two friends of a higher class, and 1 
can give you a letter to the new corregidor of Saragossa, who 
will easily obtain you rank in the Spanish armies, if you choose 
^ employ yourself in war, which I know is the only occu- 
patio#that you nobles of France can hold.” 

“ Not to Saragossa,” replied I ; “ no, noi; to Saragossa ; 
1 cannot go there. But you say the new corregidor ; what 
has become of the former oneT’ 
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‘‘ He died this last month/’ replied Garcias ; “ and a good 
man he was — God rest hiasoul ! lie was much beloved by all 
classes of the people, lie died, they say, of grief for the loss 
of his only child. But if you love not Saragossa, hark to 
another plan. I go to Lerida. You can accompany me as far 
as the town gates, but you must not go with me further. You 
have heard of the fate of my wife’s brother — he must, ho shall 
I be saved, or 1 will light such a hame in Catalonia as shall burn 
I up these mercenary svvorders by whom it is consumed, as by a, 

1 flight of devastating locusts — ay, shall burn them up like 
stubble ! What may become of my journey, 1 know not — 

• death, perhaps, to many ; and, therefore, though you may go 
' with me to Lerida, turn off before you enter the town, and 
[ make all speed to Barcelona, where you will find many a vessel 
. ready to sail for France. You will easily find your way to 
‘ Paris, where you may conceal yourself as well as if you were 
f in Spain ; and as you will land in a different part of the 
country from that where your ax>poarance might prove dan- 
' gerouS'tb yourself, you will run no risk of interruption in your 
journey ; at the same time, you will he able more easily to 
communicate with your family and friends, and negotiate at 
the court for your pardon.'’ 

1 did not hesitate in regard to which 1 should choose of the 
' three plans that Garcias prof>ouuded. At once, and 'without 
difficulty, I fixed upon that course which, by carrying me 
. directly to Paris, would give me a thousand facilities that I 
could not possess in 8paiu. Though so far from the capital, of 
course a frequent communication existed between my native 
province afffl Paris, and I ’thus hoped soon to satisfy myself in 
regard to all the circumstances wliich had followed my flight 
from the Chateau de rOmic ; I should also be in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Count de 8oissons ; and I doubted 
not, that, by putting myself und^r his protection, I could 
easily obtain those letters of grace which would insure me 
from all the painful circumstances of a tiial for murder : for 
although the severities which the Cardinal de Kichelieu had 
L exercised upon the nobles, in every case where they had laid 
r themselves open to the blow of the law, showed evidently that 
^ my nobility would be no protection, yet, kuo'wing little of the 
politics of the court, I fancied that he would not reject the 
intercession of a prince of the blood royal. There is no reason 
why 1 should not acknowledge that, in these respects, I was 
most anxious about that life which I would have cast into the 
most hazardous circumstances — ay, even thrown away in aqy 
honourable manner ; but to die the death of a commo# felon, 
or even to be arraigned as one, was what 1 could not bear to 
4ream of. There is something naturally more valuable to man 
' than life itself — something more fearful than death ; for though 



my whole mind was bent on saving myself from the fate that j 
menaced me, at the same time with every thought came tho l 
remembrance that it was Helen’s* Hrother I had slain — that j 
ghc could never, never be mine ; and I cursed the life I strug- j 
gled for. 

As soon as my determination was expressed, Garcias pressed ; 
me to hasten my movements ; and as the little player had ^ 
iivvolic, and seeing me about to depart, insisted on accompany- ' 
ing me, the next consideration became* hoAV to mount him, so. 
as to enable him to keej) up with the quick pace at which we ' 
]M oposod to i^rocecd. Horses, however, wpre plentiful in the 
village ; and the smuggler, although it was now midnight, 
took upon himself to appropriate the beast of one of his com- 
])anioiis, for which I left three gold pieces as payment. I was 
hoon dressed; and Garcias having supplied me with some> 
articles of apparel, of which I stood in some need, we pro- 
ceeded to the green, where we found Francisco, who nad 
brought the news of his kinsman’s arrest, together with the 
horses, and four or five of Gaicias’ associates, armed lil^e him- 
self, and prepared to mount. 

Wo were instantly in <»nr .sad<lles, and set off at all speed, 
greatly to the annoyance of poor little Achilles; who, not 
much accustomed to equestrian exercise, and perched upon the 
ridge of a tall strong horse, looked as if he was riding the Pyre- 
nees, and riding them ill. 1 kept him close to myself, how- 
evei', and contiived to maintain him in his seat, till such time 
as he iiad in some degree got sliakeii into the saddle ; after 
which he began to feel himself more at his ease, and to play 
the good horseman. • 

liittle conversation took place oa the road, the mind of 
Garcias labouring evidently under a high degree of excitement, 
which he was afraid might break forth if he spoke, and 1 
myself being far too much swalloVed up in the selfishness of 
painful thoughts to care ihuch about the schemes or wishes of 
others. 1 gathered, however, from the occasional questions 
which Garcias addressed to Francisco, and the replies he 
received, thnt the whole of Catalonia was ripe for revolt ; that 
the sufferings of the people, and the outrages of the Oastillian 
soldiery, had arrived at a point no longer to be endured ; and 
that the mui'murs and infiammatory placards which had lately 
been much spoken of, were but the roarings of the volcano 
before an eruption. Several private meetings of the citizens 
and the peasantry had been held, Francisco observed ; and at 
more than one of these, aid, arms, ammunition, money, and 
co-omration, had been promised on the part of France. All 
was ready for revolt ; the pile was already laid whereon to • 
sacrifice to the god of Liberty, and it wanted but some hand 
to apply the torch. 





" That hand shall be mine,” muttered Garcias/‘if they change 
)t their doings mightily and here the conversation again 
|dropped. » 

During the whole of our journey hitherto we had passed 
(neither house nor village, as far as I could discover ; and we 
tfltill went on for about an hour before we came even to a soli- 
itary cottage, where Garcias *^ drtyit in his rein to allow our horses 
», little refreshment. 
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fe ^IEUE, Monsieur le Comte,” said he, ‘‘you had 'better leave 
. That path Avill take you into the high road to Barcelona, 
lithcr, if 1 might advise, you would make all possible speed, 
^y way is towards those towers, where my poor Catelina’s 
^rothcr lies in bonds. What may come of it, I do not know ; 
*'|mt eithet this night sluill see him once more a freeman, or my 
ifiead shairiie lower than it ever yet has done. Farewell, Mon- 
'-^icur le Comte ! I doubt not 'wc shall meet again. Do not for- 
efeet me till then ; and ever believe that a warm and grateful 
-fieart, however rude, may dwell in the bosom even of a »S]>anish 
•Smuggler ; and that if this arm, or this sword, ever can serve 
Syou, you may command it. Are you too proud to smeept that 
^orse you ride, as a present from one who is under many a debt 
•of gratitude to your house ?” 

’j “ I will accept it, Garcias, with pleasure,” replied I, “because 
lioi)C herearRer to repay it', wdth other debts to you, in a way 
that I have not now the means of doing.” A word or two more 
passed, and then bidding him adieu, I rode along the path ho 
'pointed out, followed by AcliIUcs Lctranc,and soon reached the 
^jiigh road of which he had >pokcn. 

I' The morning was clear and the wind high, coming in quick 
justs from the side of Lerida, which, as near as I could judge, 
>ay at the distance of two miles. It was not far enough, how- 
!ver, to prevent our hearing, after having rested near an hour, 
;he. beating of a drum, mingled wdth the retreat call upon the 
irumpet. 

I had gathered from the conversation of Fmncisco and Gar- 
bias that the Catalonian peasantry had been instigated to re- 
volt, in no slight degree, by secret agents of the French govern- 
inent ; and I jiad but little inclination to be identified 'with 
Schemes which I could not look upon as highly honourable. 
To have' been mistaken for one of these agents by the poj^ace, 
iwould ha ve placed me in a very embarrassing situation, unac- 
iluaiDted as I was with the designs and measures of my own 
|;ovemment ; and I well knew, that to disclaim a character 



with which the muUitudc chose to invest one, was the surg#t 
way to provoke, without convincing them. 1 was therefore 
anxious on every account to reach Barcelona as speedily as 
]>ossible, and to quit a country where no pleasing part was left 
me to play, before the first news of the insurrection caused an 
embargo to be laid upon the ports. But unfortunately our 
horses had by this time become so jaBcd, that I was obliged to 
hlacken my pace and proceed more slowly, lest they should fail 
us altogether. * 

About an hour more elapsed before wc reached any place that 
could give shelter and rest for our horses ; {or I remarked here, 
as in the country near Saragossa, though Catalonia is better 
] (Copied than many parts of Spain, that the towns and villages 
are sadly distsftit from one another, when compared with the 
cvcihowing populations of France. 

The village, however, was but a poor one ; and on inquiring 
at the posada whether w^e could exchange our horses for two 
iresh ones, offering at the same time a suitable repayment for 
the accommodation, I was informed tluut no horse could he ob- 
tained in the place for love or money, except those ctoployed 
in agriculture, which were not )>recisc]y suited to my purpose. 
Nothing remained then but to stay where we were, to give our 
horses food, and four hours’ rest, and to take what repose we 
could ourselves obtain. 

Before I reached the door, a clattering of horses’ hoofs made 
1110 turn my head, and 1 saw a Oastillian trooper galloping as 
last as his horse would bear him into the village. He was armed 
with a .steel head-piece, cuirass, and gauntlets, and mounted 
on a horse which, tnougli wounded and bloody, stil^jbore him 
on stoutly. Ilis oft'ensive arms consAtod of his long heavy 
>word, a case of large pistols, a dagger, and two musketoons, 
so that considering him as an opponent, his aspect would have 
been somewhat formidable. As he* came up, he glanced his 
eye ferociously over the various groups of peasantry, amongst 
whom two or three ipuskots were visible, but without taking 
further notice of any one, he cut in between me and the stable- 
door, and springing to the ground, in a moment led out the 
horse which had borne my little follower thither, evidently 
with the purpose of transferring his heavy ‘demipique* saddle 
from his own wounded charger to its back. 

This, however, did not at all suit my purposes, and layiifg 
my hand upon the halter, I told him the horse was mine, and 
that he must stand off. This information brought upon my 
head a torrent of Oastillian abuse, and thrusting himself in 
bctween^ic and the horse, he struggled to make me quit my 
hold, raising his gauntletcd hand as if to strike rae in the face. 
He was a smaller man than myself in every respect, and also, 
embarrassed with the weight of his arms, so that it was Tfrith 
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ease J caught his wrist with one liand to prevent his striking 
me, while with the other I grasped the lower rim of his cuirass, 
and threw him hack clarrking upon the pavement. In an in- 
stant, half-a-dozen young villagers sprang out of the houses, 
surrounded the prostrated troo])er before he could make an at- 
tempt to rise, and would, I believe, have dispatched him with 
their long knives, had not I interfered te save his life. 

“Viva la Francia ! Vi^a la Francia!” cried half a dozen 
voices at once. “ Tjet him rise ! let him rise ! The French 
Caballero commands it. Let him rise ! let him rise ! ” 

Some of the Catalonians, were for o]>posing this piece of 
clemency, and, evidently {inimatcd by the same spirit of hatred 
to the soldiery as their countrymen of Lerida, cried a.loud to 
kill the tiger. “ IIow many of ours has he killed ! ’’ exclaimed 
they. “How often has he plundered our liouses, assaulted 
ourselves, insulted our women ! — Let him die ! let him die !’’ 

But the discussion had for a moment diverted their attention 
from their prisoner, and though one of the strongest villagers 
had his foot on the soldier’s corslet, he contrived suddenly to 
throw'*him off, and, springing up, to catch his wounded horse, 
which still stood nigh. Haifa dozen blows with musket-stocks 
and knives were nou aimed at him in an instant ; hut leaping 
into the saddle, he sjmrred his horse through the crowd, and, 
saved by his corslet and morion from many a random stroke, 
galloped down the road like lightning. 

At the distance of about a hundred yards, however, -15 
turned in the saddle, and while his horse went on, aimed one 
of his rausketoons calmly at the group assembled round me, 
and fired. ^Thc hall whiz/^ed close by me, and grazed the cheek 
of a villager near, leaving a long black wound along that side 
of his face. Fortunately for the fugitive, none of the muskets 
were loaded which graced the hands of those he left behind, 
otherwiso his flight would have been hut short. As it w'as, he 
departed undisturbed, and the wholoof the group around turned 
to me, inquiring, as of one who had some title to command 
them, what was to be done next? “ Were they,” they asked, 
“ to collect and join the patriots at Lerida, or to march forward 
u])on Barcelona, collecting what troops they could on the road, 
and at once attack the tyrants in their head-quarters 1” 

I of course disclaimed not only all right to direct them, but 
all- knowledge of the subject, telling them that I had merely 
cast the soldier from me in defence of my own property, and 
that I was not aware what patriots they spoke of at Lerida, or 
what tyrants at Barcelona. 

“What !” cried one of the young men, with a look divided 
between surprise and incredulity ; “ do you not know Aat the 
inhabitants of Lerida have risen, and cast off the yoke of the 
Oastillian tyrants I Do you not know the glorious news, that 
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they have heat the mercenary soldados of Castillo through, 
every street of the city wherever they dared to make a stand. 
till the few that escaped have shut th&msclves up in the citadel 
Do you pretend not to know that they have well avenged the 
death of the poor youth that the bloody-minded slaughterers ' 
fired off last night from a cannon’s mouth ? Pshaw ! you 
know it well enough ; and we know too, that it is with arms 
and ammunition from France, that all this has been done : so, 

‘ Viva la Francia ! Viva cl Frances ^ 

It was in vain I protested my ignorance of the whole ; they 
were determined to believe me an agent o^ the French govern- 
inent, and nothing I could say had any effect in persuading 
them to the contrary. The only means I could devise for ex- 
tricating inyslelf from the unpleasant situation in which I was 
])laced, without violating the truth, was to tell them, that 1 
was going on myself to Harcelona, but that I thought the best 
thing they could do, would he to remain quiet till they heard 
more particularly from Lerida, taking care to be prepared for 
whatever event might occur. • ' ‘ , 

They received this advice as if it had come from the Delphic 
oracle. “ Yes, yes, he is right,” cried one ; we vrill wait for 
orders from Lerida.” — ‘^Tle will get to Barcelona before the' 
(.■astillian now !” cried a second : “ Quick ! saddle the cavalier’s 
horse!” — “ Send us ofi* a despatch as soon as all is safe at Bar- 
celona,” cried a third ; but to this last I did not think fit to 
make any rei)ly, as I had not the least intention of complying 
with the request. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Tffe next morning, an hour before daybreak, we t^cre again 
upon our journey, and the following day arrived at the gates of 
the city not long after they were opened. A crowd of country 
people were going in, carrying fruit and milk, and other articles 
of consumption, to the town, and, mingling amongst the horses 
and mules that bore these supplies, we endeavoured to pass in 
unnoticed. All proceeded very well for some way, till we passed 
the guard-house near the inner gate : in fact, we had proceeded 
a few paces beyond, when suddenly a couple of soldiers rushed 
out, half a dozen more followed, and I was knocked oft’ my 
horse by a violent blow on my head, which they chose to 
bestow upon me with a prospective view to prevent my re- 
sisting. 

As soon as I was upon my feet again, the cause of this brutal 
conduct became evident, without questdon, as my good friend, 
the trooiipr. from Lerida* was the person that met my eyes. 

10 
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Ua! ha!'* cried he, cominpf before me, while the others 
inioned my arms bchiti(I, 4 ind shaking his clenched hand in 
ly face, with a grin of unutterable rage — Ha ! ha ! we have 
heo now ; an<l, by the soul of a Castillian, I would pluck thy 
eart out with my own hands, did not the viceroy wdsh to exa- 
lino thee himself. But ne^er fear! before two hours be over, 
I thou, too, shalt have a Hight from a cannoirs mouth !” 

My situation was not a very agreeable one, but yet it was 
I pot one that impressed me with much fear. Indeed, it was 
iiievcr any circumstance of personal danger that much agitated 
■me. Anything that touched me through my affections, or 
[.through my imagination, ever hud a great and visible cfiect 
f upon my mind ; but to all -wbicli came in the simple form of 
^podily danger, T was, T believe, constitutionally callous. 
f| While the soldiers were engaged in pinioning my arms with 
^ cords, which they drew' so tight as almost to tear my flesh, 
pome of their companions dismounted my trembling little 
companion ; and as his excessive fear and non-resistant qualL- 
ivies were very evident, they did not think it ncccssaiy to dc- 
sorate his wrists with the .same sort of strict bracelets which 
j^hey had adapted to mine, but .‘uin]>Iy led liim along alter me 
|n a kind of procession towards the aiMUial : wliither, it seems, 
the viceroy had removed ‘fiom his own palace the niglit before, 
bn the news of the insurrection at Lcrida. The w^ay was long, 
and I believe the brutiil (’astilliaiis found a soit of pleasuio in 
jparading us through the various .streets, and showing to the 
populace a now in>lanf*e oi the height to nhich the daring 
jauthority they assumed might be i-anicd. 'fheir insolence, 
iiow'ever, .sebmed to me. even limn the glance.s of the people as 
we pas.sod, to )>c likely to veeeivc a check sooner than they 
imagined. Not a C’atalonian did we upiu’oacli, but J recog- 
nised that Hash in liis eye, Avhicli told of a buriimg and indig- 
nant heart within : and though they. Bulfered themselves to be 
shouldered by the liceuticu.Q and ill-cliRciplined .-aoldiers as wo 
went along, it was with a bent bn^w' and cltnebed teeth, which 
«ocmcd to say, “ Tlic day of retribution is at hand ! ’ 

As we a])proaohcd the arsenal, I caught a glimpse of the 


.wide, grimd ocean ; and there was something in the sight 
wf its vast free waves, which seemed to reproach me wdth the 
pbonds I suffered to rest upon niy hands. I believe, involiiii- 
ftarily, I made an effort to burst them asunder, for one of the 
guard seeing some movement of my hands, struck me a violent 
blow with the pommel of his •cw^ord, exclaiming, “What, try- 
ing to escape ! I>o so again, and I will send a ball through 
your brains ! ” 


1 was silent, giving liim a glance of contcmj>t, which only 
excited his laughter, and calling to his companions, he bade 
look at the proud Frenchman. Patience was #ie only 
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remedy ; aud still maintaining my silence, though 1 own 
cost me no small effort, I suffered |thcm to lead me on,witl^ 
many a taunt and insult, till we arrived at the port and] 
arsenal. Hero I was dragged through two large courts, and 
conducted into a stone hall, where I was subjected, for near an’ 
hour, to tlic insolent jeering of soldiery, while the Count 
de Saint Colonima, then viceroy, hnished his breakfast. 

To all they could say, however, I answered nothing, which 
enraged them more than anything I could have replied. 

In a few minutes, a messenger arrived with orders for the 
olHccr of the guard to conduct the prisoners to his presence ; 
hut in the lax state of discipline which seemed to reign 
amongst the Castillian troops in Catalonia, it was not sur- 
jnising that no officer could be found. I was |)laced, however, 
between two soldiers, and, with some attention to military 
fonn, led up the grand staircase towards the cabinet of the 
viceroy, at the door of which I was detained till the messenger 
had announced my attendance. 

The pause was not long ; for shortly the door again dpened,. 
and I was told in a harsh tone to go in, which 1 instantly com- 
j»licd with, followed by little Achilles, while the soldiers and 
the viceroy’s officer remained without. 

Seated in an ivory chair, somewhat resembling in foim the 
curule chair of the ancient Homans, appeared a short fat 
man, not unlike the renowned governor of Uarataria, as de- 
scribed by Cervantes. I mean his figure ; the excessive rotun- 
lity of which w'as such, that the ])aunch of Sancho himself 
ivonld have ill borne the conaparison. II is face, though full 
11 proportion, had no coarseness in it. Tlic dress of the vice- 
oy — lor such was the person before me — smacked somewhat 
•f the habits which 1 mentally attributed to him. Instead of , 
the stift’ ‘ fraise,’ or raised ruff, round the neck, still almost 
universally worn in Spain he had adopted the falling collar 
of lace, which left his neck and throat at full liberty. Ilia 
■just au corps’ of yellow silk had doubtless caused the tailor 
.''(oiic trouble to lashion it dextcromsly to the jirotuberance of 
his stomach; but still many of the jioints of this were left 
o)>eD, showing a shirt of the finest lawn, llis bat knd plume, 
buttoned with a sapphire of immense value, lay u^on a table 
before him ; and as I entered, he put it on for aibdnstant, as 
representative of the sovereign, but immediately after, again 
laid it down, and left his head uncovered for the sake of the 
free air, which breathed sweetly in at one of the open windows, 
and fanned him as he leaned back on the cushions of his 
“tiliair. 

Behind the viceroy stood his favourite negro slave, splen- 
didly dressed in the Oriental costume, Vith a turban of gold> 
muslin oa his head, and bracelets of gold upon his naked , 
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fams. He was a tall, powerful man ; and there was some- 
fting noble and fine in thf figure of the black, with his up- 
faght carriage, and the free bearing of every limb, that one 
feoked for in vain in the idle listlessness of his lord. His 
mtancc from the viceroy was but a step, so that he could 
ean over the chair and catch any remark which his lord 
night choose to address to him, in however low a tone it was 
nade, and at the same time, he kept his hand resting upon 
i ihe rich hilt of a long dagger ; which seemed to show that he 
^as there as a sort of guard, as well as a servant, there being 
ilio one else in the ro6m when we entered, 
f I advanced a few steps into the room, followed, as I have 
naid, by Achilles alone, and paused at a small distance from 
fthe viceroy, on a sign he made me with his hand, intimating 
fthat I had approached near enough. After considering me 
ilbr a moment or two in silence, he addressed me in a sweet 
^usical voice. perceive, sir,” said he, '‘notwithstanding the 
iMisarray of your dress, and the dust and dirt with which you 
kaive covered, that you arc originally a gentleman — I am seldom 
teistaken in such things. Is it not so ? ” 

“In the present instance, your excellence is perfectly 
tight,” replied I ; “and the only reason for my appearing 
before the viceroy of (Catalonia in such a deranged state of 
dress, is the brutal conduct of a party of soldiery, who seized 
upon me while travelling peacefully on the high road, and 
brought me here without allowing me even a moment’s 
repose.” 

“I thought I was right,” rejoined the viceroy, somewhat 
raising hi^ voice : “ but do you know, young sir, that your 
being a gentleman greatly aggravates the crime of which you 
arc guilty.” 

“1 think your excellency is perfectly right,” replied I, the 
viceroy’s observations having given me time to lay down 
a line of conduct for myself : *■ 1 have always thought so from 
the time I could reason for myself ; and such ’have been 
always the principles instilled into my mind.” 

“ Then what excuse, rir, have you,” demanded the viceroy, 
rather surprised at the calmness with which I agreed to all his 
corollaries — “ what excuse have you for meanly insinuating 
yourself into another country, and, by the basest arts, stirring 
up the people to seditiou and revolt ?” 

“ If I had done so, my lord,” replied I, “ I should be without 
excuse, and the severest punishment you could inflict would 
not be more than I merited. But 1 deny that I ever did so ; 


and, more, 1 can prove it impossible that 1 should have done^ 
so, from the short space of time which I have lieen in Spain, 
not allowing opportunity for such a crime as has been imputed 
to me. This is the third day 1 have been in this country ” 
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The viceroy looked over his shoulder to his slave, wh^ 
.stooping forward, listened, while his lord said, in a low tontf 
“ You were right, Scipio — 1 am glad I looked to this myself««j 
am afraid 1 must exert myself,' or these rude soldados will sti 
up the people to worse than even that of Lerida : ” the^ 
turning to me, he added, in a It^udcr voice, 1 looked upoj 
your guilt, sir, as so evident a matter, that I did not think yoi 
would have had the boldness to deny it ; but as you do, it i 
but just that you hear the charge against you. It is this,tha 
you, a subject of Louis the French king, have, together wit) 
many others, found your way into tliis province of Catalonia 
and, as spies and traitors, have instigated the people to rcvol 
against their liege lord and sovereign Philip IV, ; in evidcnC' 
of which, a Castillian trooper of the eleventh ‘ tcrcia,’ deposa 
to have seen you with the rebels now in arms at Lerida, an< 
that, moreover, you overtook him on the road hither, and wltl 
other rebels at the village of Meila would have slain him, ha( 
it not been for the goodness and speed of his horse. Whatew 
you reply to this 1” • • 

“ Merely that it is false,” repliecH ; and if your excollenc< 
will permit, 1 will tell my tale against his, and leave it to you 
wisdom to hud means of judging which is false and which k 
true.” 

“Proceed! proceed!” said the viceroy, throwing himsel 
back ill his chair, .seemingly tired with an exertion that wa- 
probably not usual with him, and had only been called uj 
by the pres.sing circumstances of the times — circumstance.' 
which his own inactivity had suflcicd to become much mon 
dangerous than he thought them even now. “ Proceed, sir 
but do not make your tale a long one, for I have many impor 
taut things to attend to.” 

“ It shall be a very short one, my lord,” I replied : “ my 
reason for quitting my own country, Bearn, was that 1 had slain 
a man who attempted to strike me ” - 

“ A gentleman, or a ser^ ? ” demanded the viceroy. 

“ lie was in the ‘ classo bourgoise,” replied I. 

“ You did very right,” said the viceroy ; “ go on.” 

“ To escape the immediate consequences,” I continued. “ 1 
fled across the Pyrenees, guided by some Spanish sniuggierg, 
who conducted me to a village not far from Jacca, whence 
1 intended to proceed to Barcelona, and thence embark for 
Marseilles. From Marseilles, I intended to proceed to Paris, 
and there negotiate my pardon, so that 1 might eventually re* 
turn to my own country in security.” 

“ But,” said the viceroy, “ what did you at Lerida ? That 
town lies not in your road from Jacca to Barcelona.” 

“My lord, I never was at Lerida,” replied I; “though 
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t have been in iSpain before, I never was with in tlio gates ol 
terida in mj . 

I The viceroy looked over his shoulder to his African confi- 
pant, saying, in tlie same h»w tone with which he had for- 
merly addressed him, jMark his words, »Sci}iio ! ’’ then, tnrn- 
pg to me, he asked, with ytthcr a heedless air, ‘‘Then 1 am 
p believe, young sir, that the whole tale of the soldier who 
accuses you is false, and that you and he never met till, for 
itho purpose ut plundering yon, or something of the same 
nature, he seized you this imuning at the city gates V’ 

■ “ JN(»t so, my lord,’*! answcicd ; “far be it from me to say so, 
for I have a heavy charge inyself to lay against that soldier. 
He overtook me yesterday on the high road, seized upon 
my attendant's horse, and raised his hand to strike me for 
opposing him.” 

“ (lood !” exclaimed the viceroy. “Had you denied meeting 
him you w-ere undone, fur he gave last night a^fnll descrip- 
tion of your person. 1 now hear you with more confidence. 
Kxplain ‘to me huw', then, yon happened to be on the road 
bctw'cen llaicelona and J^erida, which is cpiite as much out of 
^ourway from Jacca as Lerida itself.’* 

‘•Your excellence will rouieniber, that 1 said J was guided 
by smuggh.Ts,” 1 vc])lied ; ‘* the.^e siniigglors wcie bound 

Lerida ; but they assured me that they would imtine in the 
high road to Uarcehma, after wdiich 1 couM not miss my way. 
They kept their W(‘rd ; and 1 jn'oceedcd salely and <]uietly on 
my 'ionniej", till airiving at a village which you? excolience 
ealls, I think, Mcila, 1 stopped for a lew hours to rest my horses. 
Here 1 was overtaken I)y tliis soldier, who, without asking per- 
mission, or making an excuse, seized upon my servant’s horse, 
and on my njiposiug him i.ii^ed his hand to strike me. I 
threw him back on the pav»nuiit, and the Aillageis, rushing 
out of their houses, would, I believe, liavc murdered him, had 
I not interfered ; fui which goi'd office, no sooner was he on 
horseback, than he filed hi" (.arbine at my head, the ball 
of uhicli mi.'-sed me, Imt vouiided one of the peasants in 
the lace.” 

The viceroy ])ausod for a moment, while the African ■whis- 
pered to him over liis shoulder, in so low a tone that the w^ords 
did not reach me, 

“ ])id you then not hear any report of a revolt at Lerida ?'* 
demandetl the viceroy, at length. 

' “ 1 did,*’ re]died I, ••at Meila ; and before that I heard the 

sound of cannon and musketry from the side of Lerida/' 

' Can your atteudunt speak Spanish V' 

‘‘Not a word.” 

“ Does he understand it V 
V “ No,” 



Ihe viceroy, while he fi|>okc, looked steadfj^stly at Achillej 
whose face happily hetrayed nothii^ hut the most coiifirmatiy 
stupidity of aspect ; ho then called him foiAvard in Frenc£ 
and hade him detail Avhal had occurred during the course 0 
the foregoing day. The little player had hy this time,insom^ 
degree, recovered his intellects, and hearing the mild tone ii 
Avhich the viceroy had Idthono questioned me, as well as thj 
calmness Avith Avhich he addressed him himself, liis ‘ penchant 
for bombast Avas excited X*y the .solemnity of the occasion anc \ 
the presence of a representative of royalty, and he poured fortl ; 
a stupendous piece of eloquence, such as, he thought the ear? \ 
of a viceroy required. i \ 

‘•Hold!" .said the viceroy, “1 huAc heard enough. — Yot ; 
said,*' continued he, turning to me, ‘‘that you had been it; 
»Spain before. Where did you then reside, and to whom wcr< 1 
you known T’ ; 

“ 1 resided at Saragossa,'’ replied 1, and was known to th« 
corregidor, aJid to the Chevalier de Montencro.'’ 

‘•The C'onde de Montenero !” said the viceroy. '^CioodljJ 
expect him here this very day, or to-morrow at the furthe* ! 
ll he Avitness hi your faAour, youf history needs no oth^ 
coniirmation ; for though a foicigiicr, all Spain knows 
honour.” 

*• A forcigucr ! ’ exclaimed 1 . “is he not a Spaniard ?” ' 

“ Certainly not," answ eicd the viceroy ; “ knew you not that 
But to speak of yourself ; mark me, young sir, you are safe fb^ 
the present, for your story hears the air of truth ; hut Avoe to : 
you il you have deceived iric, for you shall die under torturcfi 
such as you never di earned of ; and to show you that in sueli 
thingh 1 will no longer he trilled witA between these cut-throat' 
so]dier.s and the factious j ea-'antry, 1 Avill instantly order your; 
accufeer to have the stj‘a]«p:ide lill^his buck be flayed. By tho; 
Mother of lleaA^en I I wilj no longer haAC my rcjiosc troubled;; 
at every hour Avitli iheiapacity of these ba.se soldados, and the 
iurbulenee of the still baser seifs.” iVnd the full countenance 
of tlie count took on an nil of stem determination, A\hich I, 
had not before imagined that it could as.surac. ‘SScipio,’' con-' 
tinned he to the negro, “bcc that these tAvo he placed in se-i 
curity, Avhere they may be well treated, but cannot escape ; 
hnl my secretaiy. aaIicii he arrive.^ from the palace, take both 
their names in A^riting, and note doAvn their .separate stories 
fjom their oami iiioutlis. llcneefortli, I Avill investigate each 
case to the ino.'jt minute particular ; and, Itc it peasant or be it 
soldier that commits a crime, he bhall find that I can he a 
Biaco, and AArite my laAvs iu blood.” 

llib resolution unfortunately came someAvhat too late, for his 
indolence and inactivity had permitted tlie growth of a spirit 
that no measures could noAv quell. The hatred between the 
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iiery and the people had been nourished by the incessant 
outrages which the forme^ had been suffered to commit under 
|ihe lax government of the Count de St. Oolomma ; and^ now 
jlthat the populace had drawn the sword to avenge themselves, 
[they were not likely to sheath it till they had done so effcc- 
Itually. 

When he had iinished speaking, the viceroy threw himself 
back in his chair, fatigued with the unwonted exertion he had 
rjl^adc, and waving his hand, signed to us to withdraw, with 
which, as may be supposed, we were not long in complying. 
*The African followed u« ; and being again placed between two 
f soldiers, we were conducted to a small low-roofed room, which 
jT filled np the vacancy between the two principal floors in that 
^ body of the building. The soldier who had been my accuscr 
*^did not fail to follow, addressing many a triumphant jest upon 
situation to the negro. TTie slave affected to laugh at 
k jthem all heartily, but was, I believe, amusing himself with 
^*very different thoughts ; for the moment we were safely lodged 
the*rdom he had chosen, he beckoned our good friend the 
f'^.-oldier forward, and made him untie my hands. As he did so, 
impulse I could scarcely resist, almost made me seize him 
F^and dash his head against the floor ; but the negro avenged 
« me more fully, for he instautiy commanded the other soldiers, 
^ with a tone of authority they dared not disobey, to bind the 
delinquent with the same cord, and taking him down into the 
S court, to give him fifty blows of the strappado, and further, to 
*keep him in strict confinement till the viceroy^s further plea- 
^ sure was known. Ha, ha, ha ! ” cried ho to the soldier, witli 
^ a grin thav^ showed every milk-white tooth in his head. “ Ha, 
* ha, ha ! why do you not 'laugh now And having placed a 
^ guard at our door, he left us. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

With all his follies and his weaknesses, I will own, 1 had 
even clung to the society of the little player, merely because 
it was something human that seemed to attach itself to me ; 
and while he was near, 1 did not appear so totally abandoned 
to myself and my evil fate ; but when I thought of the coming 
of the chevalier, of clearing myself from suspicions, re- 
gaining his regard, and walking by his counsel, my heart was 
lightened of half its load, and I felt as if I had again entered 
within the magic circle of hope, that had long been shut out 
itgaiust me. 

While 1 was thus reflecting, the door of the chamber opened, 
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and the viceroy’s favourite neero slave entered, followed by a 
servant, loaded with various kinds^of viands, and a flask ej 
wine. The servant put his burden down on the table, and 
withdrew ; but the negro remained, and shutting the door^' 
invited me in a civil tone to partake of the provisions which, 
his excellence had ordered to be baought me. “ My lord the; 
viceroy,” said he, “ has given me in charge to see that you be- 
hospitably treated, and 1 have pleasure in the task, young sir ; 
for I hope, through your means, to rouse my master to a just 
sense of the oppression which these poor Catalonians sutler 
from the unruly and insolent soldiers.” ' 

There was something in this speech so ditferent from what 
might be exj)ected in a negro slave and a favourite, that I 
did him the wrong of suspecting that he wished to entrap me 
into some avowal of opinions contrary to the viceroy’s govern- 
ment ; and 1 therefore replied, You must know more of the 
subject than 1 do ; 1 have been but three days in Catalonia^ 
and therefore have had but little opportunity of judging 
whether the jjeople l>e oppressed or not, even if I*ha,d anj 
interest in the matter.” 

Interest ! 8poke like a white man ! ” muttered the black 
to himself. ‘‘ Ah, young sir, young sir 1 If you had knoim 
oppression as I have, you would And an interest in every one 
you saw oppressed.” 

“I should have imagined,” replied I, still doubting him, 
though I own most unworthily, “ that your situation was as 
happy a one as well might be ; and that your service on his 
excellence the viceroy was not very oppressive ! ” 

He laid his jet black finger upon, the rich gold^ bracelet 
that surrounded his arm. “ Think you,” asked he, that that 
chain, because it happens to be gold, does not weigh as heavily 
as if it were of iron I It does— 1 tell you, Frenchman, it does. 
True, I am slave to the best of masters, the noblest of lords — 
true, if I were free this moment. 1 would dedicate my life to 
serve him. But still 1 am a slave — still I have been torn from 
my home and my native land — still I have been injured — 
wronged — oppressed ; and every one I see injured, every one I 
see wronged, becomes my fellow and my brother. But you 
understand not that !” 

“I do, my good friend, more than you think,” replied I, 
convinced by the earnestness of his manner that what he said 
was genuine. 

** Whether you do or not,” said he, there is one principle 
[on which you will understand me. You can fancy that I love 
my benefactor. I love him ; but I also know his faults. He is 
of a soft and idle humour, so that his virtues, like jewels cast 
upon a quicksand, are lost, unknown, and swallowed up. His 
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idleness is a diseaf^e of the body, not a defect of the mind— 
though the mind .suffci’fj for the fault of tlie body — and so 
much does he \ahic rc})osc, that nothing seems to him of sufH- 
cient iinportaiicu to cni)dttor its sweetness. FeurlcHS as a lion 
of death or of danger, he is a very coward when opposed to 
trouble aud fatigue ; he is^just, honourable, and wise ; but this 
invincible apathy of nature has brought him to the brink of 
a prccipiec, over 'vvhijrh he would sooner fall than make one 
strong effort to save himself. For two years he lias governed 
Catalonia, and during those two all the reports of the bruie 
soldiery have beoif believed — few of the complaints of the 
injured peasants have reached him. Those few have been 
through me, for lii.s guards aud his othcevs, who all join in the 
pillage of the people, take care to cut off from hiYri every other 
source of information. Thus the soldiers have heaped wrong 
upon wrong, till the people will bear no more ; till at Leiida, 
at Taragoiia — over half the country, iii short, they arc already 
in revolt. Uarcelona still remainB quiet ; and, by the exertion 
of propbr authority — by .•ihowing the Catalonians that the 
viceroy will do equal justice between them and the soldiery, 
that iu future he will be the defender of their rights ami 
liberties — the province — ^his government — perhaps even lus 
life, may be saved. For this object, wlien the news reached 
him last night of the insurrection at Jicrida, and, at the same 
time, the charge agiiinst you, 1 per.suaJed him to examine you 
himself, without the presence of his olhcers or his council. 
You answered wisely, and saved yourself. AY hen next ho 
shall examine you, do more — answer nobly, and save him, and 
perhaps a whole people ! ’ Tell him the oppression you have 
seen, tell him the munhurs you have heard ; aid me to stir 
him up to exertion, aud you may, if it be not too late, avert the 
evils that are gatheriug round .so thickly !” 

‘‘ I wilt willingly do what }ou wij>h,” replied I ; “ hut I fear, 
unless he can send one obnoxious regiment after another out 
of Catalonia, and supply thcjv place wiUi troops whose dis- 
cipline is more strict, and who have not yet made themselves 
abhorred by the jiopulaec, that your viceroy will do but little 
to allay this fermentation among the people.” 

The negro shook his head. “ They will never be changed.’’ 
said he, “ while Olivaroz, the count-duke, governs both fc>paiii 
and the king. AVhy did he send them here at fii'at ? lie knew 
them tube the wor.'^t disciplined, the iiio.st cruel, turbulent, 
rapacious troops that all Spain contained ; but he wished to 
punish the Cautlonians for holding a junta on one of his dc^ 
mauds, and he sent them these locusts as a scourge. However, 

1 have your promise. Before night the count will send for 
you again ; he will ask you what rumours you heard— how the 
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Oastillian troops were looked upon by the people^and other 
questions to the same eflect. Ooncc^ nothing. Let him hear 
the trul.li from your lips at least. Will you do so 
I will ! ” replied 1, decidedly. 

“ I’hen faro you well ! ” said the negro, and fall to your 
meat with the consciousness of doing what is noble and right,” 
And thus saying he left the chamber. 

“flood faith! monseigneur/’ said litijle Achilles, w^ho had 
already settled upon the basket of provisions, and was making 
considerable progress through the contents, “I could not resist 
this channiiig sight had you been the king, and my master into 
the bargain. 1 must have fallen to. Hunger, like love, levels 
all conditions.” 

“You did rrbht, my good Achilles,” replied I ; “but hold a 
moment, 1 must join the party and sitting down with my 
little attendant, i aided him to conclude what lie liad so happily 
, hegun. 'riie wine tlask succeeded, and we neither of us spared 
it, proceeding to the bottom with very equal steps, for though, 
as his lord. Achilles always conceded to mo two draughts for 
his one, he found means to compensate for this forbearance, by 
making his draught tivicc as long as ininc. Indeed, when the 
bottle reached his mouth (for the negro liad supplied us with 
no cup), the matter became hojicless, so long did he point it at 
the sky. 

During ono of these deep draughts, wliich occupied him so 
entirely, that ho neither lieard nor saw anything else, u distant 
shout reached my ear, and then all was silent. There was 
something ominous in the sound, for it contained a very dif- 
ferent tone from that which bursts fi*om a crowd o;i*aiiy oc- 
casion of mirth or rejoicing. It was a*cry somewhat mingled 
of horror and hate ; at least my fancy lent it such a character. 
At the same time, 1 heard the solduirs in the court below run- 
ning out to the gates, as if. they had been disturbed by the 
.same sound, and went to inquire into its cause. Little Achilles 
had not heard it, so deeply was he engaged in the worship of 
the purple god : and the moment he dismissed the bottle, he 
recouimeiiced bis attack upon a fine }>iece of mountain-mutton 
which still remained in the ba.skct ; but in a moment or two 
his attention was called by a renewal of the shouts, and by the 
various exclamations of the soldiers in the court, from which 
we gathered that, most unhappily, some new outrage had been 
offered to the people, wlio, encouraged probably by the news of 
a revolt at Lerida, liad re&isted, and were even then engaged 
Qwith the Soldiery. 

” Let them 6ght it out.” cried my companion, encouraged by 
the good viands, and still better wine of the viceroy — “Let 
them fight it out ! By my great namesake’s immortal deeds, 
methinks 1 could push a pike against one of those base soldados 
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myself. Pray Heaven the peasants cut them up into mince- 
meat ! But while you Itiok out of the window, monseigneur, 
1 will lie down, and, in imitation of that most wise animal, an 
ox, will ruminate for some short while after my dinner.” 

The Catalonians were evidently fighting desperately ; but 
the superior skill of the taoops prevailed ;• and the undisciplined 
mob w»as borne back at the point of the pike, notwithstanding 
an effort to make a s^and at the crossing of the streets. 

The first success of the military, however, did not absolutely 
infer that their ascendancy would be permanent. The tumult 
was but begun ; alid far from being a momentary effervescence 
of ipopular feeling, which, commencing with a few, is only in- 
creased by the accession of idlers and vagabonds, this was tlie 
pouring forth of long-suppressed indignation— the uprising of 
a whole people to work retribution on the heads of their o])- 
pressors, and every moment might be expected to bring fresh 
combatants, excited by the thirst of vengeance, and animated 
hy the hope of liberty. 

All was now bustle and activity in the arsenal. The gates 
were shut, the soldiers under arms, the officers called together, 
the walls manned ; and, from the court below, the stirring 
sounds of military preparation rose up to the windows at 
which I stood, telling that the pressing danger of the circum- 
stances had at length roused the viceroy from his idle mood, 
and that he was now taking all the means which a good officer 
might, to put down the insurrection that his negligence had 
suffered to break out. From time to time, 1 caught the calm 
full tones of his voice, giving a number of orders and direc- 
tions — iibw ordering parities of soldiers to ibsue forth and sup- 
port their comrades — commanding at the same time that they 
should advance up the several streets which bore upon the 
arsenal, taking especial care that their retreat was not cut off', 
and that a continual communication should be kept up — point- 
ing out to the inferior officers where to establish posts, so as to 
best guard their Hanks, and avoid the dangers of advancing 
through the straets of the city, where every house might be 
considered as an enemy's fort ; and finally directing that in 
such and such conjunctures, certain flags should be raised on 
the steeples of the various churches, thus establishing a par- 
ticular code of signals for the occasion. 

In the meauw'hile the tumult in the city increased, the 
firing became more continuous, the hells of the churches min- 
gled their clang with the rest, and the struggle was evidently 
growing more and more fierce, as fresh combatants poured i^' 
on either party. At length I saw an officer riding down the 
opposite street at full speed, and dashing into the arsenal, the 
gates of which opened to give him admission, he seemed to 
approach the viceroy, whose voice I instantly heard, demand- 



ing, “ Well, Don Ferdinand, where are the cavalry ? Why 
have you not brought up the men-at-arms ? ” 

Because it was impossible,’* replied the officer: ‘Hhe 
rebels, your excellence, have set fire to the stables — not a 
horse would move, even after Don Antonio Molina had dis- 
persed the traitors that did it. Kot ten^horses have^been saved. 
What is to be done, my lord ? ” * 

“Ileturn instantly,” answered the viceroy promptlj'-, “col- 
lect your men-at-arms — hid them fight oh foot for the honour 
of Castille — for the safety of the i)roviuce — for their own 
lives. Marshal them in two bodies. Let pne march by the 
J^laza Nueva, down to the port, and the other by the Galle de 
la Cruz to the Lcrida gate.” 

“1 am sorry ^0 say, the Lcrida gate is in the possession of 
the rebels,” replied the officer. A large body of peasants, 
well armed and mounted, attacked it and drove in the soldiers 
half an hour ago. They come from Lerida itself, as we lear»r- 
by the shouts of the others. 

“ The more need to march on it instantly,” replied the vice- 
roy. “ See ! The flag is up on the church of the Assumption 1 
Don Francisco is there, with part of the second tercia. Divide 
as I have said — send your brother down with one body to the 
port — with the other, join Don Francisco at the church of the 
Assumption ; take the two brass cannon from the Barrio 
Nuevo, and march upon the gate of Lcrida. Drive back the 
rebels, or die ! ” 

The viceroy’s orders were given like lightning, and turning' 
his hoi sc, the officer rode away with equal speed to execute 
them. 1 marked him as he dashed through the gat^s of the 
arsenal, and a more soldier-like man I tiever saw. He galloped 
fast over the drawbridge, and through the second gate, crossed 
the open space between the arsenal and the houses of the 
towm, and darted up the street by Vhich he had come, when 
suddenly a flash and some Smoke broke from the window of a 
house as he passed saw him reel in the saddle, catch at hig 
horse’s mane, and fall headlong to the ground; while the 
charger, freed from his load, ran wildly up the street, till he 
was out of sight. <| 

The sentinel on the counterscarp had seen the officer’s fall, 
and instantly passed the news to the viceroy. “Pedro Maroua! ” 
cried the count promptly : — “ Quick ! mount, and bear the 
same orders to Don Antonio Molina. Take the Oalle de la Paz. 
Quick ! One way or another, we lose our most precious moments. 
Don Ferdiuaudo should have seen his corslet was better tem- 
pered. However, let half a dozen men be sent out to bring 
him in, perhaps he may not yet be dead.” 

The gates of the arsenal were thrown open accordingly, and 
a small party carrying a board to bring home the body issued 
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out ; but they had scarcely proceeded half way to the spot 
where the officer had fallen, when the sound of the tumult, 
the firing, the cheers, the cries, the screams, mingled in one 
terrific roar, rolled nearer and nearer. A single soldier then 
appeared in full flight in the long street on which my eyes 
were fixed ; another follo^vcd, and another. A shout louder 
than all the rest rang up to the sky ; and rolling, and rushing, 
like the billows of a troubled ocean, came pouring down the 
street a large body oV the Castillian soldiery, urged on by an 
immense mass of armed pcasantiy, with whom the first rank 
of the Castilliaus wis mingled. 

Though .some of the soldiers were still lighting man to man 
- with the Catalonians, the mass were evidently fl>ing as fast as 
; the nature of the circumstances would peimit, 'crushing and 
! pressing over each other ; and many more must have been 
trampled to death by the feet of their comrades than fell by 
the swords of their enemies. In the meanwhile, the pursuers, 
the greater part of whom Avcrc ou horseback, continued spur- 
‘ ring their horses into the disorderly mass of the fugitives, 
‘ hewing them down on every side with tlie most remorseless 
v<!ngcancc ; w'hilc from the houses on each baud a still more 
dreadful and less noble sort of warfare Avas carried on against 
• thfe flying soldiery. Scarce a house, but one or tAVo of its 
, window.s l^egan to flash with musketry, raining a tremendous 
; shower of balls upon the heads <»f the unfortuuaie Castilliaus, 
’’ who, jammed up in the small space of a narrOAv street, had no 
room either to avoid their own fate or avenge their fellows. 

Just then, hoAvcver, the pin*sucrR received a momentary 
check frc::i the cannon of the Jir-senal. some of Avliich being 
jdaced sufficiently high ft>r the balls to fall amidst the mass of 
poasanti-y, withoAit taking effect upon the nearer body of the 
flying soldiers, began to operate as a diversion in favour of tbc 
, fugitives. The A'ory sound caused several of the horsemen to 
halt. At that moment, ray eye fell upon the figure of Garcias 
the smuggler, at the head of the peasantry^ cheering them on ; 
aud by his gestures, appearing to tell them, that those who 
would escape the cannon-balls must close upon those for Avhose 
safety they were fired ; that now was the moment to make 
^ themselves inasters of the arsenal ; and that if they would but 
< follow close, they would force their way in with the flying 
> soldiers. 

So animated, so vehement was his gesticulation, that there 
hardly needed AA'ords to render 'his wdshes comprehensible. 
The panic, hovrever, though but momentary, allowed sufficient 
L time for greater part of the soldiers to throAv themselves into 
I the arsenal. Some, indeed, being again mingled with the 
I pedantry, were shut out, and slaughtered to a man ; the rest 
^prepared* to make good the very defensible post they now pos- 



sessed, knowing well that mercy was a word they had them- 
helves blotted out from the language their enemies. 

Ill the meanwhile, my little companion Achilles had evinced 
much more courage than 1 had anticipated ; whether it was 
that he found, or rather fancied, greater security in the walls 
of the arsenal ; or whether it was th^t necessity produced the 
same change in his nature, that being in a corner is said to 
effect upon a cat ; or whether the quantity of wine which he 
had drunk had conveyed with itself an ecfiial portion of valour, 
I do not know ; but certain it is, that he lay quite quiet for the 
greater part of the time, without attempthig to creep under 
the bed, and only took the precaution of wrapping the bolster 
louTid his head to deaden the sound of the cannon. 

It may easily be supposed, that the viceroy was not particu- 
larly anxious to spare the houses of a town which had shown 
itself so generally inimical ; and, consequently, every cannon 
ivhich could be brought to bear upon the 2 >oint where the in- 
.surgents were pi inci pally collected, -was kept in constant acti- 
^ity, and the dreadful liavoc ivhich they made, began to bo 
evident both amongst the insurgents, and upon the houses 
round about. ‘ 

Garcias, however, who was now evidently acting as com- 
miinder-iii-chicf of the populace, was ju'ompt to remedy all 
the diffi unities of his situation; and animating and ciicou- 
iMgingtfie jieasaiitry by his voice, his gestures, and his example, 
ho kept alive the spirit which had hitherto carried them on to 
such great deeds. 

It is not to be imagined that anj- regular ftiscincs should 
IiiLvc been j^repared by the j)casantiy for the assarit of the 
arsenal, but they had with them six ‘tsinalJ pieces of cannon 
uhicli they had taken, and which they hastily brought against 
the gate. ^ 

The murderous fire, how-cver, both of cannon and musketry, 
kept up u])on the only point where they could have any effect, 
would have prevented the possibility of working them, had not 
I lie fire of the arsenal itself, by demolishing the wall of one of 
the houses ojipositc, discovered the inside of a wool warehouse. 
Fascines w^ere no longer wanting ; the immense woolpacks 
were instantly brought forward and arranged, by the orders of 
Garcias, into as complete a traverse as could have been de- 
sired, supported from behind by the stones of the streets, which 
the insurgents threw up with pickaxes and spades. Their 
position being now much more secure, a movement took place 
amongst the people ; and, while Garcias with a considerable 
body continued to ply the principal gate with his battery, two 
large masses of the insurgents moved off on eithei*hana, and, 
presently after, re-aj^peared at the entrance of the various 



streets Avhich surrounded the arsenal, rolling before them their 
woolpacks, which put them in comparatiye security. 

It was evident that a' general attack was soon to be ex- 
pected ; and, exerting himself with an activity of which I had 
not thought him capable, the viceroy put himself forward in 
every situation of danger. From time to time I caught a 
glimpse of his figure, toil ihg, commanding, assisting, and dack- 
ening not in his activity, though the marks of excessive fatigue 
were sufficiently evidont in his countenance. 

Of course, the gate could not long resist the continued fire of 
the insurgents’ battery ; and as soon 'as it gave way, upon some 
. signal which 1 did not perceive, the whole mass of the peasantry 
poured forth from every street, advancing steadily under a 
most tremendous fire from the guns of the arsenal, ran up the 
glacis, and easily effected a lodgement on the counterscarp 
with the woolpacks. 

The moment was one of excessive interest, and I was gazing 
from the window, marking with anxiety every turn of a scene 
that possessed all the sublime of horror, and danger, and ex- 
cited passion, when I heard a step behind me, and aery from my 
' little friend Achilles, which instantly made me turn roy head. 

I 1 had but time to sec the Spanish soldier who had accused 
mo to the viceroy, with his broadsword raised over my head, 
and to spring aside, when the blow loll with such force, as 
to dash a ]>iece out of the solid masonry of the window frame. 

By the eyes of St, Jeronimo !” cried the man, “thou shalt 
not escape me — though I die this day, thou shalt go half an 
hour before me ! ” — and darting forward he raised his weapon 
to aim another blow at my head. 

Unarmed as I was, mj’ only chance was to rush in upon him 
and, getting within his guard, render the struggle one of mere 
personal strength ; and making a feint, as if 1 w'ould leap 
aside again, I took advantage of a movement of his hand, and 
cast myself into his chest with my full force. 

lie gave way sooner than I had expected, and we both 
went down ; but somehow, though in general a good wrestler, 
certainly infinitely stronger than my adversary, and though at 
first also I was uppermo.st, I soon lost my advantage. I be- 
lieve it was that in attempting to place my knee on his breast, 
it slipped from off his corslet, flinging me forward, so that my 
balance being lost, he easily cast me off and set his own knee 
up^n me. Ilis sword ho had let fall, but be drew his long 
poniard, and threw back his arm to plunge it into my bosom : 
when suddenly he received a tremendous blow on the side of 
the head, which dashed him prostrate on the floor : and to my 
surprise anj astonishment, I saw little Achilles in the person 
of my deliverer. 
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My pressing danger bad communicated to his bosom a spark 
of generous courage which he bad never before felt, and, seiz- 
ing the unloaded musketoon, he had come behind my adversary 
and dealt him the blow which had proved my salvation. Nor 
did he stop here : for what with joy and excitement at bis sue- ' 
cess, and fear that our enemy sbouid recover from the stupe- 
faction which the blow had caused, he continued to belabour 
his head and face with strokes of the musketoon, with a silent ^ 
vehemence and rapidity which not all my remonstrances could 
stop. Even after the man was evidently dead, he continued 
to reiterate Idow upon blow ; sometimes p&using and looking 
at him with eyes hi which horror, and mar, and excitement, 
were all visible ; and then adding another, and another stroke, 
as I have often seen a dog after he has killed a rat, or any other 
noisome animal, every now and then start back and look at 
him, and then give it another bite, and another, till he has left 
it scarce a vestige of its original form. 

Seizing his aim, however, during one of these pauses, } 
begged him to cease ; and would have fain called his attention 
by thanking him for his timely aid ;.but the little man could 
not yet overcome the idea that his enemy might still get up 
and take vengeance on him for the unheard-of daring which 
he had exercised. 

Let me kill him, monseigneur! Let me kill him cried 
he. Don’t you see he moves ? look, look ! ” 

( And, with straining eyes, he struggled forward to make quite 
sure that his victory wanted nothing of completion, by adding 
another blow to those he had already given. 

“lie will never move again, Achipos,” replied i"; ^ spare 
your blows, for you bestow them on a dead man, and well has 
he merited his fate ” 

“ Had we not better tic his hands'^ at least ?” cried the little 
pbiyer. “ He lies still enough too. Only think of my having 
killed a man — I shall be a brave man for all the rest of my 
life. But if I had nut killed him, you would have been lying 
there as still as he is.” 

I expressed my gratitude as fully as I could, but objected to 
the proposal of tying a dead man’s hands. No doubt, indeed, 
could remain of his being no longer in a state to endanger any 
one ; for having no helmet on at the time he entered, the very 
first blow of the musketoon must have nearly stunned him, 
and several of the after ones had driven in his skull in various 
places. It is probable, that, having been kept in confinement 
by the order of the viceroy, he had been liberated at the mo- 
ment the danger became pressing, and that, instead of present- 
ing himself where he might do his duty, his first care had been 
to seek the means of gratifying his revenge, no doubt attribut- 
iug to me the punishment he had received. 8uch an event as 



my death, in the confusio|i and danger of the circumstances, 
he most probably imaginea, wou4d pass unnoticed ; and no one, 
at all events, could prove that it had been committed by his 
hands. Whether his comrade, who had been placed as sentinel 
at the door where wc were confined, had been removed for the 
more active defence of thee place, or whether he had connived 
at the entrance of the assiissin, I know not ; but at all events, 
if he was there, he must have been an accomplice, and con- 
sequently would not have betrayed his follow, 


CHAPTER XXY. 

' W’hilb this was taking place within, the tumult without had 
(increased a thousand-fold ; and the din of cries, and screams, 
^and blo\Vs, and groans, mingled in one wild shriek of human 
[passion, hellish, as if it rose from Phlegethon. But to my siir- 
[ prise, the roar of the cannon no longer drowned the rest, and 
I looking again from the >\indow,I saw all tho outward defences 
in the hands of the ]) 0 })ulacc. The foitiiications of the arsenal 
had only been completed, so far as regarded the mere external 
works ; but even had they been as perfect as Imman ingenuity 
could have devised, the small number of soldiers which 'were 
now within the gates wo\ild never have sufficed to defend so 
great a spf^^e from :t multitude like that of the insurgents. At 
the momeiit that i returned to my loophole, the peasantry were 
pouring on cve»y side into the inner court ; and the viceroy, 
with not more than a hundred Castillians, was endeavouring in 
vain to repel them. If ever whut arc commonly called prodi- 
gies of valour were really wrought, that unhappy nobleman 
certainly did pcrfoiin them, fighting in the very front, and 
making good even the open court of the arsenal against tho 
immense body of populace wdiich attacked it, for nearly a 
quarter of an hour. 

At length, mere fatigue from such unwonted exertions 
seemed to overcome him, and, in making a blow at one of the 
peasants, he fell upon his knees. A dozen hands were raised to 
ll^spatch him ; but at the sight of his danger the Castillians 
■Jtillicd, and closing in, saved iiim from the fury of the people ; 
while bis faithful negro, catching him in his arms, bore him 
iuto the l>ody of the building. 

Though certainly but ill-disposed tow'ards the soldiery, there 
was something in the chivalrous valour which the viceioy hud 
displayed in these last scenes, combined with the lenity he had 
shown ^to myself when brought before him, which created an 
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interest in my bosom that I will own ^eatly divided my wishes 
'I'or the success of the oppressed Oa&lonians. The idea, too, 
entered my mind, that, by exerting my influence with Garcias, 
whom I still saw in the front of the insurgents, I might obtain 
for the viceroy some terms of capitulation. 

Calling to little Achilles to follow me, then, I snatched up 
the sword of the dead Castillian ; and proceeding to the door, 
which, as 1 had expected, was now open, 1 ran out into the long 
corridor, and thence began to search for the staircase that led 
down to the gate, by wliich the viceroy must have entered. On 
every side, however, I heard the cries of thS soldiery, who had 
now retreated into the building, and were proceeding to take 
every measure for its defence to the utmost. Several times 
these cries mi^ed me : and it was not till I had followed many 
a turning and winding, that 1 arrived at the head of a staircase, 
half way down which 1 beheld the viceroy, sitting on one of 
the ste^js, evidently totally exhausted ; while Scipio, the negro, 
kneeling on a lower step, offered him a cup of wine, and seemed 
]>res8ing him to drink. 

At the sound of my stops the slave started up and laid his 
hand upon his dagger ; but seeing me he gave a melancholy 
glance towards his lord, and again begged him to take some 
refreshment. Unused to all exertion, and enormously weighty, 
the excessive toil to which the viceroy had subjected himself 
had left him no powers of any kind, and he sat as I have de- 
scribed, with his eyes shut, his hand leaning on the step, and 
his head fallen heavily forward on his chest, without seeming 
to notice anything that was passing around him. It was in 
vain that I made the proj)osar to parley with Garcias*; he re- 
plied nothing ; and I was again repeating it, hoping by reite- 
ration to make him attend to what I said, when one of his 
oflicers came running down from above. 

“ My lord,’’ cried he, “ the galleys answer the signal, and 
from the observatory I see the boats putting off. If your excel- 
lence makes haste, * you will get to the shore at the same 
moment they de, and will be safe.” 

The viceroy raised his head — At all events 1 will tjy,” said 
he : “ they cannot say that I have abandoned my post while it 
was tenable. Let the soldiers take torches.” 

The oflScer flew to give the necessary directions, and taking 
the cup from the negro, the viceroy drank a small quantity of 
the wine, after which he turned to me : — “ I am glad you are 
here,” said he : “ they talk of my escape — I do not think I can 
cfl'ect it ; but whctlicr I live or die, Sir Frenchman, report 
me aright to the world. Now, if you would come with us, 
follow me — but you might stay with safety — they would not 
injure you.” 

I determined, however, to accompany him, at least as far as 




the boats they talked of, though I knew not how they intended 
to attenapt their escape, surrounded as the arsenal was by the 
hostile populace. 1 felt convinced, however, that I should be 
in greater personal safety in the open streets than shut up in 
the arsenal, where the first troop of the enraged peasantry who 
broke their way in might yery possibly murder me, without at 
all inquiring whether 1 was there as a prisoner or not. At 
the same time 1 fanpied, that in case of the viceroy being 
overtaken, if Garcias was at the head of the pursuers, I should 
have some iufiueucc in chocking the bloodshed that was likely 
to follow. « 

While these thoughts passed through my brain, half a dozen 
voices from below were heard exclaiming, “ The torches arc 
lighted, my lord ! the torches are lighted ! ’’ ahd the viceroy 
rising began to descend, leaning on the negro. I followed with 
Achilles, and, as we passed through the great hall, sufficient 
signs of the enemies' progress were visible to make us hasten 
our flight. The immense iron door was trembling and shivering 
under the continual and incessant Mows of axes and crows, 
with which it was plied by the people, in spite of a fire of 
muskq^ry that a party of the most determined of the soldiery was 
keeping up through the loop-holes of the ground story, and 
from the windows above. A great number of the soldiers, 
whose valour was secondary to their discretion, had already 
fled down a winding staircase, the mouth of which stood open 
at the further end of the hall, with an immense stone trap- 
door thrown back, which when down, doubtless concealed ^1 
traces of the passage below. When we approached it, only 
two or ^hree troopers remained at the mouth holding torches 
to light the viceroy as He descended. 

^^Don Jose,’' said the viceroy, in a faint voice, addressing 
the officer who coiiunanded the company which still kept up 
the firing from the windows, ** call your men together — let 
them follow me to the galleys — ^but take care, when you de- 
scend, to shut down the stone door over the mouth of the 
stairs — lock it and bar it as you know how ; — and make 
haste." 

The tide was out ; and stretching along the margin of the 
sea, a smooth dry sand offered a firm and pleasant footing ; 
but a mtiltitude of large black rocks, strewed irregularly 
about upon the shore, obliged us to m^e a variety of turns 
and circuits, doubling the actual distance we were from the 
boats. The cries and shouts from the place of the late com- 
bat burst upon our ears the moment w'e had issued from the 
passage, and sped us on with greater rapidity. Seeing that 
he could hardly proceed, I took the left arm of the viceroy, 
while his faithful negro Mi]»ported him on the right, and huf- 
ried him toward'* the boats ; but the moment after, another 
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shout burst upon our ear. It was nearer — lar nearer than the" 
rest ; and turniuj^ my head, I beheld a body of the peasantry 
pursuing us, and ai rived at about the same distance from us 
that we were from the boats. 

The viceroy heard it also, and easily interj)reted its mean- 
ing. “I can go no further/^ saidi he ; “but I can die here 
as well as a few paces or a few yards beyond and he made 
a faint effort to draw his sword. , 

“ Yet a little further, my lord, yec a little further/’ cried the 
African : “ they are a long way off* still — we are nearing the ' 
boats. — See, the head boat is steering tcfwards us ! let a 
little further, for the love of heaven !” 

The unfortunate viceroy staggered on for a few paces more, 
when his weariness ngaiii overcame him ; his lips turned livid, 
his eyes closed, and he fell fainting upon the sand. Running 
down as fast as 1 could to the sea, I filled two of the large shells 
that I found with water ; and carrying them back, dashed the 
contents on his face, but it Avas in vain ; and I went back 
again for more, when on turning round, 1 saw a fresh party of 
the insurgents coining down a sloping piece of gi'ound that 
broke the height close by. It Avould have been base to have 
abandoned him at such a moment, and 1 returned to his side 
with all speed. The first of the peasantry were already within 
a few paces, and their brows were still knit, and their eyes 
still Hashing Avith the ferocious excitement of all the deeds 
they had done during the course of tliat terrible morning. As 
they rushed on, I saw Garcias a step or two behind, and called 
to him loudly in French to come forward and protect the vice- 
roy, assuring him that ho had wished the people-well, and 
even had been the means of saving ray life. 

The smuggler made no reply, but starting forward, knocked 
aside the point of a gun that one of the peasants had levelled 
at my head, and catching pe firmly by the hand, held me with 
his gigantic strength, while the people rushed on upon their 
victim. 

The negro strode across his master and drew his dagger — 
one of the insurgents in.>tantly rushed upon him, and fell dead 
at his feet. Another succeeded, when the dagger broke upon 
his ribs — the noble slave cast it from him, and throwing him- 
self prostrate on the body of his master, died with him under 
a hundred wounds. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

f 

“ Beware how you stand >)ctwcen a lion and his proy,” said 
Garcias, releasing myrarm ; “ and let me tell you, sir count, 
it were a thousand times easier to tear his food from the 
hungry jaws of the wild heast, th.*^n to save from the fury of 
this oppressed people the patron and chief of all their oppres- 
sors.” 

“ You are wrong, Garcias,” replied I : “ since^ I have been 
a prisoner here at the arsenal, 1 have had full opportunity to 
see and judge whether he wished to be your oppressor or not; 
and on my honour, no man w^ould more willingly have done 
you justice, an<l punished those who injured yon, had he been 
allowed to hear the evils that w ere committed under the name 
of his authority.” 

**That, then, was his crime!” replied Garcias. “ ITe should 
have heard — he should have known the Wiongs and miseries 
of the people he goverued. Ail in life depends on situation, 
and in his, indolence was a crime — a crime ^^hi(•h has been 
deeply, but not too deeply, expiated. Believe me, Count Louis, 
that kings and governors, who suffer injustice to be committed, 
deserve and will ever meet a more tragic fall than those even 
who commit it themselves.” 

** But see ! ” cried I, they are going to mutilate the bodies ; 
for Heafbri^s sake, stop them, and let them not show them- 
selves utterly savages.” 

“ What matters it ?” asked he ; the heads they are about 
to strike off will never feeV the indignity ; but speak to them 
if you will, and try whether you can persuade them from their 
wrath. — Ho ! stand hack, my friends,” he continued, address- 
ing the people, who even glared upon hftn with somewhat of 
fici'ceness in their look, as he interrupted their bloody occupa- 
tion : — *• hear what this noble Frenchman has to say to you, 
Rud respect him, for he is my friend.” 

“ Viva Garcias !” shouted the people. “ Viva el Libra- 
dor!” and standing forward. 1 endeavoured, as well as I 
could, to calm their excited feelings. 

“ 3Iy good friends,” said I, “ you all know me to be sincerely 
the wcll-wiaher of Catalonia and the cause of freedom. 3fany, 
who are iiero i)rc>ciit. saw me dragged through the streets of 
Barcelona, no later than this morning, tied like a slave, and 
insulted, as I went, by the brutal soldiery, your enemies and 
mine, for no other cause than that I was a Frenchman, ana 
that the French are friendly to the Catalonians. I, therefore, 



have good cause to trium^^ in your success, and to participate 
in your resentment ; but there is a bound, my friends, within 
which resentment should always be coniined, to mark it as 
grand, as noble, as worthy of argrcnt and generous people. It: 
is just, it is right, to punish the offender, to smite the oppres- 
sor, and to crush him with his own^wrong.” 

A loud shout announced that this was the point where the 
angry ffame still burned most furiously,^ | 

“ But,” continued I, “is it right, is it* just, is it noble, to in-8 
.suit the inanimate clay after the spirit has departed ? Is it| 
dignified i Is it grand ? Is it worthy of a great and freej 
people like tlm Catalonians 

“Ko, no ! ” cried one or two voices amongst the better classu 
of the insurgents, “do not insult the body.” jj 

The great majority received with shouts the proposal of car-i 
Tying the bodies to the cathedral, and the rest dared not ©p-i 
pose the opinion of the iiiaiiv. g 

1 had fancied Garcias cold — nay, savage, from the check he| 
had laid upon me at first ; but the energy with which hefl 
pressed the execution of my proposal, before the fickle multi- 1 
tude had time again to change, cleared him in my opinion, | 
and we prepared to return to the city us friends. At this mo-f^ 
nieiit, however, I perceived the Joss of my little com^)anion,^i 
Achilles, and mentioned the circumstance to Garcias, whoi 


gave orders to search for him ; but the poor player was to be 
found nowhere, and 1 began to entertain serious apprehensions, j 
that in case of his having tied he might bo massacred by the i 
first body of the insurgents he encountered. i 

Garcias instantly took advantage of this possihilitjj, making J 
it an excuse for positively prohibiting all promiscuous slaugh- * 
ter ; and so great seemed his influence with the people, from 
the very extraordinary services he Jiad reudcTcd to their cause, 
that 1 doubted not his orders would be received as a law. ] 
Tlie news of the viceroy having been taken had by this time i 
collected the great .body of the insurgents round us; and on ; * 
a proposal from Garcias, they proceeded in a somewhat tumul- 
tuous manner, to elect a council of twelve, who were to have a 
supreme command of the army, as they called themselves, and 
to possess the power of life and death over all prisoners who 
might hereafter be taken. 

Garcias, as might naturally be expected, was appointed 
president of this council, and coinmander-in-chief of the army ; 
and as a representative of the town of Lerida, the alcayde of || 
that city was chosen, he having joined the insurgents from the H 
first breaking out of the iusuiTcction. Added to these were | 
several popular and respectable citizens of Barcelona, with a | 
%ealthy merchant of Taragona ; and, much to my surprise, I | 
was myself eventually proposed to the people, and my name j 



received with a shout, xfhich, from having opposed the fury of 
the populace in its course, ^ had not at all expected. Though 
whoever has once guided a popular assembly even against 
thoir inclinations becomes in some degree a favourite with 
them, this was not, I believe, the sole cause of the contidcnce 
they reposed in me. The ^idea of assistance from France was 
their great support in their present enterprise ; and without 
staying to inquire whctlier he possessed any official character, 
the very knowledge that they had a PVenchman in their 
councils gave them a sort of confidence in themselves, which 
their ill-cemented union required not a little. Involved as 1 
now was in the insurrection, I did not refuse the office they 
put upon me, and my reason w'as very simple : 1 hoped to do 
good, and to act as a cheek upon men whose passions were 
still excited. 

When all this was concluded, a sort of bier was formed of 
1 ]>lkes bound together, and the bodies of the viceroy and his 
' slave placed thereon. Six stout Barcelonese porters raided 
it from the ground and marched on ; the insurrectionary 
council followed next ; and then the populace, armed with 
a thousand varied sort of weapons ; and thus in half-tri- 
umphant, half -funereal procession, we returned towards the 
city. 

As We went, Garcias, with a rapidity of thought and clear- 
ness of arrangement which eminently fitted him for a leader 
in such great, but irregular, enterjiriscs as that iii which be 
was now engaged, sketched out to me his plans for organising 
, the people, maintaining the civil government of the province, 

: rcpetliQ^any attempt to reimposo the yoke which the nation 
* had cast off, raising fuilds for the use of the common weal, 
and gradually restoring that order and tranqiiiility wdiich had 
of course been lost in the tumultuous scenes of the last two 
days. 

lie took care, also, to dispatch ihessengers in every direc- 
tion through the town, bearing strict cammands to all the 
various posts of the insurgents, that no more blood should be 
spilt W'ithout form of trial ; and two of the members of the 
council also were detached on a mission to the coircgidor and 
other ci\ il officers of the city, requiring their union with the 
great body of the Catalonian people, for the purpose of main- 
taining and cementing the liberties which they had that day 
reconquered. His wise conduct, in both respects, produced 
the most beneficial effects. The news of the cessation of 
bloodshed spread like lightning through the city, and induced 
many of the Catalonian nobility, who previously had not 
known whether the insurrection was a mere democratical out- 
rage, or a really patriotic effort for the good of all, to come 
lorth from their houses and, give their hearty concurrence to 



an enterprise tv hose leaders showed s^nuch moderation. At! 
the gate of the cathedra], also, we were met by the corregidor’ 
and all the chief officers of the city, accompanied by a largo 
‘posse’ of alguacils and halberdiers attached to their official J 
station. 

“ My children, ’ said the bishop,^ “ you have this day done 
great and fearful deeds ; and sure I am, that the motives 
which impelled ye thereunto were sug]i as ye could in con- 
science acknowledge and maintain. 1 my^lf can witness how^j 
long ye endured oppressions and injuries, almost beyond thoi] 
patience of mortal men — ^your children aad brothers slaugh-l^ 
tered, your wives and sisters insulted, and God’s altars over-] 
turned and profaned. May Heaven forgive ye for the blood ye*' 
have spilt ; 9ut as some of the innocent must have perished;!; 
with the guilty, 1 enjoin you all to keep to-morrow as a, ; 
strict and rigorous fast, to confess you of your sins, and to.; 
receive absolution ; after which, may God bless and proper i 
you, and strengthen you in the right.” ! 

The good bishop’s speech was received with shouts by the; 
populace, who took it for granted that it proceeded entirely] 
from love and alTection towards them, though individually, 1 
could not help thinking that there was a slight touch of fear ' 
in the business, as the prelate was well aware, that in pulling ; 
down one house the neighbouring ones are very often injured ; j 
and perhaps he might think, that in overthrowing the edifice j 
of Castillian dominion in Catalonia, the populace might shake ; 
the power of the Church also. I know not whether I did him | 
wrong, but of course I did not give the benefit of my thoughts ' 
to any of the rest ; and when he had done, we tooJc v4ir depar- j 
ture from the cathedral, and proceeded towards the viceroy’s | 
palace, which Garcias named for his head quarters. H 

We had now arrived at the viceregal palace ; and, leaving 
Garcias to make what arrangements he thought proper for the 
accommodation of the five hundred men which he had brought < 
with him from Lerhla, and for organising the people of Barce- 
lona into a sort of irregular militia, the insurrectionary council 
repaired to the great hall, and, with the corregidor and alcayde, 
sat till midnight, deciding on the fate of all those person.s that 
the various parties of the armed multitude thought fit to bring ‘ 
before it. 

At midnight the corregidor rose, and addressing me by the j 
name which Garcias bad given me, the Count de I’Orme, re- ^ 
quested me to lodge at his house, as most probably 1 had not 
apartments prepared in the city. 1 willingly accepted his 
hospitality, and, escorted by a strong body of alguacils, we 
proceeded to his dwelling, where a very handsome chamber 
'was assigned to me, and 1 was preparing to go to rest after a 
day of such excessive excitement and fatigue, when 1 was 
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I interrupted by some dfcc knoclcing at the door. I bade him 
foome in, and to my great surprise 1 beheld my little attendant, 
fAchilles, completely dressed in Spanish costume ; though, to 
Town the truth, his ‘hant do chaase^ came a good way belovir 
’-his knees, and his ‘ just-au-corps’ hung with rather a 8 lovenl 3 ' 
air about his haunches, dlis hat, too, which was ornamented 
witVi a high plume, fell so far over his forehead as to cover his 
eyebrows, wnich were themselves none of the highest ; and, 
in short, his whole suit seemed as if it intended to eat him 
up. 

“ Ah, my dearly beloved lord and master !** cried the little 
player, “ thank God, that when 1 celebrate my februa in memory 
of my deceased friends, I shall not have to cjill upon your 
name among the nnmher ; though I little thought that you 
would get out of the hands of that dreadful multitude so safely 
as you have done.” 

I welcomed my little attendant as his merits deserved ; and 
congratulating him on his fine new feathers, asked him how 
ho had contrived to escape the of the people, without even 
having been brought Insfore the council. 

“Why, to speak sooth, I escaped but narrowly,” answered 
little Achilles ; “ and but that my lord loves not the high and 
tragic style, I could tell my talc like Corneille and Rotrou — 
ay, and make it fall, full of horrors. But to keep to the lowly 
walk in which it is your will to chain my soaring spirit ; when 
I saw' that poor unhappy viceroy faint, and a great many folks 
coming along the shoic with lances, and muskets, and knives, 
and a great many other things, which are occasionally used 
for worstr purposes than^to eat one's dinner, I looked out for a 
place where my meditations were not likely to be interrupted 
by the clash of cold iron, and seeing none such upon the 
snore, I betook me to a small piece of green turf that came 
slanting down from the hill to the beach, and there I began to 
run faster than I ever pdied my legs on an upland before. The 
exercise I found* very pleasant, and God knows how long 1 
should have continued it, especially as some of the folks on 
the beach, seeing me run, pointed mo out with their muskets, 
that th<*ir friends might admire my agility, and I began to 
hear something whistle by my head every now and then in a 
very encouraging manner ; but just when I got to the top of 
the hill — plump — I came upon a mob twice as big as the 
other. Instantly they seized me, and asked me a thousand 
questions, which I could not answer, for I did not understand 
one of them ; when suddenly one fellow got hold of me, threw 
me down, and — blessed be the sound from henceforth for ever, 
Amen ! — though he held a knife to my throat, and stretched 
out his arm in a very unbecoming manner, he at the same time 
muttered to himself, *I>iantre!’ between hia teeth, in a way 
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that none t>ut a tnie>horn Frenchman could hare done 
‘ Biantre ! ’ cried he, grasping my throat. — ‘ Biaiitrc ! ’ repli' 

I, in the same tone. — ‘Biantre!’ exclaimed he, letting go hi 
hold, and opening his mouth voider than before.— ‘ Biantre ! 
repeated I, devilish glad to get rid of him. — ‘ Foiitre ! th< 
fellow mocks me I ’ cried he, dmwir«g back his knife to run ii 
into my gizzard. — ‘ Ah ! ’ exclaimed I, ‘ if your poor dear father 
could SCO you now about to murder m^, what would he say ? 
— ‘ Biable ! ’ cried he, ‘ arc you a Frenchman 1 ’ — ^ Certainly,*] 
answered I, ‘ nothing less, though a little one.' — ‘ And tlo yoi ' 
know my father V exclaimed he, catching 'Ino in his arms, and 
hugging me very fraternally. — ‘Not a whit,’ answered 1 : 
wish I did, f<jr then possibly you would for his sake show me 
how 1 can save my throat from these rude ruffians.’ — ‘That I 
will, for our country’s sake,’ answered he, and helping mo up,| 
he told some half-dozen dogged-looking fellows, who had re-| 
niaincd to help him to stick me, a long story^ full of Spanish] 
OSes and anoscs, which seemed to satisfy them very well, forj 
instead of running me through, they hugged me till I 
was nearly strangled, crying out, ‘‘Viva la Francial’all the* 
while. I 

“ After this, my companion, who is the corregidoris French! 
cook, gave me a green feather, which has ever since proved! 
the best feather in my cap ; for this green, it seems, is tho | 
colour of the Catalonians, and since I put it in my hat, every ' 
one I have met has made mo a low bow. The cook and myself j 
swore eternal amity on the field of battle, and instead of going ' 
on to murder the viceroy, by which nothing was to be got, Wo 
went back, and joined the good folks who had just bi9ken into . 
the palace of the general of the gaileys. There had been a ; 
little assassination done before we came up ; but the general ' 
himself had got off on hoard his sbdps, and the multitude were 
taking care of his goods ajid chattels for him. I entered into 
their sentiments with a fellow-feeling which is quite sur- 
prising ; and while ‘great part of them were standing staring 
at a foolish little black figure that rolled its eyes, and were 
swearing that it was first cousin to Beelzebub, I got hold of a 
drawer, in which were these pretty things,” and he produced a 
string of clear-set diamonds of inestimable value': “ these 1 
brought away for your lordship,” he added ; “ they are too 
good for me, and I had just heard you were safe and sound, 
and a great man amongst the rebels. For my part, 1 satisfied 
myself with a handful or two of commoner trash in the shape 
of gold pieces, and this suit of clothes, with a few lace shirts 
and other articles of apparel, which 1 thought you might 
want.” 

1 had by this time got into bed, but I could not refrain from 
examining the diamonds, which were certainly most splendid* 
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After 1 had done, 1 rctiu’ned them to Achillei^, telling him, of 
course, that 1 could not accept of anything so acquired ; upon 
which he took them back again very coolly, saying, ‘‘Very 
well, my lord, then I will keep them myself. Times may 
change, and your opinion too. If 1 had not taken them some 
Catalonian rel)el would, anil therefore I will guard them safely 
as lawful plunder j” and j»o saying, he left me to repose. 


^ C11A1>TKR XXVII. 

I So fatigued was I, that the night passed like an instant ; and 
) when Achilles came to wake me the next morning, I could 
} scarcely believe I had slej»t half an hour. The good little 
I player returned instantly, as he begun to dress me, to the suh- 
j ject of the diamonds, with the value of which he seemed well 
. acquainted ; and as he found me positive in my determination 
i to appropriate no one article of his plunder, except a rich 
' laced shirt or two, which had belonged to the Marquis de 
, Villafranca, and was a very convenient accession to my ward- 
' robe, he requested that, at all events, I would mention his 
; possession of the diamonds to no one. 

' With this I willingly complied, as I felt that I had no right 
to use the generous offer he had made me against himself. 

Before I was dressed, a message was conveyed to me from 
the corregidor, stating that, as we should probably be occupied 
, at the council till late, he had ordered .some refreshment to be 
prepared for us before we went ; and further, that he waited 
iny leisure for a few minutes’ conversation with me. I bade 
j the secant stay for a mom^ent, and then followed him to the 
corregidor’s eating-room, \%here I not at all displeased to 
find a very substantial breakfast ; for not having eaten any- 
’ thing since the meal which the viceory’s negro had conveyed 
to me in prison, I was not lightly tormented with the demon 
of hunger. The corregidor received me with a great deal 
more profound respect than I found myself entitled to ; and, 
seating me at the table, helped me to vnrious dishes, which did 
gr<uit honour to the skill and taste of Achilles’ friend the 
I cook. After a little, the servants were sent away, and the 
[ officer addressed me with an important and mysterious tone, 
[ upon the views and determinations of France. 

“ 1 am well aware, Monsieur le Comte dc TOrme,” said he, 
“ that the utmost secrecy and discretion are required in an 
' agent of your character ; and that, of course, you are bound 
to communicate with no one who cannot show you some autho- 
for so doing ; but if you will look at that letter from 
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Monsieur de Noyers, one of your ministers, and written also, 
as you will see, by the express command of his eminence of 
Richelieu, you will have no longer, I am sure, any hesitation 
of informing me clearly, what aid and assistance your govern- 
ment intends to give us in our present enterprise. 

I took the letter which he om^redf but replied without open • 
ing it, “ I am afraid, sir, that you greatly mistake the charac- 
ter in which I am here. You must lock upon me simply as a 
French gentleman whom accident has conducted to your city, 
unauthorised, and indeed incompetent, to communicate with 
anybody upon affairs of state, and probably more in the dark’ 
than yourself, in regard to what aid, assistance, or counte- 
nance the French government intends to give to the people of j 
Catalonia.” • 

The corregidor shook his head, and opened his eyes, and 
seemed very much astonished. After falling into a reverie, 
however, for a moment or two, he began to look wiser, and 
replied, “ Well, sir, I admire your prudence and discretion, 
and doubtless you act according to the orders of your govern- 
ment, but at the same time I must* beg that, when you write 
to France, you will inform his eminence of Richelieu, that the 
Catalonian people arc not to be triffed with, and that having, 
under promises of assistance from the French government, 
thrown oflp the Oastillian yoke, we expect that France will im- 
mediately realise her promises, or we must apply to some other 
power for more substantial aid.” 

“ Although 1 once more inform you, my dear sir,” answered 
I, 'Hhat you entirely mistake my situation, yet at the same 
time, 1 shall be very happy to bear any communicdfVion you 
may think fit to the Cardinal de Richelieu, and in the mean- 
time set your mind quite at case about the assistance you re- 
quire. The French government, depend upon it, will keep to 
the full every promise wlych has been made you. It is too 
much the interest of France to alienate Catalonia from the do- 
minions of King Philip, to leave a doubt of her even surpass- 
ing your expectations, in regard to the aid you hope for/’ 

“ Nay, this is consoling me most kindly I” cried the corregi- 
dor, persisting in attributing to me the character of a diplo- 
matist, in spite of all my abnegation thereof ; “may 1 com- 
municate what you say to the members of the council, and 
the chief nobility of the province ? ” 

“As my private opinion, decidedly,” replied I ; “but not in 
the least as coming from one in a public capacity, which v^ould 
be grossly deceiving them.” 

“ My dear young friend,” said the corregidor, rising and em- 
bracing me with the most provoking self-satisfaction in all 
Ills looks, “ doubt not my discretion. I understand you per- 
fectly, and will neither commit you nor myself, depend upon 
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it. As to your return to France, there is not a merchant in 
me town who will not willingly put the best vessel in the har- 
pour at your command when y^ou like ; but if you wish t6 set 
put instantly, there is a brigantine appointed to sail for Mar- 
^illcs this very day, at high water, which takes place at noon. 
jOur despatches for the cardinal shall be prepared directly. I 
^ill superintend the embarkation of your sea-store, and though 
porry to lose the assistance of your wise council, 1 am satisfied 
Ithat your journey will produce the most beneficial efl'oets to 
jthe general eause.” 

i As 1 now saw that the corregidor had perfectly determined 
In luB own mind that I should bear the character of an agent 
iof the French government, whether 1 liked it or not, 1 was 
lain to submit, and take advantage .of the o])portunity of re- 
tturuing to my own country with all speed. It was therefore 
^arranged that 1 should depart by the brigantine for Marseilles ; 
land having seen Achilles, and ascertained tliat he would rather 
jiiccompany me to France than stay beside the flesh-pots of 
iFjgypt, 1 gave him twenty louis from my little stock, and bade 
bim embark with all speed, after having bought me some 
]clothes, through tlie intervention of his friend the cook. 1 
then proceeded with the corregidor to the viceregal palace. 

On each side of the grand entrance were tied a number of 
iborsps, apparently latcl}*^ arrived, heated and dusty, and, it ap- 
peared to me, stained with blood. There was a good deal of 
bustle and confusion, too, in the halls and passages — persons 
pushing in and out, }>arties of six or seven gathered together 
in corners, and various other signs of some new event having 
liappene4. We passed on, however, to the hall in which the 
council had assembled the night before, and here we found 
. that it was again beginning to resume its sitting. 

“Have you heard the news T’ cried the ulcayde of Lerida ; 
' “ our horsemen have defeated a party of a hundred Arragonesc 
cavalry, who were coming to the city, not knowing the revolu- 
tion which had taken phice. The whole troop has been slain 
or dispersed, and its leader brought in a prisoner.'" 

[ At this moment Garcias beckoned me across the room, and 
' leading me to one of the windows, he spoke to me wdth 
^«ambling kind of manner, very different from the general 
p^jhptarness of bis discourse, asking me a great many question.^ 
, concerning the corregidor, his treatment of me, and all that 
' had passed, of w^hich 1 gave him a clear account, telling him 
i my determination to depart for France immediately. 

“ You do right,” said he, .somewhat abruptly ; “you might 
become involved more deeply than you could wish with the 
i politics of our province. l)id you look into the strong room 
to the right, at the bottom of the stairs, as you came 



“ No/’ replied I, fiomeTvhat surprisod at his strange manner. ' 
“ do you ask ?’* 

!Q«cause if you had done so you would have seen an old 
friend,” replied Garcias, biting* his lip ; “ the Chevalier do 
Montenero, who lives near you at the white house below — — ” 

“ 1 know, I know whom you mt^n,” cried I. “ What of 
him 1 ” 

Why he has been taken prisoner this morning,” replied 
Garciasj “ by one of the most deeply injured and most cruelly 
revengeful of our cavaliers. lie is known to have been a dear 
friend of the late viceroy, with whom he sewed in New Spain, 
and they demand that he he brought out into the square, and 
.‘'hot without mercy.” 

“ They shalJ shoot me first ! ” replied I. 

“ Indeed ! ” said Garcias, composedly, and then added, a 
moment after, And me, too. I owe the chevalier thanks for 
1 laving sheltered me when I was pursued by the douauiers ; 
and though he spake hai'shly of my trade, he shall not find me 
ungrateful. But sec, the council are seating themselves ! Gk> 
to them, make them as long a speech as you can about your 
going to France ; avoid, it* possible, denying any more that 
you arc an agent of that government. You have done so once, 
wliich is enough. Let the corregidor persuade them and him- 
''Clf of what he likes — but, at all events, keep them employed 
till I come back, upon any other subject than the prisoners. I 
go to collect together some of my most resolute and trusty fel* 
lows, to back us in case of necessity. Quick ! to the table ! 
'J'he alcayde is rising to speak.” 

I advanced ; and while Garcias left the hall, I addroased the 
council without* seating myself, apoldgisiug to the alcayde, 
'»rho was already on his f^t, for pre-engaging his audience, 
and stating the short time I had to^einaiu amongst them as an 
ciicuse for my doing so. I^tUcn, with as lengthy words and as 
protracted emphasis as I could command, went on, otiering to 
be the hearer of any^message, letter, or communication, to the 
government of France ; at the same time promising to carry 
to my own country the most favourable account of all thek 
jtroceedings. I dilated upon their splendid deeds^ and their 
generous sentiments, but I fixed the whole weight of my 
eulogy upon their moderation in victory, and then darted otf 
to a commendation of mercy and humanity in general ; 
showing that it was always the quality of great and generous 
minds, and that men who had {performed the most splendid 
achievements in the field, and evinced the greatest sagacity in 
the cabinet, had always shown the peatost modei-ation to 
their enemies when they were in their power. Still Gaicias 
did not come ; and 1 proceeded to eay, that, by evincing this 
magnanimous spirit, the Catalonians bound all good men to 



their cause, and that it would become not only a pleasure, but 
an honour and a glory to the nation who should assist thejpi in 
their quarrel, and maintain them in their freedom. At the 
end of this tirade my eyes turned anxiously towards the door, 
for both topics and woids began to fail me ; but Garcias did 
not appear, and 1 was obliged to return to my journey to 
France. 1 begged tlicm therefore, to consider well the de- 
spatches they were abqut to send, and at the same time to have 
them made up uith all convenient dispatch ; requesting that 
they would themsches give a full detail of what had already 
been done, of what* they sought to do, and what they required 
from France ; and after having exhausted my whole stock of 
sentences, 1 was at last obliged to end, by cnlling them “ the 
brave, the moderate, the magnanimous OatHlonians !” 

What between the acclamation that was to follow this — for 
men never fail to applaud their owu praises — and any dis- 
cussion which might arise concerning the despatches, I hoped 
that Garcias would have time to return ; but, at all events. I 
could not have manufactured u seutcucc more, if niy own life 
had been at stake. 

I was, however, disappointed in my expectations. The raag- 
uauiinouH Catalonians did not, indeed, neglect to shout ; but 
the alcayde of Lerida, who was one of those men whose own 
businesH is always more important than that of any one else, 
rose, immediately after the noise had subsided, and represented 
to the council that they were keeping one of their most active 
and iiieritorioub paitisans, Gil Moreno, waiting with his 
])ri 80 iier ; ami that from the nature of the case, as he con- 
ceived iij five minutes would be sulficicnt to decide upon their 
course of action, lie then ended with proposing, that before 
any other business whatever was entered upon, the prisoner 
should be brought before the council. 

This was recei\cd with such a quick and cordial assent from 
all the members of the council, that it would have been worse 
than useless to resist it. and 1 was compolled to hear, unop- 
posed, the order given for (iil Moreno to bring his prisoner to 
the council-chamber. 

The Catalonian had ]>robably been waiting with some im- 
patience for this summons ; and the moment after it was given, 
no presented himself before the council. If ever relentless 
cruelty was expressed in a human countenance, it was in his. 
lie was a short man, very quadrate in form, with large, dispro- 
portioned feet and hands, and a wide, open chest, over which 
now a]mcared a steel corslet, llis complexion was as dingy as 
a Moors, and his features in general large, but not ill-formed, 
llis eyes, however, were small, black as jet, and sparkling like 
diamonds ; and his forehead, though broad and high, was ex- 
tremely protuberant and heavy, wmle a deep wrinlde running 
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between his eyebrows, together with a curve downwards in the 
corners of his mouth, and a slight degree of prominence of 
the under jaw, gave his face a bitter Sternness of expression, 
which was not at all softened by a sinister inward cast of his 
right eye. Behind him was brought in, between two armed 
Ciitulouians, and followed by a multitude of others, the cheva- 
lier, or, as the Spaniards desi^ated him, the Conde de Mon- 
tenero. llis arms were tied tightly witli ropes, but the tran- 
quillity of his looks, the calmness of his step, and the dignity 
of his whole demeanour, were unaltered ; and he cast his eyes 
round the council slowly and deliberately, scanning every 
countenance, till his look encountered mine. The expression \ 
(if surprise which his countenance then assumed is not easily j 
to be describca. I thought even that the sudden sight of one • 
Ilc knew, amongst so many hostile faces, called up, before he i 
could recollect other feelings, even a momentary glance of 
l)leasure, but it was like a sunbeam struggling through wintry 
clouds, lost before it was distinctly seen ; and his brow knit 
into somewhat of a frown, as he ran his eye over the other 
iiieinbers of the council. 

“Speak, Gil Mo;’eno,” said the alca3’'de of Lerida, who being 
the first person that had received the news of the chevalier^ 
cajituro, bad appropriated it to himself, as an affair which he 
was especially called upon to manage: — “what report have» 
you to make to the supreme council of Catalonia ? ” 

*• A short one,” answered Moreno, roughly. “ On my patrol 
this morning, two miles from the city gate, I met with a body 
of Arragoiicse horse. I bade them stand and give the word, 
when they gave the king', and 1 instantly attacked "them— 
killed some — dispersed the rest, and took their captain, i&c- 
cording to the orders given out last night, I brought him to 
the council, and now, because he is a known friend of the 
tyrant who died ^-^esterday,, was t«ken in arms against Cata- 
lonian freedom, and is in every way an enemy to the province. 

1 demand that he be«turned out into the Plaza, and shot, as he 
deserves.” 

“ And what reasons can the prisoner give, why this should 
not be the case?” demanded the alcayde, turning to the 
chevalier. 

“Very few,” answered he, with somewhat of a scornful 
smile, “ and those of such a nature that, from the constitution 
ol' this self-named council, they are not veiy likely to be re- 
ceived. The laws of arms — the common principles of right 
aud justice — the usages of all civilised nations, and the feel- 
ings and notions of all men of honour.” 

It may easily be supposed that such a speech was not cal- 
culated particularly to prejudice the council in favour of the 
siH^aker, and I would have given much to have stopped it in 
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It« coume ; but just as the chevalier ended, my mind was 
{greatly relieved by the reappearance of Garcias, who now 
jfcook his scat by the side of the corregidor, while the alcayde 
replied, — Such reasons, sir,” answered he, “ must remain vague 
and inbignificant, without you can show that they apply to 
your case, which as yet you have not attempted to prove.” 

“The application is so self-evident,” said I, interposing, 
“that it hardly requires to be pointed out. If the Catalonians 
are a separate people, as they declare themselves, and at war 
with Philip, king of Castille, they are hound to observe the 
rights of nations, afld to treat well those prisoners they take 
from their enemy. The common principles of right and justice 
require, that every man should be proved guilty ^f some s])e- 
cilio crime before he he condemned. TIiq usages of all civilised 
nations sufficiently establish that no man is criminal for bear- 
ing arms, except it be against the land of his birth, or the 

f overnment under which he lives ; and the feelings of men of 
onour must induce you to respect, rather than to blame, the 
man who docs his utmost endeavour in favour of the monarch 
whom he serves.” 

“ IIo ! ho ! sir Frenchman !” cried '^rorciio. glaring upon me 
with eyes, the cast in which was changed to a frighriul squint 
by the vehemence of Lis anger. “ Come you here to ])ratc to 
ms about the laws of nations, and the feelings of nonrmr ? 
Know, that the Catalonians feel what is due to themselves, and 
their own honour, better than you or any other of your country 
can instruct them. Know, that they will have justice done 
upon your oppres80i*s ; and if you, Frenchman, do not like it, 
wc care* not for yo\i, and can defend our own rights with our 
own hands. Once, and again, I demand the dihtli of this pri- 
soner, and if the council, as they choose to call themselves, do 
not grant it ” 

“What then?” thundered Garcias. “The council, as they 
choose to call themselves f I say the council as the Catalonian 
people have called them — and if they do not grant the death 
of the prisoner, what then ?” 

“ Why then his life is mine, and I will take it ?” answered 
Moreno, drawing a pistol from his belt, and aiming at the head 
of the chevalier, wno stood as firm and unblenching as a rock. 

I was at the bottom of the table — opposite to me stood Mo- 
reno and the chevalier : and without the thought of a moment, 
1 vaulted across and seized the arm of the Catalonian. It was 
done like lightning — almost before I knew it myself, and feel- 
ing that he could no longer hit the chevalier, the blood-thirsty 
villain struggled to turn the muzzle of the j)istol upon me. A 
many people pressed round us, embarrassing me by striv- 
mf to aid me ; and getting the pistol near my head, Moreno 
Jlled* The ball, however, aid not injure me, but just grazing 





my neck, went on, and struck the alcayde of Leri da on the 
temple. He started up from his chair, fell back in it, and 
expired without uttering a word. 

“ By ITeaveu he has killed one of the council ! ” cried Gar- 
cias. “ Seize him ! He shall die, by St. James ! ” 

But Moreno turned to the crowd ^J'ho £lled that end of the 
hall : “Down with this self-elected council !*’ cried he, “down 
with them ! They would make worse slaves of us than the 
Castillians had done. Who will stand by Moreno ?’* 

“ I will ! I will !” cried each of the two who had entered 
A\ith him to guard the chevalier. “ I willy ’ uttered another 
voice behind him ; hut at the same instant the whole crowd, 
upon whom he had mistakingly relied, but who were, in fact, 
the most certain followers of Garcias, threw themselves upon 
Moreno, and those that had expressed themselves of his party, 
and in a moment the whole four were tied hand and foot, as 
f-urely as they had tied the chevalier. 

“ 1 say, down with those who would introduce dissension and 
insubordination into the new government of Catalonia,” cried 
Carcias. “Members of the coiinciI,’\lie added, “whatever 
services I may have rendered, and which I trust somewhat sur- 
pass those of this rebel to your authority, 1 seek no more than 
that share of influence which the people have bestowed uj)on 
me, in common with yourselves ; and wiien I propose that the 
(Joudo de Montencro shall be well treated and his life spared, 

I do so merely as one of your own body, possessing but a single 
voice out of twelve. Let us, liowcvur, determine upon this di- 
T'cctly, that we may proceed to the more important business of 
the despatches to be sent to France. Give me your vot^':**” 

Whatever might be the tone of moderation which Garcias 
assumed, his influence with the people was evidently so power- 
iul, that of couisc it extended in some degree to the council ; 
and their votes were instantly given in favour of what he pro- 
loosed. The next considerafiou became how to dispose of the 
chevalier. Every one present knew the unstable basis on 
which their authority rested ; and in case of any change in 
the popular feeling, it was evident that the lives of all the 
l»risoners would );e the first sacrifice ofl’ered at tlio shrine of 
anarchy. 

A good deal of vague conversation passed upon the subject ; 
and fluding that every one hesitated to make the proposition, 
which probably every one wdshed, I took it upon myself, and 
proposed, that, as an act of magnanimity, which a whole 
world must admire and respect, they should liberate the Cheva- 
lier de Moutenero, and every other person attached to the Cas- 
tillian government ; merely taking the precaution of convey- 
ing them to the frontier of Catalonia. “ At the same time,” 1 
said, “those Catalonians who were last night committed to 
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prison upon frivolous accusations can be again examined. If 
not guilty of serious crimes, let them also be freed. Thus, the 
last thing I shall see, before returning to my own country, will 
be the greatest net of moderation which a victorious nation 
ever performed in the first excitement of its success.'* 

While I spoke, the eye.® of Gil Moreno, who had not been 
removed from the hall, glared upon me as if he could have 
eaten my heart ; and jwhen the council gave a general assent 
to the ])roposnl, he turned away with a groan of disappointed 
rage, biting his upper lip with the teeth of the under jaw, till 
the contortion of his face was actually frightful. 

On hearing the decision of the council, the chevalier ad- 
vanced a step, and addressed a few words to tjieni. “ Cata- 
lonians,” said he, “ you have acted in a different manner from 
that which I expected, and 1 therefore tell you, what I never 
would have done while the sword was suspended over my head 
— ^that 1 came not here wdth intentions hostile to your liberties. 
1 knew not of any revolt having taken place in this province, 
although 1 had heard rumours that many galling opf>ression6 
bad been inflicted on the people. My object in coming was to 
SCO an ancient companion in arms, who was the viceroy of this 
province ; and 1 came by his own invitation, to assist him with 
my poor advice in controlling the irregularities and enormities 
of the undisciplined soldiery with whicli a bad minister had 
encumbered his government. I3y his request. iiUo, I brought 
with me from Airagon a troop of guards, on whose good con- 
duct he could rely, they having served under my command in 
Peru. Were my hands free, 1 could show you a letter from 
the \*itoroy, in which Jie commiserates your sufferings, and 
bitterly complains of the insubordination of the troops. I 
he.^r that you have .slain him. If so, God forgive you, for he 
wished you w'ell ! In regard to your revolt from the crown of 
Spain, depend upon it you will be^ compelled, sooner or later, 
to return to the domiiuon of King Philip. It is not that 1 
would speak in favoin- of the Count Duke Olivarez,*’ he con- 
tinued, seeing an irritable movement in the council; ‘‘that 
bad minister has injured me as -well as you, and has been the 
cause of my having for years quitted Spain, wherein I had 
once hoped to have made my country : but still, by language, 
by manners, by geographical situation, Catalonia is an integral 
jiart' of Spain, and-- 

“ We will spare you the trouble, sir,” interrupted the cor- 
regidor, ‘‘ of saying any more. W'e have cast off the yoke of 
Spain, and, by the aid of God, we will maintain onr indepen- 
dence as a sepamte people ; but should not that be granted us, 
^gkwould have King I'hilip know, that sooner than return to 
tSe' dominion under which we have suffered so much, we will 
l^ve ourselves to any other nation capable of supporting by 
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force of arms our division from Spain. Let the algiiacils untie 
the prisoner's hands.” 

Shortly after the chevalier had begun to speak, Garcias had 
quitted the hall, and he now returned, announcing that ho had 
(with that prompt energy which peculiarly characterised him) 
already prepared a horse and escort for the Condc de Aloiite^ 
nero, which would carry him safely to the limits of Catalonia. 
The chevalier bowed to the council, glapced his eyes towards 
me, of whom, since his first cnlrtance, he had taken no more 
notice than he bestowed on the person least known to him at 
the table, and then followed Garcias from- the liall. I could 
not resist my desire to speak to him, and making a sudden 
pretence to l^ave the council, I pursued the steps of the che- 
valier and his conductor to the small room in which he had 
been formerly confined. Garcias was turning away from him 
as 1 approached, saying, “The horse shall be^up in an instant, 
l>ut do not show yourself to the people till the last moment.” 

As he went I entered, and the chevalier turned immediately 
to me, with that sort of frigid politeness, that froze every 
warmer feeling of my heart. 

“ I have to thank you, sir,” said he, “ for my life, which Ls 
valuable to me, not merely as life, but from causes which you 
may one day know ; a few years, just now, are of more conse- 
quence to me than I once thought they ever could be. I 
tnereforc, sir, return you my thanks, for interposing both your 
voice and your person, this day, to save me from death.” 

“ Monsieur dc Montencro,” replied 1, “ there has been a time, 
when your manner to me would liave been very different : but 
1 must rest satisfied with the consciou.sne,ss of not ^^vriting 
your regard less than I did then.” 

‘‘ I am sorry, sir,” replied he, that you compel me to look 
upon you in any other light than as a stranger who has inter- 
posed* to save my life ; but as it is so, allow me to say, that 
something else than mere assertion is necessary to convince 
me, on a subject which we had better not speak upon. Could 
you give anything better than assertion, I declare to Heaven, 
that your own father would not have the same joy in your ex- 
culpation from guilt — nay, not half so much — as I should!” 
and there shone in his eye a momexitary beam of that kindness 
with which be once regarded ine, that convinced me what ho 
said was true. 

Monsieur de Montenero,” replied I, ^Uhe reasons for my 
silence are removed, and 1 can give you something better than 
assertion.” 

“ Then do, in God's name ! ” cried he, “ and relieve my mind 
from a load that has burdened it for months. How you came 
here, or what you do here, I know not ; but there is certainly 
some mystery in your conduct, which I cannot comprehend, 
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Explain it all then, Louis, if ever the affection with which you 
once seemed to regard me was real.*’ 

I grasped Lis hand, for that one word Louis reawakened, by 
the magic chain of association, all that regard in my bosom 
which his coldness and suspicion had benumbed ; and in a mo- 
ment more I should have* told him enough to satisfy him that 
his doubts had been unfounded. But it seemed as if heaven 
willed that that story was never to be told, for just as I was 
about to speak, Garcias returned in habte. “ The horse is at 
the gate,” said he. “ and the guard prepared ; mount, Sefior, 
with all speed, anti out by the Roses’ gate, for Moreno’s people 
have heard of his arrest, and are gathering at the other end of 
the town.” r 

“Louis,” said the chevalier, turning to me, “if you will 
proceed with the explanation you were about to give, and can 
really satisfy my mind on that subject, I will stay and take my 
chance, for I shall no longer fear death for a moment.” 

TJiis declaration, as may ca.sijy be supposed, surprised me 
not a little, after the value which he had before allowed that 
life pos.‘^cs8ed in his eyes ; for whatever might be the interest 
which he took iu me personally, and whatever might be the 
enthusiasm that characterised his mind, I could not conceive 
that, without some strong motive superadded, he would offer 
to risk so much for the sake of one, iu regard to whose inno- 
cence he had shown himself almost unwilling to be convinced. 

Garcias, however, permitted no hesitation on the subject. 
“ Stay ! ” cried he, in an accent of almost indignant astonish- 
ment : “ AVheii we have perilled both our lives to gain you the 
meah?bf going, do you.talk of staying i Sefior de Moutenero, 
you are not mad ; and if you are, I am not ; therefore I say, 

J ^ou must go directly, without a moment’s pause;” and not al- 
owing anuther word, he hurried him away, saw him mount, 
commanded the e.scort of twenty men, who accompanied him, 
to defend him with their lives ; and then returning to me, led 
the way back to the council-hall. 

“ Members of the Supreme Council of Catalonia,” said he 
abruptly as w^e entered, “ our first duty is to show to the na- 
tion, that though we have cast off the yoke of Castille, wc 
huYO not cast off the restraint of law. A member of this 
honourable body has been shot at the very council table, by a 
man acting in open rebellion to the authority committed to us 
by the people — wc require no evidence of the fact, which was 
committed before our eyes. If we let the punishment slumber, 
justice and order are at an cud ; anarchy, slaughter, and con- 
fusion must inevitably follow. Give me your voices, noble Cata- 
lonians. 1 pronounce Gil Moreno guilty of murder, agmvated 
^ treason towards the nation, aifd therefore worthy of death I 
My vote is given ! ” He spoke rapidly and etemly ; and after 



a momentary hesitation, and whispering consultation, the rm 
of the council unanimously agreed in his award. 

“ Take away the prisoner,” said Garcias^; and Moreno was r< 
moved. “Now let some noble Sehor wiite the sentence,” cou’ 
tinned he : “ I am no clerk, but I will attend to the exocutio; 
of it.” 

The sentence was accordingly written ; and having beer 
signed by all the members of the council, Garcias took it, ai 
he said, to have it fixed upon the fronf of the palace, and lefi 
us. llis absence, however, had beyond doubt another object, fo. 
while the corregidor was, according to the direction of the coun 
cil, writing a despatch from the provisional government o 
Catalonia to the prime minister of France, the stern voice o 
tlie insurrectionary leader was heard in the square, giving th 
word of command, “Fire!” The report of a platoon was in-j 
sinntly heard ; and it was not difHcuH to guess that A|pai;p)q 
had ta>ted of that fate wliich he had been so willing to 
on otbcj’s. 

The (le.sj)atches were soon j)re]>ared ; and the council, willing 
to assume all the pomp of established authority, ordered mo tc 
bo conducted to the port, as one of its members, with all sort 
of ceremony- Garcias remained at the palace, to take mea< 
snres against any movement on the part of Moreno’s partisans 
but the corregidor accompanied me to the water side : anc 
having fomaily resigned the seat, to which 1 had been call 
in the council, 1 embarked on board the brigantine, and tool^ 
leave for ever of Uarcelona, j 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

Wn landed at Marseilles, ^aftcr a safe and rapid passage, and I 
* prepared to sot out with all .speed for Lyons, hoping, by being 
the first to bear the Cardinal de Richelieu news, which 1 well 
divined would be most joyful to him, that I might at all events 
remove some of the dangers and difficulties of my situation— 
a sii nation w'hich I hardly dared to contemplate. 

Money I had hardly more than would bear me to Paris 
resources, I hud none before me, and I .shrank from the idea of 
either writing to, or hearing fiom, the once -loved home that 1 
had left, with a degree of horror it is difficult to describe. 
What could I write, without forcing my mind to dwell upon 
details that w ere agony to think of 1 What could I hear but 
reproaches, which 1 knew not well whether I deserved or not ; 
or tenderness, which would have been more painful still My 
only resource was, like the ostrich in the fable, to shut my 
eyes against the evils that pursued me, and to buny forward 





pa fast as 1 could, filling up the vacuity of each moment witii 
fXij circumstances less painful than my own thoughts, and 
leaving to time and chance — the two great patrons of the 
unfortunate — to remove my difficulties, and provide for my 
wants. 

At the inn at Marseilles, as soon as my little attendant, 
Achilles, had recovered what he called his powers of ambula- 
tion, the rolling of the sea having left him, even on land, 
certain sensations of unsteadiness which made him walk in 
various zigzag meanders during the whole day, he unfolded, to 
my astonished eyes, the clothes which he had bought for me 
at Barcelona. First, appeared a splendid Spanish riding dress 
of philomot cloth, laced with silver, and perfectly new ; w'ith 
a black heaver and white plumes, which, toget*ncr with the 
untanned riding boots, sword, and dagger, all handsomely 
mounted, might cost, upon a very moderate calculation, at 
least one hundred and fifty louis-d^ors. I concluded myself 
.ruined of course ; but what was my surprise and horror when 
he dragged forth a long leathern case, containing a rich dress 
suit of white silk, laced with gold ; a white sword and gold 
hilt, a bonnet and plume, that might have served a prince, 
witn collars of Flemish lace, gold-embroidered gloves of Brus- 
sels, and shoos of Cordova. 

If it had been a box of serpents I could not have gazed into 
it with more horror, my purse feeling lighter by a pistole for 
every fold he unplied in the rich white silk. There 1 there ! 
there cried he, contemplating them with as much delight as 
I experienced consternation. “ What an exquisite Alexander 
the Krppt I should make in that white silk ! Never was such 
an opportunity lost, for fitting up the wardrobe of a theatre — 
never! never! but I could*not bear to part with the little 
shining yellow things, that kept my pocket so warm, and 
therefore I only bought what was necessary for you, seigneurie.’^ 

“And where do you think that* my seigneurie is to get 
money to pay for them?’' demanded I,. somewhat sharply. 
j^“-Pxay how much have you spent more than I gave you ?” 

; «*¥he poor little man looked up with an air of consternation 
tliat increased my own. “ Spent r’ cried he; “spent more 
than you gave me! — Why none at all. I got them all for 
seven lo^is.” 

“ Then they must have been stolen,*! .cried I, 

“ To be sure ! ” answered he, in a> t^ne of the most naive 
simplicity in the world ; “ to be sure they were stolen. How 
did you think 1 should come by them else 1” 

Though in no very merry mood, the tone, the air, and sim- 
plicity of the little player overcame my gravity, apd X could 
not help laughing wUle I asked who they^d really belonged 
^ before they came so honestly into bis possession. 
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“ Lord ! how should I know replied he. “ If you want t| 
hear how 1 got them, that is easily told. When you went 
away to the council, after bidding me buy you a ridiug suit, I 
went out with Jaccomo, as they call him, the cook ; and as we 
were marching along in search of a fripier, we passed by the 
ruins of the arsenal, where you and I were coniined, and where 
1 killed the savage soldado,” he continued, drawing himself up 
till he fancied himself full six feet ^ligh. But that hai? 
nothing to do with the matter. The arsenal is now in a tcr< 
rible state, partly battered to pieces with the cannon, partly 
blown up, as it seemed to me ; but we just went in to take a 
look about us, when suddenly out from amongst a whole heap 
of ruins clasps a peasant fellow, with these two large mails on 
his back, and a heap of other things in a bag. round his neck. 
At first he looked frightened, but after a little took heart, and 
told us a long story, which Jaccomo translated for me, showing 
forth that having come to town too late for the famous plundei 
of the day before, he had hunted about amongst the room« 
that were yet standing in the arsenal, till he had found all the 
things we saw ; and added, that if we would go on we should 
find a deal more. This, however, did not suit Jaccomo, whe 
talked to him very loudly about taking him before the council 
and frightened him a good deal, after which he made him show 
us what was in the mails ; when, finding they would suit youi 
lordship, 1 made the cook offer the man seven louis for them 
though he said 1 was a great fool for offering so much ; and 
that if I would let him, he would frighten him so he would 
give them up for nothing. But as I knew you would not weai 
them without you jmid for them, 1 gave the man th i m w ity 
who was very glad to get it, and walxed away quite contented 
with that, and several other suits that he had besides.’* 

This information satisfied my conscience ; and certaint}^ il 
there never were seven louis better laid out, never was appare' 
more needed ; for what between my journeys in the Pyrenee# 
and my adventures jn Spain, my pourpoint would have qualified 
me for a high rank amongst those poor chevaliers whom we sec 
frequenting the corners of low taverns, and waiting patiently 
till some solitary traveller without acquaintance, or indefati* 

g able tippler abandoned by lus mates, invites them to shan 
is tankard for the mere sake of company. 

One night I suffered to roll past tranquilly, though a thou- 
sand phantoms of the last two days hovered about .my pillow 
and disturbed my rest. The next morning, however, a new 
embarrassment presented itself ; for, on inquiring for the boat 
to Lyons, I was informed that it did not^cpart.till the next 
day ; and even then I found it would be so long on its passage 
that 1 must abandon all hope of being the first bearer of news 
from Catalonia, if 1 pursued so dilatory a mode of travelling. 



At the same time 1 well knew that it was quite out of the 

S uestion to take poor little Achilles so many hundred miles on 
orseback. The only way, therefore, which we could determine 
upon, was for him to icinaiii behind till the boat sailed, and 
then to make the best of his way to Paris to rejoin me, while 
1 went on as fast as possible, and accomplished my errand in 
the meanwhile. 

Being now in France, and having his pockets well garnished, 
little Achilles did not, of course, feel himself near so much at 
a loss as he would have done in Spain ; but still he clung 
about me, and whimpered like a baby to see me depart. I be- 
lieve that he had seldom known kindness before, and he esti- 
mated it as a jewel from its rarity. He matjp one request, 
however, before I departed, with wliich, though unwillingly, 1 
could not refuse to comply. My scruple of conscience about 
the diamonds of which he had plundered the house of Mon- 
sieur de Villafranca had in some degree touched his own, and 
he had heroically resolved to return them if ever he found the 
opportunity — always, however, reserving the right to make use 
of any jtart of them in case cither his own or my occasions 
should require it. But iu the meantime he remained under the 
most dreadful anxiety lest he should be robbed on the way to 
Paris ; and made it his most humble request, both as 1 was the 
more valiant of the two, and as 1 should be a less space of time 
on the road, that I would take charge of the packet in which 
they were enveloped. 

I did as he wished, though 1 would willingly have been ex- 
cused ; and having left him to shed his tender tears over our 
1 mounted the post-horse that bad been brought 
me, and set out on my Journey for Paris. 

The night’s rest which I had taken at Marseilles served mo 
till I arrived at Lyons ; aud the one which I indulged in there 
carried me on to Paris. 

Directing my horse towards the Quartier Sfc. Eustache, I 
alighted at a small auberge which our huidlord at Marseilles 
had recommended as the best in Paris. 

Alone — in Paris — unknown to a soul — with a vacant hour 
lying open before me — it w^as impossible any longer to avoid 
that unkind friend, thought. For a moment or two, 1 walked 
up and down the little chamber, whose antique furniture — the 
precise allotted portion which a traveller cou|d not do without 
—called to my mind the old but splendid ^mishing of my 
apartments at the Chateau dc I’Orme. 

Where — I asked myself — where were all the familiar ob- 
jects that habit Hltd rendered dear to my eye ? — where all the 
little trifles, round which memory lingers, even after time has 
tom her away from things of greater import where were the 
grand mountains whose vast masses would even new baTeheen 
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stretching dark and sublime across the twilight sky before m] 
windows ? — where the free breeze that wafted health with ever 
blast ? —where were the eyes whose glance was sunshine, ani 
the voices whose tones were music,^and the hearts whose ha|>- 
pincss had centred in me alone? .What had 1 instead ? .* 
petty chamber, in a petty inn — ^the rank close atmosphere of 
swarming city, and the eternal clang of scolding, lying, blasj 
pheming tongues, rising up with a diii that would have dea" 
ened a Cyclop— while misery, and vice, and want, and so^rowj 
cabal, and treason, and treachery, and crime wore workin^L 
around me, in the thousand narrow, jamAed-up cells of tha8 
great in^nal hive. Such was the picture that imaginatiori 
contras te^with the sweet calm scene which memory por- 
trayed ; and, casting myself down on the bed, I hid my fac< 
on the clothes, giving way to a burst of passionate sorrow, 
that relieved me with unmanly but still with soothing tears. 

AVhile 1 yet lay there, I heard some one move in the cham- 
ber ; and starting suddenly up, I saw a man carefully examin- 
ing my baggage, with a very suspicious and nonchalant air. 
‘^Who the (icvil arc you V* cried laying my hand on my 
sword. 

“Garmon do TAuberge, ne vous d6j>laise, Monsieur,” repliec^ 
the man. 

“Then Monsieur Garmon de I’Aubergc,” said I, “ beware how| 
you touch my baggage ; for though there be nothing in it but?* 
my clothes and a packet for his eminence the cardinal, if 
shall take cai*e to slit your nose if you finger it withoutj 
orders.” | 

The man started back at the nan;c of the cardinal 
had touched a viper, gave me the monseigueur immediately,! 
and replied, that he came to tell me supper was served, and tho^ 
guests about to place themselves at table. 

Following him down, I .found the ‘ salle-h-manger ' tenanted 
by about ten persons, while upon the table smoked a savoury! 
and plentiful supper, on which they but waited the presence of! 
the host to fall with somewhat ‘wolfish appetites. 

Silence reigned omnipotent at the first course ; but at the I 
second, two or three of the guests, more loquacious than the 
rest, began to entertain themselves and their neighbours with 
their own importance. 

One, whose beard was as- black and shaggy as a hawthorn 
tree in winter, spoke of his exploits in war, and showed him- 
self a very Caesar, at least in words. 

Another was all powerful in love, and told of many a cun- 
ning * passe ’ which he had put upon jealous husbands and 
careful relations. No female heart had ever resisted him, ac- 
cording to bis account, which was the^more extraetdinary,« as 
he was the ugliest of human Ibeings, This he acknowledged, 
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>wevor, in some degree, swearing he knew not what the poor 
ols found to love in him. 

A third was a mighty man of state, talked in a low voice, 
id told all the news, lie had seen, he said, a certain gresit 
an that day, whom it was dangerous to name ; and he could 
11 if he liked a mighty secret — but no, he would not — he 
as afraid of their indiscretion ; — then again, however, he 
ranged his mind, and would — they were all discreet men, he 

( was sure. The news was this, — it was undoubted, he could as- 
sure them. Portugal had again fallen under the dominion of 
8pain — he had it fwm the best authority. The means of the 
I counter-revolution was this — the Viceroy of Catalonia had 
I sent twenty thousand men by Gibraltar, straight *26 Portugal, 

! where they had uncrowned the Duke of Braganza and restored 
^ King Philip, for which great service the king had appointed 
} the Viceroy of Catalonia his prime minister. 

; As I knew how much of this news was truth, I of course 
t gave the politician his due share of credit ; and, judging the 
^ rest of the company from the specimen he aiiorded, 1 was 
^ rather inclined to imagine that the lover’s face made a truer 
\ report of his achievements than his tongue, and that, perhaps, 

I the beard of the soldado constituted the most efficient part of 
( his valour. I did not, however, seek to inquire into particulars ; 

( but remained as silent as several plain-looking, respectable 
I shop-keepers, who sat near me, and only opened my mouth to 
ask if 1 could procure some one to guide me that evening to a 
't place I wished to visit in the town. This was addressed to iny 
I next neighbour, who had himself shown no symptoms of lo- 
; but it caught the ears of the man of the sword, who 
! had been admiring the" lace upon my riding-suit, with some- 
what the expression of a cat looking into a vase of gold-fish ; 

: and he instantly proposed in a very patronising manner to be 
> my conductor himself 1 have half an hour to ^are, young 
sir,” said he : “ your couutenauce ]>Toascs me, and 1 am willing 
to bestow that leisure upon you. You do not know Paris, and 
the strange folks you may meet : my presence will be a protec- 
, tion to you.” 

I replied that I wanted no protection, that I had always 
[ been aole hitherto to protect myself : but that I was obliged 
by bis offer of guiding me, and would accept it. 

Having taken care to lock the door of my chamber before I 
came down, aud having the despatch from Barcelona about 
me, the moment we bad done dinner 1 accompanied the com- 
plaisant soldier into the street, and then begged him to show^'' 
me to the Palais Cardinal. The name seemed to startle him a 
little ; but he bade me follow him, which I accordingly did. 

‘ For hbout a quarter of an hour, he went up one street and 
Aoirtk another, turnin and returning, like a hare pursued by 



the dogS; till at length I began to perceive that the yexj laai 
intention in my worthy guide’s mind was to conduct me to th^ 
Palais Cardinal, which I well knew was not half a mile fro] 
the Quartier St. Eustache. As he went, my honest companiod 
amused me with the detail of a great many adventures, in 
which he had proved himself a Hercules, and carried on tl 
conversation with such spirit that he had it all to himself. 

What he intended to do vrith me God knows ; but getting 
rather tired of walking about the streets, I fixed upon a re- 
si)Cctable-looking grocer’s shop, which was not yet closed, and- 
telling my companion that I wanted to buy some pepper I| 
walked in. 

“ Pcpp7?lS^’ cried he, following me ; ‘“what can you want with 
pepper 'i ” 

“ I will tell you presently,” I answered, when I have asked 
this good gentleman (the grocer) a question. Pray, sir,” I 
continued, turning to the master of the house, will you in- 
ibrm me if 1 am near the Palais Cardinal ? This worthy per- 
son agreed to guide me thither fiom the Rue des Prouvaires, 
Quartier St. Eustache, and we have Walked near half an hour 
without finding it.” 

“He has taken you quite to the other end of the town,” 
replied the grocer. “ You arc now, sir, in the Rue des Pr^tres 
St. Paul.” 

“ On my life ! ” cried the soldier, “ I thought I was leading 
you right. By my honour, ’tis a strange mistake ! ” i 

“ So strange, sir,” said I, “ that if you do not instantly go to ' 
the right about and march otf, I may be tempted to cudgel ' 

“Ventre St. Gris !’’ cried the bully^ laying his hand on his 
sword. But the grocer whispered a word or two to his shop- 
hoy about fetching the Capitaine du Gu§t ; and the great 
soldier, finding that his honour was likely to sufier less by 
retreating than by maintdining his ground, took to his heels 
and ran ofl‘ with ajl speed. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

That, sir, is one of the most assured rogues in Paris,” said 
the grocer ; “he has once been at the galleys for seven years, 
and will very soon be there again. How you happened to fall 
in with such a fellow, I do not at all understand.” 

I explained to the shopkeeper the circumstances, and he 
shook Lis head gravely at the name of the inn. “ It has not 
a good reputation,” said he ; “and as tt> its being the best in 



be added with a laugh, we Parisians would he very 
lueh ashamed of it if it was. However, sir, as you want to 
;o to the Palais Cardinal, my boy shall conduct you there ; 
.nd though I wish to take away no one’s character, be upon 
our guard at your inn. There are many ways of plundering 
I stranger in this good city ; and if you need any assistance, 
lend to me — though I am very bold to say so, for a gentleman 
►f your figure must hav,e many friends here, doubtless ; only 1 
^now something of the good people where you lodge, and, pos- 
sibly, might manage them bettor than another.” 

I thanked him for his kindness most sincerely ; for though, 
f)erhap8, ever too much accustomed to rely u]»on myself, yet I 
mil own there was a solitary desolateness of fephng crept 
iibout my heart in that great city, which made it a relief to 
feel that there was somebody who took even a transient in- 
terest ill me, and to whom I could apply for advice or aid, in 
case 1 needed it. 

After taking down my new friend’s address, I followed his 
Bliop-boy out into the street, and we pursued our way towards 
the Palais Cardinal, exactly retreading the steps which my 
former valiant guide had made me take. All the way we 
went the lad chattered with true Parisian activity of tongue ; 
tolling a thousand curious and horrible tales of the great, but 
cruel man, that I was about to see, and relating all the anec- 
dotes of the day concerning bis dark and mysterious policy. 

Shortly after, he pointed out to mo the fatjade of the Palais 
Cardinal. Eaviiig rewarded him with a crown, and sent him 
away well contented, 1 gazed up at the splendid building 
L *se, whose grand features, massed together in the dark- 
ness, seemed almost as frbwning and gloomy as a prison. The 
news which I brought, however, I was sure would be accept- 
able ; and therefore walking on, I was about to approach the 
house, when 1 was challenged by a sentinel. 1 told him my 
business, and requested he would sHow me my way to any of 
the offices, for I perceived no ready means, of gaining admis- 
sion. The soldier passed me on to aiiothor, who again passed 
me to the corps de garde, from whence 1 was taken to a small 
door and delivered, as a bale of goods, into the hands of a 
grim-looking man, who told me at once that I could not see 
&e minister, who was abroad at the moment. 

Pray what is your business with his eminence do- 
m&nded the porter. 

“ It is business,” replied ^ “ with which you, my friend, can 
have no concern ; and business of such import, that 1 must 
stay till I sec him.” 

^ Come with me,” said the porter, after thinkinlg^ a moment ; 
and he then led me across a court wherein a carriage was 
pta&ding, with horses harnessed, and torches burning at the 



doors. Monsieur de Noyers, one of the secreiaries of state, 
is here,” he a'dded, seeing me remark the carriage, and you 
can speak with him.” 

" My business is with his eminence the cardinal,” replied I, 
“ and with him alone.” 

“ Well, come with me !” said the porter. If your business 
be really important, you must see some one who is competent 
to speak on it ; and, if it be not important, you had better not 
have come here.” 

Thus saying, he led me into a small hall, and thence iuto a 
cabinet beyond, hung with tine tapestry, and4ighted by a single 
silver lamm Here he bade me sit down, and left me. In a 
few miiiut^^door on the other side of the room opened, and 
a cavalier entered, dressed in a rich suit of black velvet, with 
a hat and jdume. lie was tall, thin, and pale, with a clear 
bright eye, and tine decided* features. His beard was small 
and pointed, and his face oval, and somewhat sharp ; and 
though there was a slight stoop of his neck and shoulders, as 
ir time or disease had somewhat enfeebled his frame, yet it 
took nothing from the dignity of his demeanour. He started, 
and seemed surprised at seeing any one there ; but then im- 
mediately advanced, and looking at me for a moment, with a 
glance which read deeply whatever lines it fell upon, “ Who 
are you demanded he. ‘‘ What do you want I What paper 
is that in your hand ?” 

“ My name,” replied I, is Louis Count de I’Orme ; my 
business is with the Cardinal de Richelieu, and this paper is 
one which I am charged to deliver into his hands.” 

“Give it to me,” said the stranger, bolding out his 
My eye glanced over his unclerical haoiliments, and I replied, 
“ You must excuse me. This paper, and the further news I 
bring, can only be given to the cardinal himself.” 

“ It shall go safe,” he answered in a stern tone. “ Give it 
to me, young sir.” 

There was an authority in his tone that almost induced me 
to comply ; but, reflecting that I might be called to a severe 
account by the unrelenting minister, even for a mere error in 
judgment, I persisted in my original determination. “ 1 must 
repeat,” answered 1, “ that I can give this to no one but his 
eminence himself, without an express order from his own hand 
to do BO.” 

“ Pshaw ! ” cried he, with something of a smile ; and taking 
up a pen, which lay with some sheets of paper on the table, he 
dipped it in the ink, and scrawled in a large, bold hand,— - 

“ Deliver your packet to the bearer. 

“ Richbweu.” 



I I made him a low bow, and placed the letter in hie hands. 
He read it, with the quick and intelligent glance of one 
[enabled bj long habit to collect and arrange the ideas con- 
rVeyed to him with that clear rapidity possessed alone by men 
^of genius. In the meantime I watched his countenance, 
seeking to detect, amongst all the lines with which years and 
^thought had channelled it, any expression of the stern, vin- 
dictive, despotic passions, which the world charged him withal, 
and which his own actions sufficiently evinced ; it was not 
there, however, — all was calm. 

Suddenly raising his eyes, his look fell full upon me as 1 
was thus busily scanning his countenance ; and, I know not 
why, but my glance sunk in the collision. 

“ Ha ! ” said he, rather mildly than otherwise, you were 
gazing at me very strictly, sir. Are you a reader of counte- 
nances ?” 

“ Not in the least, monseigneur,” replied I ; “ I was but 
learning a lesson : — to know a great man when I sec one 
another time.” 

“ That answer, sir, would make many a courtier’s fortune,” 
said the minister ; nor shall it mar yours, though I under- 
stand it. llemember, flattery is never lost at a court ! ’Tis 
the same there as w'ith a woman. If it be too thick, she may 
wipe some of it away, as she does her rouge ; but she will take 
care not to brush off* all ! ” 

To be detected in flattery has something in it so degrading, 
that the blood rushed up into my cheek wdth the buruing glow 
of shame. A slight smile curled the minister’s lip. “ Come, 
4^ continued, ‘‘I am going forth. for half an hour, but I 
may have some questions to ask you ; therefore I will beg you 
to wait my return. Do not stir from this spot. There, you will 
find food for the mind,” he proceeded, pointing out a small case 
of books ; “ in other i-espects, you shall be taken care of. I 
need not warn you to discretion. Yon have proved that you 
])Ossess that quality, and I do not forget it>” 

Thus speaking, he left me, and for a few minutes I remained 
^ruggling with the flood jof turbulent thoughts which such 
kn interview pours upon the mind. This, then, was the great 
extraordinary minister, who at that moment held in his 
hands the fate of half Europe ; the powers of whose mind, like 
Nio^der, the tempest-god of the ancient Gauls, raised, guided, 
and enjoyed the winds and the stonns, triumphing in the 
thunders of continual war, and the whirlwinds of political in- 
trigue. 

fa a short time two servants brought in a small table of lapis 
MMh on which they proceeded to spread various sorts of rare 
Kii^s and wines ; putting on also a china cup and a vase, 
lldixch I supposed to contain coflee, — beverage that 1 had 
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olfcen heard mentioned by my good preceptor, Father Francisi'^ 
who had tasted it in the East, but which 1 had never beforei 
met with. All this was done with the most profound silence, ] 
and with a gliding, ghost-like step, which must certainly have ' 
been learned in the prisons of the Inquisition. 

At length one of these stealthy attendants desired me, in " 
the name of his lord, to take some refreshment ; and then, 
with a low reverence, quitted the cabinet, as if afraid that 1 
should make him any answer. 

I could not help thinking, as they left me, what a system of 
terror must that be which could drill any t\fo Frenchmen into 
silence lik^this. 

However, iSapproached the tabic, and indulged myself with 
a cup of most exquisite coffee ; after which I examined the 
book-case, and, glancing my eye over histories and tragedies, 
and essays and treaties, 1 fixed at length upon Ovid, from a 
sort of instinctive feeling that the mind, when it wishes to fly 
from itself and the too sad realities of human existence, assi- 
milates much more easily with anything imaginative than with 
anything true. 

I was still reading ; and, though sometimes falling into 
long lapses of thought, I was nevertheless highly enjoying 
the beautiful fictions of the poet, when the door was again 
opened, and the minister reappeared. 1 instantly laid down 
the book and rose ; but, pointing to a chair, he bade me be 
seated, and taking up my book, turned over the pages for a few 
moments, while a servant brought him a cup of fresh coflee 
and a biscuit. 

“ Are you fond of Ovid?” demand^ he, at length ; 
then, without allowing me time to reply, he added, “ He is my 
favourite author ; I read him more than any other book.” 

The tone which he took was that of easy, common conversa- 
tion, which two persons, perfectly equal in every respect, might 
be supposed to hold upon any indifferent subject ; and I of 
course answered in the same. 

“ Ovid,” I said, “ is certainly one of my favourite poets, but 
I am afraid of reading him so often as I should wish ; for there 
is an enervating tendency in all his writings, which 1 should 
fear would greatly relax the mind.” 

“ It is for that very reason that I read him,” replied the minis- 
ter. It is alone when I wish for relaxation that I read, and 
then — after every thought having been in activity for a whole 
long day — Ovid is like a bed of roses to the mind, where it can 
repose itself, and recruit its powers of action for the business 
of another.” 

This was certainly not the conversation which I expected, 
and I paused without making any reply, thinking that the mi- 
nister would soon enter upon those important subjects on which 
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i could give the best and latest infomation ; but, ou the con- 
tsary, he proceeded with Ovid. 

There is a constant struggle/’ continued he, '^between 
feeling and reason in the human breast. In youth it is wisely 
ordained that feeling should have the ascendancy ; and she 
rules like a monarch, with imagination for her minister; — 
though, by the way,” he added, with a passing smile, so slight 
that it scarcely curlei his lip, — “ though, by the way, the mi- 
nister is often much more active than the monarch. In after 
years, when feeling has done fo? man all that feeling was in- 
tended to do, and carried him into a thousand follies, even- 
tually very beneficial to himself, and to the human race, reason 
succeeds to the throne, to finish what feeling^icft undone, 
and to remedy what she did wrong. Now, you are in the age 
of feeling, and I am in the age of reason ; and the consequence 
is, that even in reading such a book as Ovid, what we cull is 
as difierent as the wax and the honey which a bee gathers 
from the same fiower. What touches you is the wit and bril- 
liancy of the thought, the sweetness of the poetry, the bright 
and luxurious pictures which are presented to your imagina- 
tion : while all that afiects me little ; and, shadowed through 
a thousand splendid allegories, I see great and sublime truths, 
robed, as it were, by the verse and the poetry in a radiant gar- 
ment of light. What can be a truer picture of an ambitious 
and daring minister, than Ixion embracing a cloud 1” and he 
looked me full in the face, with a smile of melancholy meaning, 
to which I did not well know how to reply. 

I have certainly never considered Ovid in that light,” re- 
■"pliea I ; “ and I have to thank your eminence for the pleasure 
1 shall doubtless enjoy in tracing the allegories throughout.” 

The thanks are not my due/’ replied the minister ; an 
UngUsh statesman, near a century ago, wrote a book upon the 
subject ; and showed his own wisdom, while he^pointed out 
that of the ancients. In England, the reign of reason is much 
stronger than it is with us in France, though they may be con- 
sidered as a younger people.” 

“ Then does your eminence consider,” demanded I, “ that 
the change from feeling to reason proceeds apace with the age 
of nations, as well as with men ]” - 

In general, I think it does,” replied he : nations set out,^ 
bold, generous, hasty, carried away by impulse rather than by 
thought : easily led, but not easily governed. Gradually, how- 
ever, they grow politic, careful, anxious to increase their 
wealtih, somewhat indolent, till at length they creep into their 
dotage, even like men. But,” he added, after a pause, the 
w4H^ld is too young for us to talk about the history of nations. 
All we know is, that they have their different oharaoters like 
fP^pont men, and of course some will presmo their vigour 



longer than others ; some will die violent deaths ; some end by 
sudden diseases ; some ,by slow decay. A hundred thousand 
years hence^ men may know what nations are, and judge what 
they will be. It suffices, at present, to know oui' contempo-* 
raries, and to rule them by that knowledge. And now. Mon- 
sieur le Comte de TOme, I thank you for a pleasant hour, 
and I wish you good night. Of course, you are still at an 
inn ; when you have fixed your lodgii^g, leave your address 
here, and you shall hear from me. In the meanwhile, fare- 
well !” 

Of course I rose, and, taking leave, quitted the Palais Car- 
dinal. What ! — it may be asked, — without one word on the 
iuiportah^'^isiness which had brought you there ? — Without 
a word. The name of Catalonia was never mentioned ; and 
yet, the very next day, large bodies of men marched upon 
Rousillon. More were instantly- directed thither from every 
part of the country. The fleet in the Mediterranean sailed for 
Barcelona ; and, in a space of time inconceivably brief, Cata- 
Ionia was furnished with every supply necessary to carry on a 
long and active war. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

The strange interview which I have described of course yielded 
my thoughts sufficient employment. Was it — could it really 
be, I asked myself, that I had spent thje last hour in conV'^^^f’ 
tion with the greatest statesman in modern Europe ? And in 
conversation about what 1 — about Ovid — the task of a school- 
boy in inferior class — when I could have afforded him 
minute infm-mation upon eyents on which the fate of nations 
depended.^ 

Could he have veceived prior information ? Impossible I 
Our vessel had sailed with the fairest wind, and the speed 
of our passage had been made a marvel of by the sailors ; I 
had lost no time upon the road, and it was impossible— surely 
quite impossible — that he could have Received tidings from Ca- 
talonia in a shorter space, without, indeed, the devil, as the 
vulgar did not scruple to say, sent him tidings from all parts 
of the world by especial cotiriers of his own. 

One thing, however, is certain ; I went to the Palais Cardi- 
nal a very important person in my own opinion, and I came 
away from it with my self-consequence very terribly di* 
minished. 

My next reflections turned to the minister’s very unclerieal 
dress, and I puzzled myself for some lame in fancying the 



I TarioTis errands which might have required such a disguise— 
for disguise it evidently was. Of course, I could conclude upon 
^ nothing, and was only obliged to end in supposing, with the 
boy who had guided me thither, that no one knew how, or why, 
he did anything. 

My way home was easily found ; and retiring to bed, 
I dreamed all night, between sleeping and waking, of courts 
and prime ministers, and woke the next morning not at all re- 
freshed for having passed the night in such company. I had 
more disagreeable society, however, before long ; for when I 
had been up about an hour, and was preparing to go out and 
view the great and stirring bee-hive, whose hum i^ach^d me 
even in my own cell, the worthy host of the auVerge bustled 
into the room with an appearance of great terror, begging a 
thousand pardons for his intrusion ; but he hoped, he said, 
that if 1 had anything in ifiy bags which I wished to conceal, 
1 would put it away quickly, for that the officers of justice 
were in the house, and he had heard them inquire for a person 
very much resembling me. 

Of course, 1 laughed at the idea ; but the landlord had 
hardly concluded his tale, when in rushed two sergeants and a 
greffier, dressed in their black robes of office. One stationed 
himself at the door, one threw himself between me and the 
window, and then commanded me in the king’s name to sur- 
I’ender myself. 

1 replied that I was very willing to surrender, hut that 
there must he assuredly some mistake, for that 1 had not been 
in Paris sufficient time to commit any great crime. 

' No mistake, sir ! no mistake replied one of the sergeants. 

People who have the*' knack, commit crimes as fast as I can 
cat oysters. You are accused, sir, of filching. They say, sir, 
you are guilty of apjjropriation. A good man, an„excellent 
good man, Jonas Echimillia, of the persecuted r^e of Abra- 
ham, avers against you, sir, that last night, towar* ten of the 
clock, you entered his dwelling, sir, wherein he gives shelter to 
^ old servants cast ofi' by un^ateful masters — ^in other words, 
sir, his frippery — and notoriously and abominably seduced a 
white silk suit, laced with gold, to elope with you,' to the iden- 
tity of which suit he wUl willingly swear. So open your 
swallow-all, or trunk mail, and let us see what it coutains.” 

Whilst the worthy sergeant thus proceeded, the warning of 
my good friend the grocer came across my mind, and I thought 
tliat there was an affectation about the voice of the respect- 
able officer, which made me suspect that' the whole business 
might be contrived to extort money ; though, how they could 
know thi^t 1 had a white silk dress, laced with gold, in the 
^Use before me, 1 could not divine. However, 1 afiected to 
, '^te'very much alarmed ; and while I examiued well the couu- 
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tenauces of my honest p;uests, I feigned a wish to bribe them 
into a connivance. 

“ Not for a hundred pistoles/’ cried the principal sergeant. 

“Nay, nay,” said the landlord, who had remained in the 
room, “ worthy sergeant, you must not be too severe upon my 
young lodger. Consider his youth and inexperience. Echi- 
millia is a tender-hearted man, and would not wish you 
to be hard upon him, Take a hundred piiitoles and let him off.” 

The sergeant began to show symptoms of a relenting dispo- 
sition, and expressed his pity of my youth and ignorance of the 
ways of Paris with so much tender-heartedness, that it over- 
came my gravity, and sitting down upon a chair I laughed till 
1 cried. Tn&itwo sergeants looked rather confounded ; but the 
gicftier, a little man, whose risible organs were apparently 
bomewhat irritable, could not resist the infectious nature of 
my laugh, but began a low sort of cachiuation, which he unsuc- 
cessfully tried either to drown in a cough or stifle in the sleeve 
of his robe. The sympathy next affected the landlord, who, 
after looking wistfully iirst to one and then to another, with 
one eyebrow raised, and one corner of his mouth in a grin 
while the other struggled for gravity for near a minute, was 
at length overpowered by the greffier’s efforts to smother his 
laughter, and burst forth, shaking his fat sides till the room 
rang. The sergeant at the door tittered ; but the principal 
officer aftected a fury that soon brought me to myself, though 
in a very difterent manner from that w^hich he expected. 

Starting upon my feet, I caught him by the collar, and 
knocking his bonnet oft* his head, exposed to view the very 
identical person of my hectoring guide of the night befOi'ef^ 
though he had ingeniously contrived* to change completely 
the shape of his face, by cutting his immense beard into a 
small peak, shaving each of his cheeks, and leaving nothing 
but a light^oustache upon^his upper lip. “ Scoundrel ! ” cried 
I, giving him a shake that almost tore nis borrowed plumes to 
pieces, “ what, in tho name of the devil, tempted you to think 
you could impose on me with a stale trick like this ?” 

“Because you dined at a 'table d’hdte’ in Flemish lace,” 
replied the tther sergeant, continuing to chuckle at his compa- 
nion’s misfortune. “ But, come, young sir, you must let mm 
go, though you have found him out.” And thereupon he threw 
back his robe, and grasped the sword which it concealed. 

As 1 had imagined, my man of war was as arrant a coward 
as ever swore a bi^ oath, and he trembled violently under my 
hands, till he saw his more valiant comrade begin to espouse his 
cause 60 manfully. He then, however, thought it was his cue 
to bully, and exclaimed, in his natural voice, “ Unhand me, or 
by the heart of my father, I’ll dash you to atoms ! ” 

“ The devil you will ! ” said 1 , seizing the foot he had raised 
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in an attitude calculated to menace me with a severe kick. The 
window was near and open ; underneath it was a savory dun^?- 
hill from the stables at the side ; the height about twelve feet 
from the ground ; so, without further ceremony, 1 pitched the 
valiant soldado out head foremost, and drew my sword upon his 
companion, who ventured one or two passes, in the course of 
which he got a scratch in his arm, and then ran down stairs as 
fast as he could after^the landlord and the gi*effier, who had 
already led the way. Running to the window, however, from 
which I could see over the gate of the court into the street, I 
shouted aloud to tlic passengers to stop the sham sergeants. 

After a hot chase, the porter returned to tell that he 
could not catch the nimble-limbed cheat ; and calling him up 
to my chamber, I bade him take up my packages, and prepared 
to leave the house, alter examining the contents of each valise, 
from which I found nothing missing, though sufficiently dis- 
arranged to show that they had afforded amusement to others 
during my absence the night before. Had they met with the 
diamonds, it is probable that they would have spared them- 
selves and me the trouble of the somewhat operosc contrivance 
to which they had recourse ; but these, fortunately, placed in 
the very bottom of the valise, with several things of less con- 
sequence, had escaped their search. 

As W'e were passing into the court, the respectable landlord 
presented himself cap in hand, delivered his account, an<l 
hoped I had been satisiicd with my entertainment, and would 
recommend his house to my friends ; while all the time he 
spoke there was a meaning sort of grin upon his countenance, 
“as ’if he could hardly help laughing at his own impudence. 

I answered him somewhat in his own strain, that the enter- 
tainment was what tlie reputation of his house might lead one 
to expect ; and in regard to recommending it to my friends, 
that it "was very possible I should have occasion to wisit shortly 
the criminal lieutenant, when I would take care to commend 
it to his notice in the most particular manner, and point out 
its deserts to him wdth care.” 

“ I’ faith,” answered the host, calmly, " I am afraid that the 
worshipful gentleman of whom you speak will fiiid but poor 
accommodation at my house ; and, therefore, feeling myself 
incompetent to entertain him as ho deserves, I would fain 
decline the honour of his company.” 

After having paid my reckoning, I betook myself to the shop 
of the honest grocer, who heard my story without surprise ; and 
in answer to my inquiry for a lodging, he replied that hiS knew 
of one nearly opposite to his own house, but that he doubted 
whether it would suit a person of my condition, for it was 
small; and kept by an old widoW; who, though veiy respectable, 
was anything but rich, 


1 need not say this was the very sort of situation 1 desired ; 
for after having paid mine host of the Rue des Proiivaires, my 
purse offered nothing hut a long and lamentable vacuity, with 
three louis d’or at the bottom, looking as lank and empty, 
when I drew it out of my pocket, as an eel-skin just stripped ofl 
one of these luckless aquatic St. UartholomcAvs. I was soon, 
then, installed in my new apartment ; and, being left to myself, 
gazed upon my scanty stock of riches, as^many an unfortunate 
wretch has doubtless often gazed before me, calculating how 
long each several piece would keep life and soul together. And 
Avhen they were expended, what then ? 1 a«ked myself— must 
I tlien wi;j^e to my parents — confe.ss my attachment to Helen 
— own that 5. murdered her brother — take from her mind any 
blessed doubt that might still remain upon it — snap each lin- 
gering affection that might still bind her to me in twain at 
once, and at the same time encounter the angry expostulation 
of my father for loving below my degree ; as well as the calm 
reproaches of my mother, for having blinded her to that love- 
expostulations and reproaches which for Helen’s sake 1 could 
have encountered, while tlicre remained a chance of her being 
mine, hut which now 1 felt no strength to hear, no motive tc 
call upon my head ? Oh ! no, no ! I could not 'write — poverty, 
beggary, wretchedness, anything sooner than that : and start 
iiig up, I i)roceedcd into the street, hoping to drive away 
thought amongst all the gay sights I had heard of in Paris. 

As I passed along the Rue St. Jacques, a beggar asked me 
for charity ; and instinctively I put my hand in my pocket, 
when suddenly the thought of my own beggary came upon 
my mind, and with a sickness of heart* impossible to describe^- 
1 drew my hand back, saying I had nothing for him. “ Do ! 
my good lord, do I ” cried the mendicant ; ‘‘ ma}'’ you never 
•suffer such poverty as mine ; and if you should — for who can 
tell in this uncertain life — and if you should, may you never 
be refused by those you beg of ! ’’ 

I could refuse no longer. It came so painfully home to my 
own bosom, that I gave him a small piece which I had received 
in change, and then walked on, feeling as if I had just cast 
away a fortune, instead of giWng a piece of a few sols to a ^ 
beggar. Oh, circumstance ! circumstance ! thou art like a 
juggler at a fair, making us see the same object with a thousand 
different hues as thou offerest thy many-coloured glasses to 
our eyes. 

Passing on, I found my way to the Palais Cardinal, where, 
after having gazed for a moment or two at the enormous |)ile 
of building before me, the thousand minute beauties of which 
the darkness had hidden from me the night before, I mounted 
the steps to leave my address, as 1 had been commanded. The 
doors of the palace, far from being guarded as I had previously 



found them, now .seemed open to every one; Crowds of people 
of all classes were going in and coming out ; and every sort of 
.dress was there, from the princely ‘jiist-au-corps,’ whose 
arabesqued embroidery left scarcely an inch of the original stuff 
visible, to the thread bare pourpuiut, whose long experience in 
the ways of the world had rendered it as polished and as 
smooth as the tongue of an old courtier. All was whisper, 
and smiles, and Lurry, and bustle ; and though every here 
and there an anxious face might be seen, giving shade to the 
picture, no one would have imagined that through those gates 
issued forth each .day a thousand orders of death, of misery, 
and of despair. 

I entered with the rest ; and as the way seq^idll 0 ]>en to 
every one, was walking on, when J soon found that all who 
passed were kiiow'U ; for h<'a'dly had 1 taken tv\o steps across 
the vestibule, when an attendant placed himself in my way, 
asking my business. It was easily explained ; and leading 
me into a small cabinet adjoining the hall, he took clown a 
ponderous folio, and desired me to wrritc my address. When I 
opened it I found it quite full ; and the page took down 
another, wherein, at the end of many thousands of names, 
I wrote my own, with ink that I doubted not would prove 
true Lethe, and turned away even more hopeless than 1 
came. 

Spare time now became my curse, and, joining with a rest* 
less and excited spirit, drove me through everything that was 
to he seen in Paris with an eagerness wiiich soon exhausted its 
object. Day passed by after day, and the minister took no 
.notice of me. I spun ont my meagre funds, like the thread of 
a spider ; but still cveiy hour I saw them diminish. Twice 
each day I sent to the auberge where I had lodged, to inquire 
whether little Achilles had yet arrived ; and still my disap- 
pointment was renewed, ^or was this disappointment one 
of the least painful of my fecliugS, for in the solitariness of 
my being in that great city I would have given worlds for 
his company, even although I could neither respect nor esteem 
him. And yet let me not do him injustice ; mean qualities 
were so mingled in him with great ones— his folly was so 
strangely mixed with shrewdness, and his love of himself so 
singularly contrasted with the generous attachment which he 
had conceived towards me, that! hardly knew whether to look 
upon him with regard or contempt. Yet certainly I longed for 
his coming ; and as the days went by and he came not, even 
while I smiled at remembering his poltroonery, I could not 
help hoping that the little coward had met with no obstruction 
in me road. 

In the meanwhile, my frugality served to prolong the so- 
journ of my three louis in my purse far longer than I could 



have expected, and perhaps niy pain with it at seeing them " 
daily decrease. It was like the handfuls of couscousou that * 
they give in Morocco to persons dying of impalement, the • 
means only of extending moments of misery. One day, how- ] 
ever, in passing along the Hue St. Jacques, 1 saw lying on a; 
book- stall two treatises upon very different subjects ; one re« 
latiug to military tactics, and the other entitled The Sure! 
Way of Winning, or Hazard not Chanqe.” The price of each' 
was but a trifle, and in a fit of extravagance 1 bought them i 
both. I had now wherewithal to employ my time, and I r 
studied each of these two books with an ardour which, had it I 
been en^loyed continuously on any great or important subject,! 
might ha\c changed the face of my fortune for ever. Thef 
treatise on strategy, though perhaps not the best that ever was| 
written, w^as, at all events, no detrimental cuqdoyment ; and I 
on it 1 bestowed one half of my time. The other half wasS 
given to “The Sure Way of Winning,” which was neither Ij 
more nor less than an elaborate treatise upon gaming ; with| 
all the profound calculations of chafices necessary to quaiify| 
a complete gambler. Thank God I w'as not by nature a loverl 
of play, or by such a study I should have been irretrievably! 
lost. As it was, I soon began to look upon the gaming-table as| 
the only resource which fortune held out to me ; and with in-| 
describable assiduity and application, I went through every | 
calculation in the book, working them out in my mind hundreds ; 
and hundreds of times, till their results became no longer 
matters of arithmetic, but of memory. ^ 

Three weeks elapsed before I deemed myself qualified to ^ 
encounter the well-experienced Parisians ; and by this time I ^ 
had but oue louis remaining. This I changed into crowns, and t 
with an anxious heart proceeded as soon as it was dark to a ^ 
house, where 1 was informed that the minor sort of gambling, | 
in which alone 1 could indulge, was earned on every night. f 
A narrow dirty passage conducted to a small staircase, at ij| > 
the bottom of which 1 began to hear the voices of the throng 
above. At the top were two men wrangling in no very mea- j 
suretl terms ; and passing on, I entered a large room, where! 
about twenty tables were set ouf;, and most of them occupied. \ 

A crown was demanded for admission, which I paid ; and then ' 
proceeded to examine the various groups that were scattered 
through the room. Squalid misery, devouring passion, and 
debasing vice, were written in every countenance I beheld. 

The whole scene came upon my heart with a sickening faint- 
ness that had nearly made me turn and fly it all ; but at that 
moment a very polite personage, seeing a stranger, approached, 
and invited me in courteous terms to sit at one of the vacant 
tables, and try a throw of the dice ; or, if 1 loved better the 
more scientific games, we would open a pack of cards, he said. . 
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E agreed to the latter proposal, and we sat down to piquet. 
He placed a bold and more hazardous game, I the quiet and 
baore certain one ; and though some fortunate runs of the 
Cards made him eventually the winner, my loss was but two 
crowns. 


“ One throw with these for what you have lost,” said my ad- 
versary before we rose, offering me the dice at the same time. 
We threw, and I lost t^vo crowns more. We threw again, and 
[ was penniless. 

I bore it more calmly than I had expected ; but I believe it 
was more the calmness of despair, than anything else, which 
supported me. However, wishing my adversary good; night as 
politely as 1 could, I walked away, hearing him say in a whis- 


per to one who stood near, Ho plays very well at piquet, that 
voung gentleman. It w^as as much as I could do to beat 


Beyond a doubt this was meant for my hearing, and if so, it 
had its effect ; for my first thought was what article of my 
scanty stock I could part with, to yield the means of recover- 
ing that’s loss. The diamonds which Achilles had entrusted to 
me instantly suggested themselves to my mind ; and the 
tempter, w'ho still lies hid in the bottom of man’s heart till 
passion calls him forth, did not fiiil to suggest a thousand cx- 
Jcellent and plausible motives for using them. “ Achilles,” 
i'said the devil, ^*had himself voluntarily given them to me ; 
.and even if he had not done so, 1 had just as much right to 
I them as he had ; but if my conscience forbade me to take 
them ultimately, it would be very easy to repay the value, 
* either when I should ht^e recovered my losses at the gaming- 
table, or when I was restored to the bosom of my family.” 

Thank Heaven, liowcvcr, 1 had honour enough left not to 
violate a trust reposed in me. *1 had still a diamond ring of 
my owti. My mother had given it tp me, it is true ; but ueces- 
sitv, more strong than feeling, required me to part with it, and 
I aetcrmiiicd to do so the next morning. In looking for it, for 
I had ceased to w^ear it since I set out for Marseilles, l^met 
with the packet of papers regarding the Count de Bagnol, 
which I had almost always kept about me ; and, looking over 
them, 1 was tempted again to read some of the letters. I went 
OB 'from one to another,, through the whole correspondence be- 
tw4^ the count, then a very young man, and the rebellious 
E^chellois, and I found throughout that fine discrimination 
between right and wrong which is the chivalry of the mind. 
It ,wfis a lesson and a reproach ; but as I had passed to the 
brijRk of vice, not by the short and fioweiy path of pleasure, 
but by a road where every step was upon thorns — as 1 had 
driven by errors and by accidents, rather than led by in- 
Iragence, the road )>ack seemed not so long as to those who 
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have followed every maze of enjoyment in their course from 
^ irtue to vice. With me it wanted but one effort of the mind 
— ^but the moral courage to communicate rny true situation to 
those I loved, and I should at once free myself of the enthral- ^ jj 
ment of circumstances. Such reflections passed rapidly through |j| 
my mind, and I resolved to do what I should have done. But 
what are resolutions ? — Air. 

The next morning T carried my disjmond ring to a most 
respectable jeweller, who bought it of me for one-fifth of its fj 
worth, and vowed all the while that be should lose by his v| 
bargain. Six lonis, however, now swelled iny purse ; and, as r 
night caMc, my good resolutions faded like the waning sun- iji 
shine. The cursed book of games found its way into my 
hands ; and at seven o'clock I stood before the same house k! 
where I had left my money the night before. y 

Like the gates of Dis, the doors stood ever, open ; and those y 
feet which had once trod that magic path could hardly cross 
it without again turning in the same direction. 

On entering the room, the society which it contained struck 
me as even more ruffianly than the night before, and I fancied 
that many eyes turned upon me, as on one whose appearance 
there on the former evening had been remarked. My polite 
adversary was looking on at one of the tables, where the par- 
ties were playing for Ionia ; but the moment his eye fell upon 
mo, he came forward and offered me my revenge. “ They arc 
playing too hi^h at that table, said he, as we sat down. To 
my mind, it tales away all the pleasure of the game to have 
such a stake upon it as would pain one to lose. No gentle- 
man ever plays for the sake of winning a great deal of other 
people’s money, and therefore he ought to take care that he 
does not part with too much of his own. I play for amuse- 
ment alone, and therefore let us begin with crowns, as we did 
last night.” 

His moderation pleased me, and, opening the cards, we 
again commenced otir evening with piquet. He again played 
boldly, and 1 even more cautiously than before ; but the card.s 
were no longer favourable to my adversary, — he lost every- 
thing, and in an hour 1 had fifty crowns lying beside me. 
Half a dozen persons had now crowded round us, and all 
joined in praises of my skilful play. 

“ Too skilful for me, I am afraid,” said my adversary, main- 
taining his good temper admirably, though I thought I dis- 
covered a little vexation in his tone. “T own, fair sir, that 


you are my master with the cards ; but you will not refuse me 
an opportunity of mending my luck with these 1 ” and he took 
up the dice-boxes. 

The spirit had now seized me ; 1 had gained enough to wish 
to gain more. Bright hopes of turning Fortune’s frowns to 



of freeing ni 3 *self from all difficiiUies, of rising superior 
to my oppressive fate, began to swim before my eyes ; and I 
willingly agreed to his proposal, never doubting that my 
ascendancy would still continue. 

We played on rapidly, and souii the i)ilc of coin by my side 
[diminished — vanislicd — grew higher and higher on his ; and 
with agony of mind beyond all that I had ever felt, my golden 
Ihopos passed away, ai^l dcs])air began to come fast upon me, 
bs louis after louis of my last and only resource melted from 
^y touch. AVith the cards all had been fair — that wa«< 
[evident enough ; but now my suspicion began to be awakened 
in regard to the dice. 1 remembered those which I j.md split 
open at Luz, and as 1 threw I Avatched narroAvly to see Avhethcr 
there was anything in those I played with which might sIioav 
them to be loaded. But no ! they rolled over and over, turn- 
ing each side alternately as fairly as possible. I next fixed 
!iny eyes on my adversary, when suddenly I saAV him, wdth the 
[dexterity of a juggler, hold the dice he took up in the palm of 
his hand, and slip two others in from the frill round his hand. 
When about to tliroAv again, I saw him prepare to perform 
the same trick, and springing up I pinned his hand to the 
table. 

A loud outcry instantly took place ; “ The man’s mad ! ’ 
What is he atout V* “ Turn him out !” “Throw him out 
of the Avindow ! ” cried a dozen voices. 

“ You shall do it, if you like, gentlemen,” cried I, “'provided 
this man has not now tAVo false dice under his hand.” 

As I spoke, I lifted his hand from the tabic, when, to my 
horror and surprise, there were no dice there. 

I was dumb as if thunderstruck, and my adversary, Avith 
every feature convulsed Avitli rage, lifted the hand I had libe- 
»; rated, and struck me a violcut blow in the face. Instinctively 
* I laid my hand upon my sw -rd, wlicn every one round thrcAV 
themselves upon me, and in the midst of a thousand bloAvs 1 
was hurried to the window, and, though struggling violently 
^to save myself, pitched over into the street. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Luckily the window from which I was thrown was on the 
[[first floor, and not above sixteen feet raised from the ground. 
I My fall, therefore, was so instantaneous, that 1 had no time 
I to indulge in any of the pleasing anticipations of which a 

f journey head-foremost from a high window to the ground is 
susceptible. The fall, however, was sufBcient to stun and be- 
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wilder me ; and before I had well recovered my recollection, M 
found myself surrounded by a good number of lackeys witW| 
torches, who had seen my sudden ejection from the gaming4| 
house while they were accompanying some carriage throu^lf 
the streets, and had come to my assistance, with many inquirie^ 
as to whether I was hurt. If 

I had fallen upon my left shoulder and hip, and my headH 


had fortunately escaped without the same sudden contact withsjj 
the stones ; so that, though somewhat confused, I could replysf 
that I believed 1 was not much injured, but that I could nott*] 
rise without assistance. ' $ 


“ Heljthim to rise,” cried a voice, which very much resembled, 
that of the Chevalier tie Montenero, “ and give him what as-f| 
sistance you can.” ^ 

The person who spoke I could not see ; but the servants, 
who had been hitherto gazing at me without lending me any^f 
very substantial aid, now hurried to raise me, one taking mei 
by each arm. This proceeding, however, gave me such exqui-n 
site pain in my left shoulder, that after a groan or two, andan^ 
ineffectual efibrt to make them comprehend that they were’ 
inflicting on me the tortures of the damned, I lost all recol-* 
lection with the excess of agony. 

When I recovered my perception of what was passing around! 
me, 1 found that the servants had procured a kind of ‘bran-»f 
card,’ or litter, and having laid mo upon it, were carrying me f 
on, I conjectured, to the house of some surgeon. , 

They stopped, however, a moment after, nt the entrance of 
what was evidently a very handsome private hotel, and passing 
through the ‘ porte cochere ’ and the court, they bore me into i 
an immense ^ salle-a-mangcr,’ and thence into a small chamber )r 
beyond, where I was carefully laid on a bed, and bade to com- 
pose myself, as a surgeon had been sent for, and would arrive, ? 
they expected, immediately. ]| 

He was not indeed long ; and on examining my side, he !| 
found that my shoulder was dislocated, but that 1 had sus- 
tained no other injury of consequence. After a painful 
operation, the process of which I need not detail, I was put to 
bed, and the surgeon having given me a draught to procure 
sleep, and allay the pain I suffered, recommended me to 
be kept as quiet as j)Ossible, and left me. 1 did not, however, 
suffer aU the servants to quit the room without inquiring 
whether I had not heard the voice of the Chevalier de 
Montenero. 

The valet replied, that he thought I must have been mis- . 
taken, for he never heard of such a name in all his life ; but f 
as there had been a good many persons round about when I 
was taken up, it was possible one of these might have spoken 
in the manner 1 mentioned. 



I wSts now leit alone, antfl endeavoured to forget, as fast as 
possible, in the arms of sleep, all the unpleasant circumstances 
round which memory would fain have lingered. It was in 
vain, however, that I did so : the feverishing aching of my 
bones kept slumber far away. Every noise that stirred in the 
house I heard ; every step that moved along its various halls 
and passages seemed beating upon the drum of my ear ; 
I could hear my own yood rush along my veins and throb in 
my head, as if Vulcan and all the Cyclops of Etna had trans- 
ferred their anvils to my brain. 

While in this state, a light suddenly shone through the key- 
hole and under the door, and I heard several peisons^entcr the 
dining-hall through which I had been borne thither. Every- 
thing that was said reached my cars as distinctly as if 1 had been 
present, and 1 soon found that the principal person who 
entered was the nephew of the proprietor of the house, lie 
had just returned, it seemed, from some spectacle, and, bringing 
a friend with him, demanded supper with the tone of a spoiled 
boy, who knew that his lightest word was law to all who sui- 
roCMfided him. The supper was brought, with apparently all 
the delicacies he demanded, for he made no complaint ; and 
having sent for all the most excellent wines in his nucleus 
cellar, he dismissed the servants, and remained alone with 
his friend. 

Tossing about, restless and irritable, 1 was nearly frantic 
with their mirth and their gaiety, and could have willingly 
murdered them both to make them silent ; but soon their 
conversation began to take a tura which interested even me. 
The youth, who rvas evidently the entertainer, and whom his 
companion named Chdrles, had for several minutes been 
expatiating with all the hyperbolical enthusiasm of youthful 
passion on some beautiful girl whom he had determined, he, 
said, to marry, let who would oppose it. Her name was 
mentioned by neither of the speakers, their conversation 
referring to something that had passed, before. With the 
very natural pleasure which most people experience in finding 
all sorts of obstacles to whatever another person proposes, the 
friend seemed bent upon suggesting difficulties in opposition 
to his companion’s passion. Consider, my dear Charles,” said 
he, “ this girl may be as beautiful as the day, but, from her 
father’s situation, her education must have been very much 
neglected.” 

Not at all ! not at all !” replied the lover. “ Her educa- 
tion, as far as learning and accomplishments go, will shame the 
whole court, and her manners are tho«e of a princess of El- 
dorado. Why, X told you, she has been brought up all her life 
by the Countess de Bigorre.” 

It may easily be supposed that such words did sot tend to 



calm the beating of heart ; and in the agitation caused by|: 
thus suddenly discovering that Helen was the subject of themi 
conversation, I lost what passed next. In a moment after, how4^ 
ever, the lover replied to some question of his companion. “ ^ 
do not very well know why her father took her away from thej^ 

‘ countess and brought her to Paris ; I should have supposed# 
that it would have been much more convenient to him in eTery| 1 
respect to have left her where she w^i^s. However, 1 am his| I 
most humble and very obedient servant, for I should never have| i 
seen her otherwise ; and marry her I will, if I should carry herf • 
oft* for it.” •» f 

‘‘ButJier birth, Charles, her birth!” said his companiou.j 
“ What will your uncle think of that ? — he who is so proud of| 
his own.” I . 

Oh ! ” replied the hot-brained youth, “ you know I can do; 
anything with my uncle : and besides, this father of hers hasl 
been quietly accumulating a large fortune, it seems, one wa^ 
or another ; and so that must cover the sin of her birth in myf 
uncle’s eyes. But say what you will, or what he will, or whatj 
any one will, I will marry her if I live to be a year older.’^ j : 

“What! and discharge the little Epinglicre, Jeannette ?”j ; 
asked his companion, with a laugh. | - 

“ Oh, that does not follow,” answered the other ; “ ’tis alwaysl 
well to have two strings to one’s bow ; and Jeannette is too| 
charming to be parted with for these three years at least : but^ 

‘ madame ma femme’ will know nothing of ‘ mademoiselle ma' 

^ bonne amie,’ and I shall find her proud beauty the more de-^ 
lightful by contrasting it with the more modest charms of; 
Jeannette.” < 


“ The more simple charms, you mean, not the morej , 
modest,” replied his companion ; “ 1 never heard that Jeannette \ 
was iamous for her modesty ! ” ; 

The opium draught which I had taken, counteracted in its 1 
efiects by the pain of my ^ody, and the irritation of my mind,i 
began to make me somewhat delirious. Strange shapes seemed 1 1 
Hitting about my bed — 1 saw faces looking at me out of thol; 
darkness, and insulting me with fiendish grins. At the samel;! 
time, the light way in which the weak young man in the liextl'^, 
chambw spoke of Helen — of my sweet, my beautiful Helen— H 
worked me up to a pitch of frantic rage, which, mingling with | 
the delirium of opium, made me resolve to get up and avenge jt 
her upon the spot. | 

1 accordingly raised myself in bed, and after sitting upright I 
for a moment or two, with my brain seeming to whirl like the 
eddy of a stream, I got out with infinite difficulty, when the 
cold air, and the chill of the stones to my feet, in»some degree : 
recalled me to my senses, and instead of groping fin: my swords 
as I intended, I returned towards my had ; but coming upon it 
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Booner than I had expected, I struck it with my knee, fell over 
upon it, and, with the sort of despairing heedlessness of fever 
and wretchedness, lay still where I had fallen, till, the opium 
overpowering me, 1 lost all recollection of my misery in a deep 
and deathlike slumber. 

It was late ere I woke, and, when I did so, it was with one of 
those dreadful headaches, which seem to benumb every faculty 
of the mind and body-; while at the same time, the bruises all 
over my left side W'ere even more sensitively painful than the 
night before. 

The first thing I heard w.as a woman’s voice, inquiring how 
I found myself ; and looking round. I perceived a good^dooking, 
fiittish nun, of one of the charitable sisterhoods, sitting in a 
chair by my bedside. 8hc seemed one of those good dames 
who attach themsehes to great families, and act as an inferior 
sort of almoner, performing the part of charitable go-be- 
? tweens ; attending the .siede sci vants with somewhat more skill 
' than an apothecary, and m(»rc attention than a physician ; 
serving ns head nurse to the lady of the mansion, and acquir- 
ing much consequence with the poor, by dispensing the bounty 
of the rich. 

In answer to her question, I replied that 1 was in very great 
I- pain, both from a violent headache, and the bruises I had re- 
ceived : wliercii]»oi» she immediately produced the phial, fnnn 
t which the surgeon had the night before administered his sloep- 
ing draught, intimating that I must take another portion 
K to relieve me from w hat I .suffered ; and informing me, at the 
I same time, in a very oracular tone, that it wn.s not at all won- 
V'deifiiJ that my hmics uyhed, after sleeping all night naked on 
j' the outside of' the bed. 

As I attributed the exce.ssive aching of my head entirely to 
I the contents of the bottle she bcKl in her hand, I resisted mag- 
I nauimously all her persuasions to take more of its contentb for 
some time ; but at length her offended authority instigated ber 
to such an outcry, that 1 would have drunk Phlegethon red-hot 
^to iiavc quieted her. 1 took, accordingly, what she gave me, 
|MkI was about to have asked some questions in rega;^ to my 
pituation, when she stopped me, with a profoundly patronising 
air, and toM me, that if 1 would promise to keep mjs^ quite 
quiet, and not agitate myself, 1 should l^e favoured with a visit 
from a young la^ly who took an interest in me. 

' *' Who 1 who I in the name of lleaveu I ” crietl I. the idea of 

Helen instantly Hashing across my mind. **Tcll me, tell mo 
who!” 


Use not Heaven's name for such vanities, young gcntle- 
. man,” said tko “ W bo the young lady is, you will see 

t|m^1y ; and only to tell you, that her father has 

her to converse with you. for old friend- 
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bhip'ti sake, aud she has promised that it shall be no more; I . 
therefore you must not seek to stay her/’ So saying, she left'/ ! 
me, and in a moment after the door again opened, and Helen/ : 
herself, my own beautiful Helen, came forward towards me, r | 
with a look of eager gladness, that, while it surprised me, tooku \ 
a heavy load from oif my heart. f, . 

She glided forward to my bedside, laid her dear soft hand in j ; 
mine : after gazing for a moment on -my worn and haggard > j 
features, burst into a flood of tears. i I 

‘‘ Dear, dear Helen I” said I, “ then yon love me still ?” i, 
‘‘And ever will, Louis!” answered she, "speaking through ’■ 
her teaw. “Whatever they may say, whatever they may/, 
think, I will love you still, Louis, and none but you. — Oiily^' 
tell me that yon Ionc me also, and not another, as they would ^ 
have me believe, and nothing shall shako the affection that I 
have ever borne towards 3*011.” 

Love another I ” cried I. Helen, vou have never believed . 
them for a moment. For Heaveirs sake tell me, that such a 
l):isc suspicion ne^er for an instant made anv impression on ' 
_vf»ur heart.” » ■ . 

-I never ].elio\od it, Louis,** an'-A\orod she; ‘‘for I never 
lielieved that anything base could for a moment harbour in ' 
^our ho'joni ; and yet it gave me pain, T knew not why. — But/ 
lot mo tell you what has Jiappened to me pcr»onnlIy during : 
yonr ahsence. 1 cannot tell 3^)11 my fatlier's motives, for 1 do 
*not know them, hut 1 can tell yon — 

‘*<ih, no. no, Helen'*’ cried 1, shrinking from the detail of 
what must have followed the discoverv* of her brother's death, 
and beginning to doubt that she attrihi^ted it to me. “Oh, no, ; 
no. dear Helen I spare me all that unhappy detail. I chanced 
to overhear last night, from .some persons sf>caking in that ; 
chamber, that your father had conic and taken you from the ^ 
protection of my mother. , I easily conceived his reasons~-I . 
heard all — 1 heard everything, by that conversation last night ; i 
and all that now aehde explanation i^, how any one could dare 
to tell you that 1 dpteii another.” L 

“ Indeed, Louis^ xuai^ believed it — every one, I may say, but 1 1 
myself,” Helen sl^pUed : “ hut the time 1 am allowed to remain 
erovrs short.' Before anything else, let me commnnicate to 3'ou 
what my father hade me say for him. If you wi.-'h to see liim, 
he says, he will see you ; but 3*011 must be prepared, if he does | j 
.«<o, to explain to him every part of your conduct, and to show 
him that the blood which ho cannot hel|^ attributing to you 
rests not on your head. Forgive me, Louis I .gh, forgive ! ” she 
continued, seeing me turn deadly pale : “ I pain you, I sec 1 
pain you ; but it wat. only on conaition th; I would deliver 
ihi:i cruel message, that they would penui *0 bcc you. It 

is not I that ask 3'ou. Louis, to do anvthu t is painful to 





you. I am Buro^l am certain, you are not guilty. I canuoU- 
I will not, believe it. But my father Avill not see you without 
you can explain it nil. Can you then, dear Louis-^will you 
see him C’ 

"Helen, I cannot,” replied I. 

She gazed at me ior a moment in silence. 

‘‘ Hark I they call me,*' said she at length. " Oh, Louis, 
before I go, say somuthing to comfort me ; say someihing to 
sustain in my breast that confidence of >our innocence which 
has been my consolation and my hope.” 

"All 1 can say, 'dear Helen,*' replied I, " is, that in wish, and 
intention, 1 was as innocent as you arc ; hut that accident Las 
made me appear culpable, and that I have nothing but my own 
word to prove that 1 was not purposely guilty.” 

“But 3 ’our oAvn word is enough lor mo,” answered Helen, 
catching, 1 believe gladly, at any assurance that could main- 
tain her belief in my innocence ; “ I will believe it myself, 
and I will try and make others believe it. But I must leave 
you, Louis ; they are calling me again. Adieu, adieu ! ” 

“ But, Helen, you will see me again ?*' cried I, struggling to 
raise myself. “ Promise me that.” 

"Most assuredly,” amswered Helen, “it they will allow me 
and obedient to a sign from the nun, xnIio had returned to the 
room while J was speaking, slic glided away and left me. 


t'ilAPTER XXXII. 

W HEX T again wv>ke it was night, but the darkness was not 
disagreeable to me. I was easier in bodily sensation than I 
had been in the morning ; and 1 pleased myself with calling 
to mind every gentle wurl which my beloved Helen had 
spoken, w ith con luring up again every swt$ot look, and dream- 
ing over that fond devoted affection whiehjili the midst of the 
sorrows and discomforts that surrounded me, was like some 
guiding star to a voyager on the inhospitable ocean. But then 
came the idea of seeing her father ; and I thought, even if 
she could convince him of my innocence, how could I clasp 
his band with that w^hich had slain his child. I remembered 
my feelings towaids him when, entirely abandoning his sweet 
child to the care of my mother, he seemed to have resigned 
all his paternal rights, and it had been only my respect for 
Helen which had saved him from my unconcealed contempt. 
1 remembered, too, his long-aouiished dislike towards me, and 
f waked myaelf whether Se would feel it less now, that he 
%^ld not but suspect me of death of his son. 
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While I thus alternately solaced myself with dwelling upon ’ 
all the sweetness, the beauty, the affection of her I loved, and 
tormenting myself with imagining all that might separate us, {; 
epitomising in one short hour the many fluctuating hopes and J 
fears of a long human life, to my surprise the darkness he- ^ 
came less opaque ,and by the gray which gradually mingled ? 
with the black, 1 found that morning w^as imperceptibly steal- f 
ing upon night, so that my slumber i^ust have lasted more f 
than twenty hours. ^ 

lint a still greater surpri&e awaited me. Gradually as the ^ 
(lay dawned, one object after another struck me as resembling * 
the lurniturc of the little room which 1 had tenanted ever * 
since 1 quitted the inn after my arrival in Paris. W'as I ^ 
dreaming still 1 or had I dreamed 1 J asked myself. Had all J 
1 had seen during the last two da.ys been but a delusion, or ; 
was [ still labouring under some deception of my imagination ? 
iJut no ! with the clear daylight it became evident that I was * 
tliere — in the little chamber I had hired in the Hue des ' 
J*ivtrcs St. ]*aul. There was the carved scrutoire, with its thou- * 
^iiiid giotesque heads ; there the old table which had acknow- 
ledged inoie than one dynasty ; there lay my clothes, my hat, 
my bword, as if 1 hud left thorn there on going to bed the 
night before ; and uotlnng served to show that the whole I 
have lately described was not a dream, except the bruises on 
my shoulder and side, which smacked somewhat painfully of 
reality. 

In about an hour afterw^ards, my good landlady came in, to 
ask if I wanted anything ; nu<l from her I learned that I had 
been brouglit home on a litter still sound asleep, by some per- 
sons she did not kiuMV, who told her 1 had met with an acci- 
dent, and hade her take great care of me, enforcing their in- 
junction with a piece of ^ohl. 

fc'lie, ill common with all^ol‘1 women, had a strange prejudice 
\u fitvtuir of keeping tboae she looked upon as sick, in hod ; 
bul, jn spite of all her persua don^, 1 got up and dressed my- 
‘'(•If. J^Iy first care was to examine what money I had left 
alter the sad dilapidation which the gaming-table had effected 
on my purse, though, indeed, 1 expected to find that the tender- 
hearted gentleman who had thrown me out of the window 
had charitably taken care that the few crowns which had re- 
mained in my pocket should not weigh medowm in mydobcent. 

My own imi'se, indeed, was g'»nc ; but in its place, to iny no 
small eurprise, 1 found one containing a hundred louis d*or. 

of course, had come fiom Aniault, though bow he came 
to know' that I si nod in need of such supply I could not 
divine. For iKime time 1 remained uudetennined whether 1 
bhould make use of the sum or not. Pride whispered that 
Arnault had removed me from the neighbourhood of his 
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daughter, possibly to marry her to some one else; and should 
I, then, accept the vile roturiei^s bounty — ^his charity ! At 
the same time necessity urged that I had nothing but that for 
the daily wants of life ; that if I hoped ever to discover 
Helen's dwelling in that great city, and having done so, never 
again to lose sight of her, I must have the aid of that talis- 
maiiic metal, whose touch discovers, and secures, and perfects 
everything. 

The effort of dressing had caused me a great deal of }min ; 
and while I sat down to rest myself afterwards, I sent a boy 
to inquire at my1nn, in the Hue dc Prouvaircs, whether my 
little friend Achilles had appeared there during my ahsence. 
In about half an hour 1 heard the rush of feet galloping ii]» 
the stairs, with tlio rapidity of joy ; the door flew open, and in 
rushed Achilles — )mt no longer the Achilles I had left him. 
The smart Spanish dress of which he h:i<l possessed himself at 
Barcelona was gone. The hat, the plume, the sw'ord, lunl 
given way to all the external signs of poverty and want. His 
head was as hare as when he came into the world ; and liis 
shoulders were covered with a gray gowui which had once 
belonged to a monk. The fashion of it, indeed, had been 
somewhat altered, for the cowl had been made serviceable in 
])atchiiig several momentous rents, which might otherwise 
have exposed the little man’s pcr»on somewhat more than 
decency perraittod. 

Well, Achilles,” said f, when, the first transport of his joy 
at finding me having fiasscd aw'ay, 1 could find an opportunity 
of speaking, you seem to h.iA'e been engaged in traffic since 1 
saw you, and not to ha^c gained upon the exchange.” 

“ Oh, you will pardon me, monsoigneur,” replied he, griuiiing 
as merrily as ever ; I have gained a vast fund of cxi)ericiicc. 
I know that is a sort of commodity the returns upon which 
are slow, hut they are very sure ; /.aid I w ill try to make the 
most of it.’’ 

‘•But from what 1 sec," rejoined I, ^ith {somewhat, I am 
afraid, of a cynical sneer at the light-heartedness which I 
could not myself acquire, ** 1 am afraid you paid very dear for 
your hargaiii.” 

“Not cheap, I confess,” replied he: “somewhere about 
three hundred pistoles, a good suit, a dozen of shirts, and 
a w'hipping thiough the streets of Lyons, that is all.” 

“A whipping!” cried I; “that is a part of the account 
I did not reckon uj>on, and not one of the most pleasant. 
I should conceive. But come, Achilles, let us hear your story. 
It must he somewhat curious.” 

“ Not veiy,” answered Achilles : “ hut it is short, which is 
something in favoiu' of a story. After your lordship’s depar- 
ture, 1 embarked in the l>oat tor Lyons, as soon as it thought 
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lit to .sail, and we }>egan our Ion" .slow voyage up the river, 
which at first was very tedious. Soon, however, I hit upon a 
way of umusiug myself ; for seeing a respectable old merchant 
of Lyons with a young lady, whom 1 took to be his daughter, I 
went up and introduced myself to them as Monsieur le Comte 
dc Grilmagnac ; told them that, preferring tlie easy gliding \ 
motion of the river to the rumbling of a carriage or the i 
jolting of a horse, 1 had scut my equi|)agc and servants by I 
Ian<l, and instantly began to make love to the daughter. * 
“ The old gentleman seemed so uneasy at the advances that , 
I made in her favour, that I began to fear'hc suspected me ; 
and to d« aAvay all doubt, when we stop2)ed to dine, 1 took a 
handful of gold out of my pocket, and asked what W'as to pay, 
with the air of a prince. The young lady seemed ravished 
with the sight of the gold pieces ; but my old merchant grew 
more uneasy than e\ er, and always got between me and the , 
young lady when I wanted to speak wdth her, .‘io that I began • 
to grow sus2)icious in my turn, and to doubt w'hethcr the tie 
between them was not somewhat more tender than the rcla- . 
tiou.«ihip. This doubt induced me to watch the pair more . 
diligently than ever ; fur she was as beautiful a girl as ever 
your worshii> set your wor.shij>ful eyes upon, and the old gen- 
tleman as venerable an old ]decc of withered bamboo as ever 
fell into .sin in his d(»tage ; so 3^011 may easily conceive I 
could not bear to see such a rosebud withering upon such a 
desert. 

AVell, this went on with various success, till w^e arrived at 
Lyons, and I cannot say my fair Phillis wa.s at all inclined to 
second her guardian’s eflorts to repulse me ; so that we had 
time tc arrange that I should go to the ‘ auberge ’ of the 
‘ Jjion d'or,’ on our di.scinbarkation, and there wait a note from 
my fair enslaver. To the ‘ Lion d’or ' I went, and soon received 
a summons to fly to my chiirmcr, whom I found, as her ‘ billet 
doux ’ intimated, waiting fur me in a very respectable lodging 
in the Ru^ St. Pierre. 

Here — her face half in tears, half in smiles, like the 
opening of an Aju-il morning — she told me that she had now 
no friend but me ; for that her cruel tyrant, the instant 
of their arrival, had commanded her to abandon me for ever. 
This the passion 1 had in.spired her with would not ])cmnt ; 
and being too frank, she said, to deceive any one, she had 
at once refused. A quarrel ensued — he had cast her off penni- 
less ; and though she could instantly to the Raron 
d’Ecuiiioir. or the Marquis dc la Soupierre, she had preferred 
putting herself under my protection ; for she owned that she 
never loved any one but me. 

Though this was as sweet as hone}', yet, as I well perceived 
that with such a charmer's assistance my dearly beloved pis- 
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toleft would 550on lly half over Lyons, I l>ethought myself seri- 
ously of the l>e8t means of transferring hei*, with all speed, to 
the Marquis de la Soupierre. However, to lull all suspicion 
of the waning state of my affection, 1 prepared to entertain 
her handsomely, till good luck should furnish me with the 
tneatis (ff hcaLing a quiet retreat; and accordingly sent to the 
traiteur's for a good dinner, as the very best means of consol- 
ing a distressed damsCl. 

‘‘Over rich ragouts and heady burgundy the hours slipped 
lightly l»y, and 1 could see in my little Phillis’s sparkling eye 
her satisfaction wfth the conquest sIjc had made. Alas ! that 
mortal joy should he so transitive! In the midst of' our hap- 
piness, care, and melancholy, and gloom, and despite rushed 
suddenly upon us, in the form of fr.ur ferocious archers, wlio 
pitiles.'<ly arrested Phillis on tlic charge of having robbed her 
former venerable protector, and hurried me to prison along with 
her as an accomplice. 

Phillis had taken care to hide the jdace of her retreat, hut 
she knew not the cunning of archers ; and though, wlien thi\\ 
came, she protested her innocence in terms that would have 
convinced the hard lieartof Minos, and won the unwiJMngear ’ 
of Ilhadaiuauthus, yet, as the whole of the stolen goods were 
found in her valise, the unfeeling archers would not believe a 
word : and, us 1 have said hetbre, we were both hurried to jni- 
son, 'without any further ceremony than taking from us every 
farthing tluit we Iwul in the world. 

“The next morning -we weie brought l>eforc a magistrate, 
who re-^erved Philli^^’s ca«e for his private consideration. 
to mine, as nothing covld he ]»rovcd against mtx except that 1 
had called myself the Count do Orilmagnac without being able 
clearly to prove all ni v quarters of nobility, I w'as ordered to be 
whipped through the town for my ignorance of heraldry, and 
then discharged. My whipning 1 bore with Christian fortitude ; 
but the losi of my douMct, which the executioner kept for his 
fee, ami the los.« of my iiu noy, which the*aichers kipt because 
they liked it, tore my heaitstiings : and setting out from that 
accur'*ed town of Lyons, where injustice and crueltj^ walk 
hand-in hand, J Viegged my wav to Paris, and reached the 
fumou*- hotel where you had appointed me to meet you. There, 
the hinillord told me no such person as your lordship resided, 
and bade me get out for a J a >5y beggar. A black dog, that 
stood in the yard, instantly took up tiie matter where the land- 
lord left off, and 1 was in the act of making my escape from 
them both when the boy \ou sent an'ived. inquiring for me. 

** The joy which took pi^ssession of my heart, I need not tell ; 
suffice it that 1 made the boy run all the way here, and that 
having now found you. I have determined never to leave you, 
or let you leave me again ; for while we were together nothing 
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but good fortune attended iis,/ind since wc have been sepa- j 
rated nothing but ill luck hae been my share ; so that the | 
only consolation 1 can have vill be to hear, that while my scale 
was down, yours has hccu iip^ and that I)ame Fortune has at 
least bolVieiided one of us.'’ * i 

1 could not refufte to tell my history also to my little at- 
tciidaut, though it occasioned less amusemeut to him than his 
had done to me ; and hi.** face grew longer and longer at every 
incident I detailed, till at last, passing over all that regarded 
Helen, I informed liirn that on being conveyed home 1 had 
found my pocket encumbered with a hundred louis. | 

This rmws instantly cleared his countenance. “ Who would ‘ 
not bo thrown out of window for a hundred louis ?*’ cried he ; , 
•• but Vivo I)ieii ! your excellence ha.s suffered yourself to be 1 
desperately chcalc<l in regard to your ring. Six loni.-;; I If 1 
know anything oi diamonds, it wa«i well worth thirty, llow'- 
cver, first lot mo exercise my chLiurgical skill nj)oii yonr cmi- ^ 
lienee’s shoulder, and after that I will see wdicthcr the ring can- , 
not be recovered.’’ 

‘•>\ay, nay,*’ cricMl 1, my good Acliillcs, give me what titles | 
of honour you like, except your eminence; tliat is a rank) 
which it miglit be dangerous to usurp. Call me your majesty, 
if yo\i nice, but not your eminence. As to the ring, I believe 
you arc right, and 1 will willingly gi\c double what I received 
to rcco\or it again.” 

*• Lc-'S than that v, ill «lo.” ii'jditd Acbillch • “a louis for luc 
to buy iiiysclt'a suit at a fripier’s a louis for an archer de ht 
conr. and the sum you luid original ly jccei\cd, and 1 think 1 
can manage it.” . 

i warned him. if 1 may use the homciy pi o verb, not to gO' 
forth to shear and coine home .shorn ; and having .suffered him 
to examine my .‘«!iouldcr. gave him the address of the jeweller,' 
and let him depart. , 

From my loilging, as he told me afterwards, he went to 
shop of a fripier, where he furnished himself with a decent suit ; 
of livery, and thence ]>rocecded to find out an archer of one of, 
the courts of justice, to whom he explained the affair, and gave \ 
half a louis as eaiiie.st, promising the other half if the ring^ 
should be recovered. The eloquence of the little player touched | 
the tender heart of the archer, at the same moment that the j 
money touched his palm : and shouldering his partisan, with- 
out more ado, he followed to the s'ln-p of the jew'cller. Achilles 
entered alone, and desiring to sec some diamond rings, made 
up a slight allegory to suit the occa.‘=ion, informing the jewel- 
ler that his master, the Count de TOrme, hujl commissioned 
him to buy him a handsome jewel, as a present for his mistress. 
The jeweller instantly produced a case of rings, which he 
spread out before the eyes of Achilles, commenting on their 
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Uieauty. Aclii)le<) iii.*>tautly )>itclied upon the one 1 had sold, 
and asked the price. “ Forty louis 1 ” replied the jeweller, 

** and I only sell it so cheap because J bought it second-hand. 

1 require no more than a fair profit. If 1 gain five per cent., 

; may I be branded for a rogue ! ’’ 

“ I will tell you a secret, jeweller,’* replied Achilles. “ You 
arc very likely to be branded for a rogue. You bought this 
ring knowing it to be. st<jlen.” The jeweller stared. ** It was 
taken from the person of my noble lord the Count de rOrme,” 

1 proceeded Achilles, “when he was knocked down and robbed 
I in the Hue St. Jacques. One of the thieves is taken — the very 
I one who sold it to you — a tall dark young mau, with curling 
\ hair, black moustache, and a 1>eard not six months old. He 
j says you gave him six louis for it ; and as you know it to be 
\ worth forty, you must have been very well aware, when you 
I bought it, that it was stolen.'* 

“llo, ho I” cried the jew'dler ; “ so 3 'ou wrisb to cheat me out 
of my ring. But conic, my little man,*' he continued, catching 
Achilles by the collar, “ 1 will send for an archer, and see you 
.safe lodged in prison, without further to do.” 

Achilles, according to his own account, took the matter very 
calmly. “As to the archer," said he to the jeweller, “1 thought 
to myself before I came here, that a man who gave but six 
louis for a diamond worth thirty might be somewbat refractory, 
and, therefore, 1 brought one with me. Ho ! archer ! With- 
out there ! '* 

The jeweller, not a little confounded, instantly let go 
Achilles* collar ; and, as the archer marched in with his par- 
tisan, began to shako in every liuib, doubtles.s well aware that 
all his dealing.s w'ould not bear that strict examination w'hich 
they were likely to undergo, if chance should call the prying 
eyes of the law ujion them. 

“ 1 take you to witne&s, archer," sp-id Achilles, addressing his 
ally, “ that I have ofibred this jeweller the same price which 
the young man swears ho got for this ring, namelj", six louis ; 
and that he, the jeweller, will not sell it for less than forty, 
which proves that he knew it to be stolen.*’ 

“ Certainly,'* said the archer, in a solemn tone. 

“ You never offered me the six loujs,’* said the jeweller. “ I 
never said I would not part with it under forty. Give me the 
six, and take it, and the devil give you good for it ; for it is not 
worth more.” 

“ Then you are a great rogue for having asked forty,” replied 
Achilles, with imperturbable composure ; and, thereupon, he 
‘ entered into ^usultation with the archer, as to whether he 
could safely Ad legally give the money and take back the 
rii^, as it was evident the jeweller was an accomplice of the 
thieves, and ought to be brought to ju«itice. 
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iientleinen,’' cricil the terrified jeweller at length, alarmed 
at all the awful catalogue of pros and cons which Achilles and 
the archer bandied about between them, I declare, on my 
salvation, 1 knew nothing of the ring being stolen. 1 thought 
the person who brought it here was some poor gentleman, 
pressed for money, who would sell it for anything ; and, there- 
fore, 1 odered six louis for it. All 1 ask back is what I gave, 
and 1 am content to present this worMiy archer with a gold 
piece to compensate the trouble he has had.” 

“Give him the money,” said the archer, “give him the 
money, and take the ring ; we must not bd too hard upon the 
poor deWl.” 

The money w'as accordingly given, the archer received his) 
fee, and Achilles carried off the ring to me in triumph ; not 
only having had the satisfaction of biting the biter, hut also^ 
having won the warm friendship of an archer of the Court of: 
Aides, which, to a man of his principles and practice, was ai 
most invaluable acquisition. 


CHAPTER XXXII 1. 

In the meanwhile I employed my mornings in searching for* 
the mansion wherein I had seen Helen ; but, although aided , 
by all the wit of little Achilles, to whom I communicated 
enough information to guide him on the search, I wandered ' 
through the streets of Paris in vain, watching the opening 
gates of every large hotel I saw, in tlwc hope of beholding thc' 
livery in which the .servants I had seen were dressed, and> 
forcing my recollection to recall the appearance of the arch-; 
way under which I had been carried, till a thousand times I ’ 
deceived myself into hope, and as often encountered disap-: 
poiutment. I 

Thus passed my^moniings, in fruitless search and continual \ 
disappointment. My evenings flew in a different manner, not i 
in studying “ The Sure AVay of Winning,” or in practising its 
precepts ; for such a horror had seized me of that hell-invented : 
vice, gaming, and of all that appertains to it, that my first 
care had been to throw the book I had bought into the £rc. 
The temporary passion which had seized me, I looked upon, 
and can almost look upon now, as a fit of insanity ; for, taught 
as I had been from my infancy to abhor its very name, nothing 
but absolute madness could have hurried me to a vice at once 
so degnuling and so dangerous — which, as far as regards the 
mind, is in fact, at best, a combination of avarice and frenzy. 

I liad now bought myself a variety of books on military 
tactics, and. without any defined purpose in thc study, I ,sj»cnt 
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jcKiy whole evenings in poring over these treatises of attack 
id defence— a greater and nobler species of gambling than 
lihat which I had quitted, it is true, but only lees mad, inas- 
biuch as it is a game Avhich any one nation can compel 
another to play, and where those must lose who have not 
studied to win. 

f Although there were now several companies of actors con- 
tinually at Paris, to thfc* play I never went, that being a sort of 
iamusement too costly for the narrow bounds to which 1 had 
hestrained my expenses ; and, indeed, so strictly economical 
[was I in all my hallits, that my good landlady began to fancy 
me in want, and to show her commiFcration for my Condition 
^y all those little delicate pieces of charity which a person 
}Who has felt both pride and sufTering knows how to evince to- 
{Wards those whose spirit lias not yet wholl}" bowed to its fate. 
,Any little delicacy wbich fell in her way she would add to the 
(breakfast that Achillos brought me from the traiteiir s. Nor 
did she ever ask for her rent, but rather avoided me on those 
days >\hen it becuuie due ; though 1 believe, in truth, she 
needed it not a little. 

I undei>tood her motives ; and though 1 did clioose ti* 
undeceive her, I took care that she should not he a loser by 
the kimlness wliich she shone<l me. Piuding in her also a 
‘ delicacy of feeling and retincmeut of conversation which were 
• above lier station, 1 would sometimes, when any chance led 
me to speak with her, endeavour to ascertain whether her 
situation had ever been more elevated than that which she at 
present tilled ; and on one of these occasions, she told me 
' gratuitously that she lie cl been in former years ‘ gouveruantc’ 
to the beautiful llcnriettc dc Vergne, whose private marriage 
with the Count dc BagUol 1 have already mentioned more 
than once. 

She w'as surprised to find that 1 wa.s acquainted with so 
jnnch of the history, of \s hich she knew very little more herself. 
‘As 1 was found to have l»een privy to the marriage,'^ said 
she, I was sent away directly, and denied all communication 
with my young lady, after it was discovered ; but I saw the 
bloody spot where tho poor count was slain, and the dents of 
' the feet where the struggle had pas.^^cd : and a fearful struggle 
it must have been, for two of the Marquis of St. Brie’s men rc- 
inamed ill at the village ft»r weeks afterwards, and no one was 
allowed to sec them but his own surgeon. One of them died 
also ; and his eonfes.sion was said to be so strange, that the 
priest sent to Rome to know how far he was justified in keep- 
ing it secret. After that 1 came to Paris ; and 1 heard no 
more of the family, which nil went to ruin, except, indeed, 
eome one told me that my young lady died shortly afterwards 
^ a convent at Auch.” 
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As 1 Iran, ot‘ course, anxious to transmit the papers which 
chance had placed in my hands, to any of the surviving, 
members of the Count dc Bagnol’s family, 1 inquired particu-* 
larly what information she could give me concerning them ; 
but sbe was more ignorant of everything relating to them than 
even 1113’ self. • 

(»ne morning on my return from my vain searching after 
Helen, I was surjirised on being informed that a stranger had 
inquired for me during my absence, and had begged the land- 
lady to inform me that he would call again in the evening. 

Where reason has no possible clue to guide her through thej 
labyiinth of any doubt, she pauses at the gate, while imagi-| 
nation seems to step the more boblly in, and, as if in mockery : 
of her timid companion, s]>orts through every turning till she ' 
cither firuls the track by accident, or, tired of wanderings 
tliroiigh the inexplicable maze, she spreads her Hfcdalian, 
wings and soars ai)Ove the walls that would confine her. 1 
had no cause to believe that one person sought me more than 
another, and yet my fanc^* set to woiJc as busily as if she had! 
the most ccitain data to leasonfrom. My first thoughts imme-| 
iliatoly turiUMi to Arnault, and my next to the Chevalier dej 
.Montencro ; and so strange was the ascendancy which the lasts 
had gaiTicd over my mind, that the very idea of meeting with* 
him in^]>i^cd me with as much joy as if all my difficulties had 
been removc<l ; but the description given in answer to my in- 
quiries at once put to flight such a buj)position. The stranger, 
1113' landlady informed me, was cvnlcntly a clergyman b}" his' 
dress, and by bis manner and ap]»earancc she guessed him to 
be one of a distinguished rank. It.was therefore evidently 
neitlier the Chevalier nor Arnault, and the only supposition I 
could fonn upon the subject was, that the Cardinal de liichelieu' 
had at length deigned to take some notice of me. 

M,v disposition was naUirally impatient of all expectation,.' 
and the dull hcavines:) of the last week, wdiich 1 had passea^ 
day after day in flic same fruitless pursuit, had worked me 
up to a ])itch of irritable anxiety, \vhich people of a different 
temperament can hardly imagine. I wearied imagination, I 
exhausted conjecture, 1 hoped, I feared, I doubted, till day 
waned and night came ; and, giving up all expectation of 
seeing the stranger that evening, I cursed him heartily for 
having said he would come, and not keeping his word, and 
down once more to my theory of tactics. 1 had scarcely, how- 
ever, got through one quarter of a campaign, when the rapid 
motion of Achilles' feet on the stairs announced news of some 
kind, and in a moment after lie threw open the door, giving 
admission to a stranger. 

The person who entered was not much older than myself ; 



|be was tall and apparently well-made, but his clerical tli’e.s.v 
.served him a good deal in this respect, concealing a pair of 
ilegs which were somewhat clumsy, and not the straightest in 
the >ror]d. llis head ^Nas one of the finest 1 have ever seen ; 
and his face, without, perhaps, possessing one feature that 
was regularly handsome, except the full rounded chin and the 
abroad expanse ofiforchead; instantly struck and pleased, giving 
the idea of great pov^ers of mind joined A\ith a light and 
brilliant wit that sparkled playfully in his clear dark eye. lie 
bowed low as he entered, and advanced towards a seat, Avhich 
1 begged of him to take, Avith that quieiuchs of motion Avhich, 
without being stealthy, is silent and calm, and is evci' a sign 
of high breeding and good society. 1 made Achilles a sign 
'ito wi^draw ; and expressing myself honoured by the stranger's 
I visit, begged to know Avhetlier I an as to attribute it to any 
^particular object, or merely to Lis kind politcne'*>< towards a 
fstraiiKer. 

‘i “ If there were any kindness in doing a jdoasure to one’s sell’,’' 

' replied the stranger, “I Avould willingly take the credit of it ; 
1 but in the present instance, as the gratification is my own, 1 
1 cannot pretend to any merit.'’ 

This answer Avas somewhat too vague to satisfy me ; and I 
■ replied, that J avus fully sensible of the honour done me ; and 
would have much pleasure in returning his Ai&it, an hen I know 
where 1 might have the opportunity 

My method of recciAdng him, as equal with equal, seemed, 1 
' thought, somcAvhat to .sur)>rise liim ; for lialf closing hi.s cyc.s, 
in a manner Avhich .seemed common to him, he glanced loiind 
; iny small apartment Avith a scrutiuising look, too brief to be 
; impcrtincut, and yet too remarking to cscajic my notice. I 
ehall esteem myself honoured by your visit,” leplied he at 
length ; 1 am but a poor ubbe, — my name Jean de Gondi, and 
you will find me for the present at the house of my uncle, the 
I)uko dc Retz.” 

It was, indeed, the fuijiou& abbe, aftcivvard.'> Cardinal dc 
Retz, Avitii whom 1 was tbeu in conversation. Not yet three 
^ and twenty years of age, he had already acquired one of the 
. most singular reputations that OA'er mao po.^'sessed. Daring, 
intriguing, and ambitious, nothing daunted him In his enter- 
prises, nothing repelled him in their course. Storms and 
^ tumults were his element ; and when, before be was scA'cnteon, 
he wrote his famous ** Conjuration dc Fie^que,” he seemed to 
I point out the scene in which he was himsen destined to act, 
to which nature prompted him from the first, and circumstances 
called him in the end. In his maiiuer, there was a strange 
I mixture of calm suavity, thoughtless vi\acity, policy, fiank- 
neas^ and pride, which, combined together, served perhaps 

I 
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better to cover his immediate motives, aud hide his real cha-} 
racter, than the appearance of any uniform habit of mind 
which he could have assumed. 

All men contain 'within themselves strange contradictions ;j 
but he was the only one I ever knew, who, upon the most ma- 
ture reticction, acted in continual contradiction to himself. He 
w'ould often put in practice the most consummate strokes ofj 
policy to gain a trifle, or to satisfy an appetite ; and ho would) 
comiuif the most egregious follies and affect the most extrava4 
gant ])nssions, to hide the shrcAvdest political schcnies and con-| 
ccal the best calculated and most subtle eflterprises. He was? 
ii man (fli whom one could never calculate with certainty. It? 
seemed liis pleasure to disappoint whatever expectations hadj 
lieen formed of him ; and yet, to hear him reason, one would | 
have judged that the slightest action of his life was regulated* 
by strong conclusions, from fixed unvarying principles. j 

I had heard his character from many others, as well as from! 
the ^lavquis de St. Ihie ; but as this last gentleman had cal-j 
<*ulated, when he skctchetl it to nie,^ that my life would bcf 
limited to tliree days at the utmost, lie could have had no pos-| 
sihic motive in deceiving me. | 

With this knowledge of his character, then, it required no; 
great discernment to see that the visit of l)e llctz was noti 
without :\n object : and resolving, if it were possible, to ascer-' 
tain precisely what that object w'as, I bowed on his announcing : 
hiinstli*. and wiid, ‘‘tlf course, Monsieur dc llctz, it is necd-{ 
Icss for me to give you my name. You were certainly aware j 
of that before ,>ou did me the honour of this visit.” : 

*■ Mo, indeed,” replied he ; “•I am perfectly ignorant both of ^ 
your iiaiiu* and rank, though, by y»nir a]>pearaTicc, and by all Is: 
have heard of y)u, 1 can have no donbt in regard to the latter. ' 
The triitli is, I was informed by persons on whom I could' 
pend, that a young getitlc,niaii of singularly prepossessing ap- 1 
pearance aud manncL’s ha<l taken this apartment, aud was { 
>nj>posed to be undtr some temporary difficulty.'” 1 

I turned very red, I believe; but he proceeded. “People] 
will talk of their neighbours’ affairs you know ; and ’tis use-| 
Ic'S to be angry wdth them — but hearing this, as I have said, 1 1 
felt an irresistible impulse to visit you, and to render you any j 
assistance in my power. Nor will i regret it, even if I have ; 
been misinformeil, inasmuch as it has gained me the pleasure 
of your acquaintance.” 

I was very sure of doing Monsieur de Hetz no great in- 
justice in supposing that his benevolence might be tinged 
with other feelings ; and I replied, “ I should he soriy, sir. , 
that a mistake had given you the troulde of coming here, dia 
I not derive so much benefit from that false rumour. My 
name is the Count de TOrrae, aud 1 am happy that the bounty 



proposeci to exorcise upon me may be turned towards some 
other person more needing and deserving it than I do.” 

** Be not offended, Monsieur do TOrme replied De Retz, 
at a mistake which has nothing in it dishonouring. Poverty 
IS much ofteuer a virtue than wealth. But your name strikes 
me— De POnne ! — Surely that was not the name of the young 
gentleman that his highness the Count de Soissons expected 
join him from Beam — oh, no — I remember — it was Count 
Louis de Bigorre.” • 

“ But no less the same person,” replied I, with an unspeak- 
able joy at seeing* the clouds break away that liad hung over 
my fate— at finding myself known and expected where I had 
fancied myself solitary among millions. 1 felt as if at those 
few words I leaped over the barrier which had confined me to 
my own loneliness, and mingled once more in the society of 
my fellows. “ I have always,” continued I, “ been called Count 
Louis dc Bigorre ; but circumstances induced me, when 1 left 
my father’s hou.se, to assume the title which really belongs to 
the eldest son of the Counts of Bigorre.” 

Monsieur de llctz saw that there was some mystery in my 
conduct, and he applied himself to discover my secret with 
an art and industry which would have accom])rLshed muclL 
greater things. Nor did I take any great pains to conceal it 
from him. It is astonishing how ■weakly the human heart 
0[:^8 to any one who brings it glad news. The citadel of the 
mind throws wide all its gates to receive the messenger of joy, 
and takes little hoed to sccuro the prisoners that are wdtliin. 
In tlie course of half an hour my new acquaintance had made 
himself acquainted witji the greater part of my history ; and 
when I licgan to think of putting a slop to ray communication 
I found that the precaution was of no use. 

The moment, however, that he saw' me begin to retire into my- 
self) ho turned the conversiuion aga;n to the Count dc Soissoiis, 
whom he advised me to se.k without loss of time. You will 
find in him,” said he, ** all that is chaiining in human nature. 
In his communion with society, he had but one fault origi- 
nally ; which was great haughtiness, lie knew that it was a 
fault and has had the strength of mind to vanquish it com- 
pletdr so that you will see in him one of the most afiablc 
men that France can l»oa*>t. In regard to hi.'* private churac- 
make your own discoveries. The great mass of 
a sdHp mind, like the greater part of his body, be takes care 
to c^ p r , ao that no one shall judge of its defects except they 
be Tory prominent ; and there are, thank God, as few that 
hump-backed mind.'i, as hiunp-backcd persons. Indeed, 
MIS boeome a point of decency to conceal everything but 
ewen of tho mind, and none but tatterdemalions and 
i calottes over suffer it to appear in its nakedness. To fob 
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Ivw my figure, then, Monsieur le Comte is u|w(vys weU-drossed, j 
so that you will find it difficult to know him ; but, however, 
it is not for me to undress him for you. Take my adviee, set 
out for Sedan to-morrow, where, of course, you know he is — 
driven from his country by the tyrannising spirit of our de- 
tested and detestably Cardinal. 1 rather think the count in- 
tends to initiate you somewhat deeply into politics, but that ] 
must be his own doing also. }3reak yo\u^ fast with me to-xhor- ] 
row, and I will give you letters and more information. Is it \ 
an engagement j 

I accepted the invitation with pleasure^ and having an- ] 
swered one or two questions which I put to him, M. de Retz j 
left me for the night. ] 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Hefoue I proceed further with my own narrative, it may be as 
well to take a slight review of the history of the Count de 
yoissous, whose fate had a great efiect upon the course of my ' 
whole future life. 

The ancient county of Vend6me was in the year 1515 erected 
into a duchy hy Francis I., in favour of Chailcs do Bourbon, 
a direct lineal descendant from Robert Count de tDlermont, 
hftli son of Saint Louis, Charles de Bourbon thus Duke of 
VendOine, left five sons, only two of whom had children, An- 
toine the elder, and Louis the younger. The first, by his mar- 
liage with Jeanne d’Albvet, became King of Kavarre, and 
left one only son, who, by default of Ihe lino of Valous, suc- 
ceeded to the crown of France, under the title of Henri Quatro. 
Louis, the younger brother, became Prince of Conde ; and hav- , 
ing been twice married, left a family by each wdfo. By his 
lir-t marriage descended the branch of Conde ; and by the 
second he left one f«n, Charles Count de Eoissons, whose son 
Louis is the prince refeired to in the foregoing pages. 

Setting out in life with great personal activity and address, ^ 
immense revenues, considerable talents, and high rank, it is 
little to bo wondered at that the young Count de RoissonS, 
under the management of a wea)t, an indulgent, and a proud 
mother, should grow up with the most revolting haughtiness of 
character. From morning till night be heard of nothing but 
his own praises or his own rank ; and by the time he was 
eighteen, bis pride of demeanour was so repulsive and insup- 
portable, that it was a common saying, that Ko one saw the 
Count de Soissons twice ; for if he did not diaUke a^ t 
forbid them to return^ they 'were disgusted with him, and would 
not go back." 
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But as the fault was more in his education than in his dis* 
position, its very excess corrected itself. 

He gradually found himself avoided by those whom Heaven 
had designed for his companions, and sometimes even deserted 
by his very servants ; so that he was often left alone to enjoy 
his rank and dignity by himself. Under these circumstances 
he evinced qualities of mind far superior to the petty vice 
which shrouded it. He had equally the wisdom to see that the 
fault lay in himself, the judgment to discover in what that 
fault consisted, and the energy to conquer it entirely. Not a 
trace of it remainvid in his manners ; nor did any of his actions, 
but upon one occasion, ever give cause to suppose that a touch 
of his former haughtiness rested even in the inner recesses of 
his heart. With a rare discrimination, also, of which few arc 
master, in the examination to w'hich he subjected his own 
character, he separated completely the good from the bad, and 
took the utmost care to preserve that dignity of mind which is 
the best preservation against base and petty vices, even while 
be cast from him the pride which is in itself a meanness. 

Many men, in correcting themselves of the vices of a bad 
education, would have felt some degree of hitterneps towards 
the person to whose weakness that education and its vices were 
owing ; but towards his mother the (’ount de Soissons ever 
renuiined a pattern of filial aftection, consulting her wishe.s 
and inclination on every occasion where his own hondl^r and 
character were not interested in op])osing her. 

The consequonce.s of the change which he had effected in 
himself were not long in rewarding him for the effort he had 
made, and in a very few years he found that affection followed 
him everywhere instea^d of hate. The bright qualities of his 
mind, and the graces of his person, shoue out with a new tight, 
Tike the glorious sun Tmrsting through a cloud. He was adored 
by the army, lo\cd by the people; and princes were proud to 
be his friends. 

At this time* however, the councils of* France became cm- 
ban*assed and disordered ; and it was difficult even to run one's 
course quietly through life, so many were the dangers and 
evils that lurked about on all sides. Every step was upon an 
earthquake, and* few could keep their footing steadily to the 
end. The Cardinal dc llichelicu had already snatched the 
reina of government from the feeble hands that should have 
them, and ssiw before him a wide field of power and 
agmn^sement, with few to oppose bis putting in the sickle 
and reaping to his heart’s content. The power, the wealth, the 
popularity of the Count de Soissons, gave him .the opportunity 
of so oppofling, had be been so minded ; and Bichelieu was 
not It man to live in fear. He resolved, therefore, to win iiim, 
to cnish him. To w’ln him offered most advantages, if it 
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could be accomplished ; and, deeming also that it would bo 
more easy than the other alternative, Richelieu resolved to 
attempt it. For this purpose he united, in one Oirceau cup, 
everything that he fancied could tempt the ambition or pas- 
sions of him he sought to gain. By a confidential messenger 
he proposed to the count the hand of his favourite niece, the 
Duchess d'Aquillon, offering as her dower an immense sum of 
ready money, the reversion of all his own^enormous possessions, 
the sword of Constable of France, and what provincial govern- 
ment the count might choose ; and doubtless he deemed such 
an offer irresistible. * 

Kot scf the Count de Soissons, who conceived himself iu- , 
^ulte<l by the proposal ; and the only spark of his ancient ^ 
haughtiness that remained breaking forth into a fiame, he 
struck the messenger for daring to propose the hand of Marie 
dc Vignerot, widow of a mean provincial gentleman, to a prince ? 
of the blood royal of France. ' 

Contemned an<l rejected, personal resentment became added ! 
to the other motives which urged Richelieu to the destruction i 
i>f the Count de Soissons. Personal resentments never slept ; 
with him ; they lived xvhilc he lived, nor were they even 1 
weakened by sickness and a]>pToaching death. No means but ‘ 
one existed of gratifying his animosity towards the Count do 1 
Soissons ; which was, to implicate him with some of the con- ; 
spiracies which were every day breaking forth against the 
tyranny of the government. But even this was difficult ; for, j 
tliough living with princely splendour, the count continued to | 
reside in the midst of the court, where all his actions were \ 
( pen, and nothing could be attributed to him on which to '! 
fcuncl an accusation. Hatred, however, is ingenious ; a thou- ; 
sand j>etty vexations were heaped upon him, and, in the eiid^ 
even personal insult was added, but without effect. ? 

The count firmly resisted all the temptations which were > 
held out to him to sully himself with any of the intrigues of I 
the day. The solicitations of his friends, or the persecutions i 
•d* his enemies, were equally iu vain ; and, when human 
patience could no longer endure the grievances to which he > 
was subjected at the court of France, he left it for Italy, ; 
Scaring with him the love and regret of the noblest of his ? 
country men. ^ 

A retreat, however, which left him free, unstained, and 
haf>]iy, neither quieted the fears, nor appeased the hatred of 
Richelieu ; but, forced to dissemble, he gradually appeared 
to abandon his evil intentions, invited the count to return, and 
one by one made him such proposals as were likely to efface ^ 
his former conduct, without exciting suspicion a sudden 7 
change. The prince was not competent to cofie with so deep 
an adept in the art of deceit ; and, though still Temembering 
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nvith iniJigiiaim the insults that had been oftered him, he 
suffered mmself to be persuaded that they would not be re- 
peated, and returned to the court of France. 

The minister lost no time, and at length effected his object. 
On his return, the count found the best laws of the state 
defeated, individual liberty lost, and the public good sacrificed 
to the particular interests of one ambitious man. Richelieu 
took care that a thqnsand new affronts should mix a full 
portion of personal enmity with the count's more patriotic 
leelinss, and in the end the prince suffered himself to be led 
into the conspiraojy of Amiens. 

The weak and fickle Buko of Orleans had been placed in 
command over the Count de Soissons, at the siege of Corbie ; 
and, brought in closer union from this circuinstaucc than they 
had ever been before, the two princes had vaiious opportunities 
of communicating their grievances, and concerting some means 
of crushing the tyranny which at once affected themselves 
personally, and the whole kingdom. There wxre not wanting 
many tu urge that the assassination of the cardinal was tlio 
only sure way of terminating his dominion ; but avS the consent 
of the Count de Soissons could never be obtained to such a 
measure, it was determined to arrest the minister at the coun- 
cil at Amiens, and submit his conduct to the judgment of a 
legal tribunal. The irresolution of the Duke of ()rleans sus- 
pended the execution of their purpose at the moment most 
favourable for efiecting it, and before another opportunity 
presented itself, the conspiracy was discovered ; and the Duke 
of Orleans fled to Rlois, w'hile Monsieur le Comte (as the Count 
de Soissons was usually called) retired across the country to 
the strong towu of Sedan, the gates of which w'ere willingly 
thrown open to him by the Duke of Bouillon, who. though a 
vassal of France, still held that important territory between 
Luxembourg and Champagne, in full and unlimiced sovereignty. 

Here the jjriiice paused in security, well aw are that Richelieu 
would never dare to attempt the siege of. so strong a place as 
Sedan, while pressed ou every side by the wars he himself had 
Icindled ; and here also he was, at the time of my arrival in 
FairiSy though in a very different situation from that in which 
at first stood in Sedan. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

AJTSn Monsieur de Retz was gone, I looked back over the half* 
hear he had spent with me, and instantly remembered a thou- 
sand questiens which X ought to have asked him, and a tbou- 
things on which I bad better have been silent. 1 felt 



very fuolisb'^ioo, on remembering that I had proposed to draw,; 
from him all his purposes ; and yet that he had made himselfi 
master of the greater part of my history, while I remained as] 
ignorant of the real object of his visit as if he had never comej 
at all. ] 

My resolution, however, w’as taken to folloAv his advice in' 
the matter of going to Sedan. My reasons for so doing--or^ 
rather my motives, for reasons, nine tipies in ten, are out of' 
the question in man's actions — were manifold. I despaired of ' 
finding Helen. I was a-weary of that great heap of stones 
called Paris, where I knew no one ; and I Imd upon me one of 
those fitc of impatience, which would have made me run into 
the very jaws of destruction to cast od‘ the listlessness of 
existence. 

My eyes had been fixed upon the table while making these 
rcticctious ; and, on raising them, 1 found Achilles standing, 
opposite to me, looking in my face with much the air of a dog 
who sees his master eating his dinner, and standing upon its 
liind-legs for its share too. 1 could as plainly read in the 
twinkling little gray eyes of the ci-devant player, and the lack-a- 
daisical expression of his mouth, *^Pray let me hear the uews,’* 
as if it had been wiitten in large letters on his forehead. 

Achilles/’ said 1, willing to gratify him in the most un- 
pleasant way possible--a thing one often feels inclined to do to 
another, after having somewhat severely schooled one’s self 
— Achilles, I am going to leave you.” 

1 beg your pardon, monseigneur,” replied he calmly, “ but 
that is quite impossible. You can hardly go anywhere, where 
I will not follow you.” 

But listen,” rejoined I ; I am abdut to set oft’ for Sedan j 

I ride post ; and you can as much ride post as you can ” 

“Ride to the devil,” said Achilles, interrupting me. “I 
should not find that very difiScult, monscigueur ; but I will 
ride the devil himself, sooner than part with you again ; so, 
make your noble mind up to be hunted like a stag from Paris 
to Sedan, unless you me ride quietly by your side.” ^ 

Though it required no augurs skill to foresee that little; 
Achilles would prove a great encumbrance on the ro^ yet, ae I 
I found him so determined on going, 1 did not object ; and ! 
bidding him prepare everything the next morning to set out i 
as soon as I returned from the H^el de Rets, 1 went to bei^^l 
and slept soundly till the dawn. 4 

At the hour appointed, I proceeded to keep my engagement; 1 
and. on entering the court of the H6tel de Betz, I found myself | 
suddenly immersed in all the noise and bustle of a great ] 
family’s household. It put me in mind of the tales which our I 
old maitre d'hdtel used to tell of the Chateau de i'Onne, in the I 
days which he remembered ; when, as he expressed it, there were ; 
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always a hundred horses in the stable, and fifty gentlemen in 
the hall ready to mount at a word of my grandfather's mouth, 
and there was nothing but jingling of spurs except when 
there was jingling of glasses ; and the glittering of arms in 
the court-yard was only succeeded by glittering of knives at 

I * the table. 

I was immediately shown to the apartments of the Ahb4 de 
Betz, where 1 found hkn surrounded by the servants and gen- 
tlemen of his own suite, which was numerous and splendid, in 
exactly the same proportion as his personal appearance was 
simple and unostentatious. 

* On my arrival, he rose and embraced me ; and dismissing 
^his attendants, presented me with two letters addressed to the 

1 Count de Soissous, which he requested me to deliver — the one 
l^m himself, the other from the Duke of Orleans. “ 1 need 
not bid you be careful of them,” said he, as he gave the two 
packets into my hands ; each of them contains as much trea- 
^Bon as would make the executioner’s axe swing merrily.” 

' This was rather a startling piece of information ; and I bc- 
Jlieve that my face, that unfaithful betrayer of secrets, showed 
j'in Borne degree how much heavier the letters appeared to mo 
: after 1 had heard such news of their contents. “You seem 
i Surprised,” said De Ketz ; “ but you iiave lived so far from the 
‘ court that you know not what is going on there. I do not 
sup|> 08 e that there is one man of rank besides yourself in this 
<neat city, who has not qualified himself for the Bastille, or 
the Place de Gr^ve. Do you not know that everything with 
Frenchmen depends upon fashion ? and, let me tell you, that 
treason is now the fashion ; and that a man that could walk 
across the court of the 'Palais Cardinal, with his head steady 
upon his shoulders, would be looked upon by our ‘ belles dames ’ 
as either mean-spirited or under- bred, and scouted from society 
accordingly.” 

“ 1 am afraid that I am within the category,” replied I, “ for 
i do not know anything which should make my head tremble 
there, or in any other place.” 

Oh, fear not ! ” answered Monsieur de Retz. “ You will 
find Monsieur le Comte de Soissons surrounded by persona who 
will speedily put you in the way of as much treason as is 
necessary to good-breeding. But let them not lead you too 
fiyr. Our br^iast is by this time served in my private 
dining-hall,” he added : “ I will send away the servants ; and 
while we satisfy our hunger, 1 will give you so much insight 
into the characters of the party assembled at Sedan, as may be 
seoesaury to your safety.” Thus saying, he led me to a room 
>n the same fio<»r, where we found a small table spread with 
curious delicacies, and covers laid for three. 

‘‘Remove that cover.” said Monsieur de Rciz to one of th» 



servants ; Monsieur de Lizieux is so much past his time that 
1 am afraid he will not come — and now leave us !'’ he added ; 
and then, as soon as the room was clear, The truth is/' said 
he, ^‘1 never expejeted the good Bishop of Lizieux, but 1 told 
the servants to place a cover for him, because he is a great 
friend of the Cardinal de Richelieu ; and it could not get 
abroad that 1 \^as plotting with a stranger, when it is known 
that 1 expected the great enemy of eiU plots in the person of 
the worthy prelate/' Aud he smiled while he told me this 
piece of art, piquing himself more upon such petty cunning 
than upon all the splendid qualities which his mind really pos^ 
sessed. • Yet such perhaps is man's nature, valuing himself 
upon things that arc contemptible, and very often ailecting, 
himself, the same follies he condemns in others. 

As we proceeded with our meal, he gave me the sketches hq 
had promised. Of Monseigneur le Due de Bouillon,” he said, 
I shall say nothing, except that, being a great man and sove* 
reign in his tow'n of Sedan, I would advise you to show 
respect and attention ; without, however, attaching yourself 
too strongly to what I may call his party. Near the person of 
the count himself, you will find Monsieur de Vaiicarville, amao 
of talent and of sense, moderate in his ]>asbioiis, firm in his 
principles, and devotedly attached to the interest of his lordi 
A very few days’ communication with him will show you that 
this statement is correct ; and in the meanwhile I will give 
you a note to him, which will lead him to open himself to you 
more than ho would do to a stranger. Another person j'ou will 
meet is Monsieur de liardouville, a man of very good inteH' 
tions, but with so muddy a brain, that whatever is }>laced 
there, good or bad, sticks so tenaciously that there is no getting 
it out. lie has been converted to a wrong party, and docs all 
in his power to hurry Monsieur le Comte into schemes that 
would prove his ruin.” 

*^But if his intentions are so good,” said I, wore it not 
worth while to attempt, at least, to bring him over to bettef 
opinions b}" reason 

“ No, no ! ” answ ered De Retz. One makes a very fooli4^ 
use of reason when one employs it on those w'ho have none^ 
Let him alone, Monsieur de TOrme. The only man who evat 
made anything of his head, was the man that cut it in marble j 
aud then, as Voiture said, he had bettor have left it alone, ai, 
J.hc bust was not a bit softer than the original. — ^But to pro^ 
ceed ; take notice of Campion, one of the chief domestics ol 
Monsieur le Comte. He is a man of great nrobity and soun4 
jttdgment^oue that you may confide in. You have now tn^ 
opinion of the principal persons with whom you will be broughii 
ill contact, but of course you will foim your own and draw4 
ing in his eyes, ho considered me for a moment through the 
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half-closed lids, as if he would have read in my face what im- 
|>resBion all he had said had made upon me. 

I could not help smiling, for I saw that the facility with 
which he had drawn my history from me the night before had 
.given him no very high idea of my intellectual powers, and 1 
replied, still smiling, “Of course, Monsieur dc Retz, I shall 
form my own opinion. I always do, of every one I meet 
with.” • • 

He did not well understand the smile ; and, never con- 
tented unless he read all that was passing in the mind of 
those with whom Be spoke, he opened his eyes full, and, with a 
frank laugh, asked me what I thought, then, of himself. 

I have often remarked that perfect candour sometimes puts 
the most wily politician to fault, more than any imitation of 
his own doublings ; and I replied at once — ^though I believe 
there was some degree of pique in my doing so too — “ If you 
would know frankly what I think of you. Monsieur de Retz, 
you must hear what I think of your conduct since we first met, 
for that is all that I can personally judge of.” 

“Well!” replied he, “speak of that, and I will confess if 
you are right.” 

“ In respect to your coming to me last night, then,” replied 
I, “ I think you had some motive of which I am not aware.” A 
Blight Bush passed over bis face, and then a smile, and he 
nodded to me to go on. “ In regard to the valuable informa- 
tion you have given me to-day, and for which you have my 
thanks, 1 think that the cause of your giving it is something 
like the following : — -you have some interest in the proceedings 
of his highness the Count de Soissons.” 

“ None but his own, upon my honour,” interrupted De Retz. 

“ Granted !” replied I. “ Of that I do not pretend to judge ; 
but there are evidently two parties about the prince, one urging 
him one way, and one another. You, Monsieur de Retz, are 
attached to one of these parties ; and you are very glad of the 
Opportunity of our accidental meeting, to Bias me in favour of 
tl^t side to which you yourself adhere, and to throw me- — 
though a person of very little consequence — ^into the hands of 
those with whom you yourself co-operate. I doubt not,” I 
added, with a smile and a how, “ that your opinion is perfectly 
correct, and that to yot#'x j^arty I shall finally adhere, if his 
highness think fit to rbrnn me near his person ; but of course 
It will be the more gratifying to you to find that 1 embrace 
your opinions more from conviction than persuasion.” 

I am afraid my politeness had taken somewhat of a trium- 
phant tone, upon the strength of my supposed discernment ; 
and, even before I had done speaking, I was aware of my 
and felt that I might be making an enemy instead of 
Ippl^ a friend •, but, as I have said, he always contrived to 



disappoint expectation. For a moment he looked mortified/ 
but his face gradually resumed its good-humour ; and he re« 
plied with, f believe, real frankness, “ Monsieur de POrmcj 
you are right. I own that I have undervalued you, and you 
make me feel it, for that is what your conversation points at. 
But you must give me back tliat letter to Monsieur le Comte 
— I must not mislead him in regard to your character.’’ 

I gave him back the letter, saying jestingly, that I should 
much like to see the reputation which I had acquired on a 
first interview, and which was doubtless there written down at 
full. 

‘‘ Nay,* nay ! ” replied ho, tearing it, “ that were useless, and 
perhaps worse : but you shall see what I now write, if you 
will, and I will write it frankly.” 

He accordingly led the way again to his library, where ho 
wrote a short note to the count, which he handed to me. After 
a few lines of the ambiguous language in which the politicians 
of that day were wont to envelope their meaning, but which 
evidently did not at all refer to me, I found the following : — 

“ This letter will be delivered to your highness by Count , 
Louis do Bigorre, whom you have expected so long. I met ! 
wdth him by accident, and for a time undervalued him ; but 1 1 
find, upon further knowledge, that he can see into other ’ 
people’s secrets better than he can conceal his own. Whether 
he is capable of discretion on the affairs of his friends, your 
highness will judge ; for it does not always follow that a man 
who gossips of himself will gossip of his neighbours ; the 
same vanity which prompts the one will often prevent the 
other.” . 

I do not believe that I should have been able to maintain 
the same appearance of good-humour under Monsieur de 
Retz’ castigation, that he had evinced under mine, had I not 
observed his eye fix on me as he gave me the paper, and felt 
certain that while I read, it was scrutinising every change of 
my countenance, with the microscopic exactness of a natu- 
ralist dissecting a worm. I was upon my guard, therefore, and 
took care that my brow should not exhibit a cloud even as 
light as the shadow that skims across a summer landscape. 

fair return in kind,” replied I, giving him back the 
letter, with as calm a smile as if 1 had been looking at the por-' 
trait of his mistress. And as 1 shall be obliged of necessity 
to let Monsieur le Comte into all roy secrets, he will be able to 
judge^ when he comes to compare notes with you, how much 
your ingenuity drew from me last night, and how much my 
poor discretion managed to conceal.” 

Excellent good ! ” cried Be Betz, rising and taking me b/ 
the hand. *‘So, you would have me thii^ that you had not 
told me all} my dear count ; and would thus leave the devfi of 



I curiosity and the fiend of mortified vanity to tease me between 
them during your absence ; but you are mistaken. The only 
use of knowing men’s histories is to know their characters, and 
1 have learned more of yours to-day than 1 did even last 
night. However, it is time for you to depart. There are the 
letters,” he continued, after having added a few words to that 
addressed to the count. “ Travel as privately as you can : and 
fare you well. Before we meet again, we shall know' enough 
of each other from other sources, to spare us the necessity 
of studying that hard book — the human mind — without a 

liey ” 

I accordingly took leave of Monsieur de Retz ; and iu uiy 
way home found out the dwelling of a horse-dealer, for the 
^purpose of buying two nags for Achilles and myself ; the ne- 
jeessity of travelling as privately as possible having induced me 
I to change my intention of taking the post, 
t This matter being settled, I directed them to be brought 
t immediately to my lodging ; making a bargain beforehand for 
I the necessary saddles and biidles, of which the good dealer 
;‘^kept a store at hand; and then sped on to see that all was pre- 
pared for our departure. 

^ It was already past mid-day ; but everything having been 
made ready during my absence by the activity of my little at- 
1 tendant, as soon as the horses were brought, we loaded them 
^ with our bags and our persons, and set out for Sedan. Be it 
! remarked, however, that I still maintained my little lodging in 
tlie Rue des Pr^tres Saint Paul, as, from some words dropped by 
the Abbu de Retz, I fancied that I might have occasion to re- 
turn to Paris on the affairs of Monsieur le Comte. 

The ambling jennet Which 1 had bought for Achilles was so 
much easier than any horse whose back he had ever yet ho- 
; noured, that the poor little man, after having anticipated the 
i pains of hell, found himself in Elysium ; and declared that he 
!, could ride to Jerusalem and back without considering it a pil- 
grimage. I was resolved, however, to put his horsemanship 
to the proof ; for, though I did not seek to call attention to 
myself, by galloping like an express, in that age when even 
pne’s horse’s pace was matter of suspicion, yet, as the way was 

»ng, 1 calculated that we might at least reach Jouarre that 

ht- 

'nis we accomplished easily. Stopping but half an hour at 
Meux to feed our horses, and then proceeding with all speed, 
!we saw La Fert^ not far off, at about an hour before sunset, 
with its Wutiful abbey standing out clear and rich against 
the evening sky ; and the sweet valley of the Morin winding 
«^ay in the soft obscurity of the declining light. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 


It was late when the boat I had engaged arrived at Sedatiy 
and we found the gates closed and drawbridge raised ; and all 
the most rigorous precautions taken ta prevent the entrance 
of any unknown person into the town during the night. 

“ If you will disembark, sir/’ said the boatman,. “ and go 
round to the land-gate, they will soon let you in ; for there are 
parties ef fifty and sixty arriving every day ; and Sedan will 
be too small to hold them before long. However, they refuse 
no one admittance, for they say the count will soon take the 
field.” 

“ Take the field ! ” said I ; " and what for, pray ? ” ' 

*^Ah, that I don’t know,” answered the boatman; ‘^folks' 
say, it is to dethrone the cardinal, and make the king prime 
minister.” 

Whether this was a jest or a blunder, I did not well know 
but bidding the man put me on shore, 1 led out my roan, and 
mounting on the bauk, rode round to a little hamlet which 
had gathered on each side of the road, at about a hundred] 
jards from the Luxembourg gate. As 1 was going to inquire 
at one of the houses, 1 saw a sentinel thrown out as far as 
the foot of the glacis, and riding up to him, I asked if admis- 
sion was to be procured that night. He replied in the aflir- 
inativc, and, proceeding to the gate, I was soon permitted to 
enter, but immediately my bridle was seized on each side by 
a pikeman ; and the same being performed upon Achilles, we 
were led on to a small guard-house, where we found a sleepv 
officer of the watch, who asked with a true official drawl, 

Whom seek you in the good town of Sedan, and what is 
your business here ? ” * 

“I seek his highness the Count de Soissons,” replied I,' 
“and my business with him is to speak on subjects that con- 
cern himself alone.” 

“ Your name and rank ? ” demanded the officer. 

“Louis de Bigorre, Count de I’Orme,” replied I; “and thi^ 
is my servant, Achilles Lefranc.” 

“We shall soon have need of Achilles,” said the officer,, 
grinning. “ I wish. Monsieur le Comte, that you had brought 
a score or two such, though he seems but a little one.— 
Moiichard, guide these two gentlemen up to the castle. There 
is a pass.” 

There is almost always something sad and gloomy in the 
aspect of a strange town at night. We seem in a dark, me- 
lancholy world, where every step is amongst unknown objects^ 
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J ail wrapped up iu a cold repulsive obscurity ; and I felt like 
one of the spirits of the unburied, on the hopeless borders of 
Styx, as I walked on amidst the tall, dark houses of Sedan, which, 
as far as any interest that 1 had in them, were but so many 
ant-hills. Lighted by a torch that the soldier who guided us 
carried, and followed, as I soon perceived, by two other guards, 
we were conducted to the higher part of the town, where the 
tcitidel is situated ; and there, after innumerable signs and 
fcountersigns, 1 was at last admitted within the walls, but not 
^suffered to proceed a step in advance, till such time as my 
^name had been sent in to the principal officer on guard. 

' I was thus detained half an hour, at the end of which time a 
Ipage, splendidly dressed, appeared, and conducted me to the into- 
Irior of the building, with a display of rcverencefand politeness 
J which augured well as to my further reception. Achilles followed 
f along the turnings and windings of the citadel, till we came to 
I a chamber, through the open door of which a broad light 
{streamed out upon the night, while a hundred gay voices 
jehattered within, mingled with the ringing, careless laugh 
'of men who, cutting off from themselves the regrets of the 
Ipasi, and the fears of the future, live wise and happy in the 
i existence of the day. 

^ “ If you will do me the honour, sir,^’ said the page, turning 

jtomy little attendant, “ to walk into that room, you will find 
;nlenty of persons who will make you welcome to Sedan, while 
’t conduct your master to another chamber.” 

I Achilles bowed to the ground, and answered the page 
;in a speech compounded suddenly from twenty or thirty 
’tragedies and comedies ; and though, to confess the truth, it 
;hung together with much the same sort of uniformity as a 
.'^beggar’s coat, yet the attendant seemed not only satisfied, but 
jiastonished, and made me, as master of such a learned Theban, 
f|‘a lower reverence than ever, while he begged me to follow him. 
r The page still advanced ; and, throwing open a door on the 
other side of the room, led me through ahother small ante- 
chamber, only tenanted by a youth who was nodding over a 
book, to a door beyond, which he opened for me to pass, and 
deft me to go in alone. 

f The room which I entered was a large, lofty saloon, hu g 
with rich tapestry, and furnished with antique chairs and 
tables, the dark hues of which, together with the sombre 
aspect of the carved oak plafond, gave a gloomy air of other 
days to the whole scene, so that I could have fancied myself 
carried back to the reign of Francis I. A large lamp, con- 
taining several lights, hung by a chain Lrom the ceiling, and 
immeaiately under this, leaning back in a capacious easy 
chair^ sat h gentleman with a book in his hand, which he was 
and evidently enjoying, fw at the moment we entered 
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he was laughing till the tears rolled over his cheeks. As soon 1 
as he heard a step, however, he laid down his book, and turned j 
towards the door, struggling to compose his countenance into 
some degree of gravity. As I advanced, he rose and addressed 
me with that frank and pleasing affability which is the best i 
and surest key to the human heart. * | 

“ Count Louis de Bigorre, I believe,” he said ; " you catch | 
me in an occupation which the proverb attributes to fools^ — } 
laughing by myself ; but with such a companion as Sancho ; 
PanKa, one may be excused, though the same jest has made ; 
my eyes water a hundred times. However,** be you most wel- 
come, fol you have been a long-expected guest at Sedan. Yet 5 
now you are arrived,” he added, however great the pleasure , 
may be to me, perhaps it would have been better for yourself " 
had you remained absent.” 

I replied, as a matter of course, that I could not conceive i 
anything better for myself, than the honour of being attached ■ 
to the Count de Soissons. 5 

“ Heaven only knows,” said he, what may be the event to i 
you or me. But sit down, and tell me when you left Paris — j 
whom you saw there — and what news was stirring in that great * 
capital?” ! 

1 instantly produced the letters, and gave them into the - 
hands of the count, who read the letter from the Duke of 
Orleans with a sort of smile, that implied more scorn than 
pleasure. He then laid it down, saying aloud, with rather a 
bitter emphasis, My good cousin of Orleans ! ” He then , 
perused the epistle of Monsieur de Betz, and from time to time 
as he did so turned his eyes upon me, vfi if comparing the cha- 
racter which he therein found written down with those ideas 
which he had already begun to form of me himself, from that 
outward semblance that almost always finds means to prejudice 
even the wisest and most cautious. When he had concluded, 
he rose and walked once or twice across the saloon, thought- 
fully running his hand up and down the broad rich sword 
belt which hung across his breast, which I afterwards found 
was habitual with him, when any consideration occupied him 
deeply. 

I had risen when he rose, hut still stood near the table, 
without, however, turning my eyes towards it ; for the letter of 
the Duke of Orleans lying open upon it, I did not choose to be 
suspected of even wishing to know its contents. 

“ Sit, sit, Count Louis ! ” said the prince, resuming his seat, 
and then adding in a serious tone, but one of great kindness, 

“ Monsieur de £etz, 1 find, has not made you aw^e of all the 
circumstances of my present situation ; and perhaps has done 
wisely, to leaver that communication to myself. Ffom itho 
great mendship and esteem--l may say afihetion^-with whidi , 



my mother regards yours, 1 had not a moment’s hesitation in 
saying, that if you would join me here, you should have the 
very first vacant post in my household, suitable to your own 
high rank and the antiquity of your family. Since then, the 
place of first gentleman of my bedchamber is void, and I have 
reserved it for you ; but, as that is a situation which brings 
you BO near my own person, an unlimited degree of confidence is 
necessary between us.o Your rank, your family, the high name 
of your father and grandfather, the admirable character which 
my mother attributes to yours, all seem to vouch that you arc 
—that you mustnbe — everything noble and estimable; but 
still there are two or three circumstances which jou must 
explain to me, before I can feel justified in trusting you with 
that entire confidence I speak of. Monsieur de Uetz says, you 
have given him your history, which is a very strange one — 
though how that can be I do not know, for you arc but a 
young man, and can have, I should imagine, but little to tell. 
Ho says further, that he met with you by accident, and seems 
to hint that, when be did so, you had not intended to join me 
here, as my mother informed me you would. He insinuates, 
also, that you were somewhat indiscreet towards him, in 
speaking of your own affairs. Explain all this to me, for 
there is something evidently to be told. Make me your confi- 
dant without reserve, and, in return, I will confide to you 
secrets perhaps of greater importance. If you have nothing 
to tell but youthful errors, or imprudence, speak without fear, 
as you would to a friend and brother ; but,” he added more 
gravely, “ if there is anything which affects your honour — 
which, I may say, I am sure there is not — I ask no confidence 
of the kind.*^ 

*‘<p!tid your highness not required it,” replied 1, “ I should 
not have presumed to intrude my private affairs uuon your 
attention ; but now that I find you, most justly, think it right 
to assure yourself of the character of one to whom you design 
the honour of being near your })ersou, I may he permitted t(» 
express what happiness and consolation 1 feel, in being al- 
lowed to repose all my griefs and misfortunes in the bosom of 
a prince universally beloved and esteemed.” When I spoke 
thus 1 did not flatter ; and I concluded by -giving as brief a 
sketch, but as accurate a one as possible, of all the events 
which fill the foregoing pages of these memoirs. “ I will own, 
my lord,” I added, “ that I told a part of this story to Mon- 
sieur de Ketz, but only a small part ; and that was in a 
moment of joy, when, after having lived lonely and inisei*able 
in a largo city for upwards of a month, I suddenly found that 
I was expected, and should be w elcomed, by a prince possessed 
of a treasure which few princes, I am afraid, can boast — a 
generous and a feeling heart. I was perhaps indiscreet in 
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communicating even a part to any one but your highness ; hut 
you will not find that, in your service, 1 will be either indie- 
creet or unfaithful ” 

“ I believe you,” said the count, “ on my honour, I believe 
you ; and De Retz was too hasty in even calling you indis- 
creet. Your history has interested me more than I will tell 
you at present. I feel for all you have suffered, and I would 
not for the world barter that power lof feeling for others, 
against the most tranquil stoicism. Sympathy, however, 
though always agreeable to him that excites it, is little 
pleasing to him who feels it, without ho cam follow it up by 
some semce to the person by whom it has been awakenea. 
I will try whether that cannot be the case with you ; — ^but you 
are tired with your long journey, and the night wears. Ho, 
without there ! send Monsieur de Varicarville hither. We 
will talk more to-morrow, Monsieur de TOrme, since such is 
the name you choose.” 

I rose to depart ; but at the same time one of the gentlemen 
whom I had ^een in the outer chamber conversing while the 
rest were gaming, entered, and the ebunt introduced me to 
him, begging him to show me all kindness and attention, as a 
person whom he himself esteemed and loved. 


OIIAPTER XXXVII. 

'I'he manners of Monsieur de Varicarville were at once simple 
and elegant — there was none of the spperfiuous hyperbole of 
courts ; there was little even of the common exaggeration of 
society, in anything he said. He neither expressed himself 
ravished to make my acquaintance, nor delighted to see me ; 
all he said was, that he w^ould do everything that depended 
upon him, to make me comfortable during my stay at Sedan. 
And thus I always found him afterwards — neither what is in 
general called blunt, which is more frequently rude, nor what 
is usually called polite, which is in general hollow. He had 
too much kindness of heart ever to offend, and too much sin- 
cerity ever to flatter. But the goodness of his disposition, and 
the native grace of his demeanour, gave, conjoined, that real 
* biens6ance,^ of which courtly politeness is but an unsubstan- 
tial shadow. Poor Varicaryille ! I owe thee such a tribute. 
Best and most excellent of fnends ! and though no epitaph 
hangs upon the tomb where thou sleepest, in the hearts of all 
who knew thee thy memory is treasured and beloved. 

After a few words of kindness, and having received the note 
addressed to him from the Abb4 de Rotz, he gave me into the 
hands of the count’s * m&itre d’hdtcl,* telling him that I was 



the gentleman who had been so long expected ; and desiring 
him to see that 1 wanted nothing, till such time as I was 
sufficiently familiarised with the place and its customs to take 
eare of myself. He then left me, and 1 was conducted to a 
neat chamber with an ante-room, containing three truckle beds 
for lackeys, a small writing or dressing cabinet, and several 
other conveniences, which I had hardly expected in a castle so 
completely full as the nitadel of Sedan appeared to be. Before 
the ^mkitre d'h6ter left me, 1 requested that my horses might 
be taken care of, and that my servant might be sent to me, 
hinting at the same time that, if he brought me a cup of wine 
and something to eat, 1 should not at all object, as I had 
tasted nothing all day except the wing of a capon which 
Achilles had carried off from Verdun. My little attendant 
soon appeared, loaded with a great many more provisions than 
I needed, and congratulating both himself and me upon our 
sudden transposition from Paris, and the meagre diet we had 
there observed, to such a land of corn, wine, and oil. 

While 1 was undressing, some thoughts woi^d fain have 
intruded, which 1 was very sure would have broken up my 
rest for the night. The agitation of being in new, strange 
scenes, acting with people of whom I yet knew hardly anything, 
and involved in schemes which at best were hazardous, was 
quite enough to make sleep difficult, and I felt very certain 
that, if I let my mind rest one moment on the thought of 
Helen, and of the circumstances in which she might at that 
moment be placed, all hope of repose — mental repose, at least 
was gone ; and where is any exercise so exhausting to the 
body, as that anxious occupation of the mind ? The next 
morning I was hardly awake, ^vhen Monsieur de Vaxicarville 
entered my chamber, and informed me that Monsieur le Comte 
wished to see me ; and dressing myself as fast as possible, I 
hurried to the prince's apartments, where I found him still in 
bed. Varicar\'ille left us, and the count made me sit down by 
his bedside. » 

“I have been thinking, De TOrme,’’ said he, “over the 
history you gave me last night, and 1 again assure you that 1 
sympathise not a little with you. I am much older than you, 
and the first hasty torrent of passion has passed away at my 
time of life ; but I can still feel, and know, that love such as 
you profess towards this young ladv, whom your mother has 
educated, is not a passion easily to be rooted out. Nor is the 
death of her brother by your hand an insurmountable obstacle. 
She evidently does not know it herself ; and it would be a 
cruel piece of delicacy in you either to let her know it, or to 
sacrifice both her happiness and your own for such a scruple/’ 
The picture of Helen in the arms of her brother’s murderer, 
and the horror she would feel at his every caress, if she dp but 



know ihat he was so, rose up frightfully before my imagi-' 
nation, as the count spoke ; an(}^ without replying, 1 covered 
my eyes with my hands, as if to shut the image out 

** This is an age, Monsieur de POrme,” said the count, in 
which few people would suffer, as you seem to do, for having 
shed their fellow-creature’s blood ; and yet I would not have 
you feel less. Feel, if you will, but still govern your feelings. 
Every one in this world has much to suffer ; the point of wisdom 
is to suffer well. But think over what 1 have said. Time may 
soon bring about a change in the face of affairs. If fortune 
smiles upon me, I shall soon have the powes* of doing greater 
things than obtaining letters of nobility for your fair lady’s 
father. Thus the only substantial objection to your marriage 
will be removed. From what you said of the house where you 
last saw her, and the liveries of the servants, it must have 
been the hotel of the Marechal de Ohatillou ; and the youth 
whose conversation you overheard was probably his nephew ; ' 
but fear not for that. He is a hairbrained youth, little capable 
of winning the heart of a person such as you describe. The 
only thing that surprises roe is, that Afnault, her father, should 
have acquired any degree of intimacy with so proud a man as 
Ohatillou ; but that very circumstance will be some excuse for 
asking nobility for him ; and the favour will come with the 
more grace, as Ohatillou is somewhat a personal enemy of my 
own.” 

1 thanked the count for his kind intentions, though 1 saitr 
no great likelihood of their fulfilment, and fancied that, like 
the cottager in the fairy tale, Monsieur le Oomte imagined 
himself a great conqueror, and gave away crowns and sceptres, 
though he had not two roods of land Uimself. But I was mis* 
taken : the count’s expectations were mtfch more likely to be 
accomplished than I had supposed, as 1 soon perceived when 
he began to explain to me his views and situation. 

When a man’s mind is*in doubt upon any subject, and he 
has heard reiterated a thousand times the various reasonings 
of his friends, without being able to choose his part determi- 
nately, it is wonderful with what eagerness he seeks for any 
new opinion to put him out of suspense — the most painful 
situation in which the human mind can remain. Thus the 
Count de Soissons, after having entertained me shortly with 
my own affairs, entered full career upon his ; and briefiy touch- 
ing upon the causes which originally compelled him to quit 
the court of France, and retire to Sedan, he proceeded : — 

“ Here 1 would willingly have remained quiet and tranquil, 
till the course of time brought some change. 1 neither sought 
to return to a court where the king was no longer soyercijBp, 
nor to cabal against the power of a miuistmr upheld by Qie 
weaSn^M of the monarch. AU 1 required was to be left at 



Ipciace in this asylum, where 1 could be free from the insult 
and degradation which had been offered me at the court of 
France. 1 felt that 1 was sufficiently upholding the rights and 
X^rivileges which had been transmitted to me by my ancestors, 
t and maintaining the general cause of the nobility of France, 
I by submitting to a voluntary exile, rather than yield to the 
i ambitious pretensions of a misproud minister ; and nothing 
j would have induced me to raise the standard of civil war, even 
^though the king’s own good was to be obtained thereby, if 
f llichelieu had but been content to abstain from persecuting me 
jin my retirement. •Not the persuasions of the Dukes of Ven- 
;dome and La Valet te, nor the entreaties of my best friend the 
I Duke of Bouillon, nor the promises and seductione of the 
(house of Austiia, would have had any effect, had 1 been left 
;at peace : but no! never for a day has the cardinal ceased to 
juse every measure in his power to drive me to revolt. The 
f truth is this : he calculates upon the death of my cousin Louis, 

, and upon seizing on the regency during the dauphin’s minority. 
He knows that there is no one who could and would oppose 
him but myself. The Duke of Orleans is hated and despised 
throughout France — the house of Conde is bound to the car- 
^dinal by alliance. He knows that he could not for a moment 
stand against me, without the king’s support and authority ; 
and he has resolved to ruin me while that support still lasts. 
For this purpose, he at one time offers me the command of one 
of the armies, that I may return and fall into his power ; he 
at another threatens to treat me as a rebel and a traitor. He 
; now proposes to mo, a prince of the blood royal of France, a 
.marriage with his upstart niece ; and then menaces me with 
; confiscation and attainder ; while at the same time my friends 
; on every side press me to shake off' what they call apathy — to 
give my banner to the wind, and, marching upon Paris, to 
deliver the country, the king, and myself, of this nightmare 
cardinal, who sits a foul incubus upon the bosom of the state, 
and troubles its repose witli black and frightful dreams.” 

As he went on, 1 could sec that Monsieur le Comte workyd 
himself up with his own words to no small pitch of wrath ; 
caBing to mind, one by one, the insults and injuries that tlm 
cardinal had heaped upon him, till all his slumbering anger 
w(^e up at once, and, with a ff ashing eye, he added, “ And so 1 
'SviU. By Heaven ! I will hurl him from his usurped seat, and 
an end to this tyranny, which has lasted too long.” But 
^ery soon after, relapsing again into his irresolution, he asked, 
^ What think you, Monsieur de TOrme ? Should I not be 
justfBed I Am I not called upon so to do 1” 

1 would pray your highness,” replied I, not to make me a 
judge in bo difficult a point ; I am too young and inexperienced 
to offer an opinion where such great interests are concern||di'’ 





“ Fie, fie I ” cried he with a smile ; you, who have already"^ 
acted the conspicuous part of member of the insurrectionary 
council of Catalonia ! We are all inexperienced, in comparison 
with you. — Tell me, what had I better do 

“If I must give an opinion, monseigneur,** I replied, “I 
think you had better endure as long as you can, so as to leave 
no doubt in your own eyes — in those of France — in those of : 
the world — that you arc compelled to draw the sword for the 
defence of your own honour, and for the freedom of your 
country. But once having drawn the sword, cast away the 
hcabbard.** • 

“ Thert I am afraid the sword is half drawn already,’* said 
the count. “ There arc eight thousand armed men in Sedan. 
Fresh troops are pouring in upon me every day. The news 
has gone abroad that I am about to take the field ; and volun- 
teers are flocking from every quarter to my standard. Yestcr- 
tlay I had letters from at least sixty different parts of France, 
assuring me that, one battle gained, but to confirm the fearful 
minds of the populace, and that scarce, a province will refrain 
iVom taking arms in my cause. De Retz is in hopes even of 
'securing the Bastille ; and he has already, with that fine art 
which you have remarked in him, bound toiny cause thousands 
of those persons in the capital who, in popular tumults, guide 
and govern the multitude — I mean the higher class of paupers 
— the well-cducatcd, the well-dressed, sometimes even the well- 
born, who are paupers the more, because they have more wants 
than the ostensible beggar ; these De Retz has found out in 
thousands, has visited them in private, relieved their wants, 
soothed their pride, familiarised himself with their habits and 
wishes, and, in short, has raised up a party for me which almost 
insures me the capital.” 

This last part of the count’s s])cech instantly let me into 
the secret of Monsieur de^Retz’ first visit to me. My good 
landlady's tongue had probably not been idle concerning what 
she conceived my necessitous "situation ; and, upon the alert 
for all such cases of what Monsieur lo Comte called higher 
pauperism, De Retz had lost no time in seeking to gain me, aif 
lie had probably gained many others, by a display of well- 
timed and discriminating charity. 

God knows, I was not a man to look upon wealth and splen- 
dour as a virtue in others, nor to regard misfortune and poverty 
as a vice ; and yet, with one of those contradictory weaknesses 
with which human nature swarms, 1 felt inexpressibly hurt 
and mortified at having been taken for a beggar myself. 

Monsieur le Comte saw a sudden flush mount up into my 
cheek, and judging from his own great and noble heart, he 
mistook the cause. “I sec what you think, Monsieur de 
rOrmlp^ said he ; “ yoi^' judge it mean to work with such 



y S l>Kt you are wrong. In such an enterprise as this, it is 
liuty to my country to use every means, to employ all 
measures, to insure that great and decisive prcponderauee, 
which will bring about success, without any long-protraoted 
and sanguinary struggle/’ 

I assured him that 1 agreed with him perfectly, and that 1 
entertained no such thoughts as he suspected. “ So far from 
it,” replied I, “ that ifjyour highness will point out to me any 
service I can render you, he it of the same kind you have just 
mentioned or not, you will find me ready to obey you therein, 
with as much zeal as Monsieur de Retz.” 

“ There is a candour about you, my good Dc rOnne,” replied 
the count, “ which I could not doubt for a moment, if I would : 
but what would all my sage counsellors say — the suspicious 
Bouillon, the obdurate Bardouville — if I were to entrust mis- 
sions of such importance to one of whom I know so little ? — 
one who, they might say, was only instigated to seek me by a 
temporary neglect of Richelieu, and who would easily be led to 
join the other party, by favour and preferment?” 

“ I am not one to commit such treachery, my lord,” replied 
I, hastily. “ I am ready to swear before God, upon his holy 
altar, neither to abandon nor betray your highness.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said the Count do Soissons, smiling at niy heat, 
“ swear not, my dear count ! l'nhap])ily, in our days, the 
atmosphere which surrounds that holy altar you speak of, is so 
thick with perjuries, that an honest man can hardly breathe 
therein. I doubt you not, Be I’Orme ; your word is as good to 
me as if you sw'ore a thousiand oaths ; and I am much inclined 
to give you a commission of some importance, both because I 
know I can roly upon your wit an<T your honour, and because 
your person is not so w'ell known in Paris as the other gentle- 
men of my household. But to return to what Ave were saying ; 
still give me your opinion about drawing the sword, as you 
have termed it ; ought I, or ought I not I ” 

“By my faith, your highness,” replied I, “ I think it is draAvn 
already, as you ,>oar.self haA'c admitted.'' 

The conversation continued for some time in the same course, 
and turned but little to the advantage of the minister. The 
Count de Soissons had real and serious cause of indignation 
against Richelieu, on his own account ; and this made him see 
all the public crimes of that grc^it hut cruel and vindictive 
minister in the most unfavourable light. The stimulus of 
neglect had, in ray mind, also excited feelings Avhich made me 
lend an attentive ear to the grievances and wrongs that the 
prince was not slow in urging, and my blood rose warmly 
against the tyranny w'hich had driven so many of the great 
and noble from their country, and spilt the most generous 
blood in France upon the scaffold . ^ 
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There was also in the manners of the Count de Soissons tha ^ 
inexpressible charm which leaves the judgment hardly free » 
It is impossible to say exactly dn what it consisted. I hav^ 
seen many men with tbe same princely air and demeanoui f 
and with the same suavity of manner, who did not in th< . 
least possess that sort of fascination which, like the cestus o 
the goddess, won .all hearts for him that w^as endowed with it f 
I was not the only one that felt the dliann. Everybody tha 
surrounded the prince — everybody that, in any degree, camrj 
in contact with hiin^wcrc all aifcctcd alike towards him, | 
Even the common multitude experienced^hc same ; and tin 
shouts»with which the populace of Paris greeted his appear 
ance on some day of ceremony, are said to have been the firsi p 
cause of the cardinal’s jealous persecution of him. One saw j !» 
fine and nohlc spirit, a generous and feeling heart shining| < 
through manners that were at once dignified while they werd^ 
affable, and warm, though polished ; and it might be the con4 1 
viction of his internal rectitude, and his perfect sincerity! j 
which added the master-spell to a demeanour eminently gracel| 
tul. Whatever it was, the fascination on my mind was com-|| 
idete ; and 1 hardly know what I would have refused to un4i 
dertake in tJic service of such a prince. At the end of oub^ 
conversation, scarcely knowing that I did so, I could not holp j 
comparing in my own mind my present interview with the| \ 
Count do Soissons, and that which 1 had formerly had with thdj 
Cardinal de Richelieu ; and how strange was the difference oft 
my feelings at tJic end of each ! I left the minister, cold, dis-i 
satisfied, dispirited ; and I quitted the Count de Soissons witm 
every hope and every Avish ardent in Jiis favour ; with all myf 
best feelings devoted to his service, and my own expectationel 
of tbe future raised and expanded by my communion witki 
him, like a floAver bloAvn fully out by the influence of a genial! 
day of summer. , i 

On leaving the count’s apartments I passed through a room ; 
ill which I found Monsieur de Varicar\dlle with several other ^ 
gentlemen, to whom he introduced me ; and Ave then proceeded 
to the grand hall of the chateau, where wc were met bjr the I 
personal suite of the Duke of Bouillon, who divided the inte- ' 
rior of the citadel equally Avith his princely guest. The Duke | 
had this morning made some tAvinges of the gout an excuse for 
taking his breakfast with the duchess in liis OAvn apartment J 
and the count did so habitually ; but for the rest of tbe partjfl 
t Avo long tables were spread, each containing fifty covers, whiea 
were not long in finding employers. The table soon groaned 
with the breakfast, and every one dreAv his knife and fell to 
with the more speed, as it had been announced that the tilt- 
yard of the castle would be open at eight of tbe clock to such 
aflj chose to run at the ring ; after which there would be a 
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f;ourse des tctey>.' Neither of these exercises I had ever seen, 
1 consequently was not a little eager for the conclusion of 
meal, although 1 could but hope to be a spectator. 


I CllAVTliU XXX VI 11. 

rMEi)lATi:i.Y after breakfast 1 returned to the aj>avLiiieiits ol 
c t’ount de Soit^sons, to attend him with the rei^t of his 
ite to the tilt-yard ; and in a few minutes after was 'called 
hi.'j chamber by his valet. I found him already dressed and 
C]»ared to take Ins share in tlic sports. Ho was fitting liini- 

! lf with a right-hand glo\e <d‘ strong bnff-leather, which 
ivered his arm to the elbow', and in regard to the exact pro- 
•rtioiis of Avhieli be seemed as curious as a }’Oung lordling of 
new pourpoiut. 

I “What, J)e rOrme,’^ cried be, “not glo\ed! You can 
lever hold your lancc without such a supplementary skin as 
Jus. Choose one from this heap ; and sec that the fbip fall 
Hear cuer the inner 2 >art of your fore-arm.” 

I 1 endeavoured to excuse myself, by informing his highness 
mat I was quite unused to such exercises ; but he w'ould not 
|ear of my being merely a spectator, and replied laughing, 
y Nonsense, nonsense ! 1 must sec how you ride, and how you 

kse your sword, to know whether 1 can give you a regiment 
jif cavalry wdth safety. Ho, Gouvion ! order Monsieur dc 
jOrme’s horse to be saddled instantly ! ” 

j There was of cour.se no way of opposing the count's com- 
ijiiand ; and though I was very much afrsiid that I .should do 
[Snyself no great credit, 1 was obliged to submit, and accomi>a- 
;.iied Monsieur Ic Oointc to the liitla court at the foot of the 
SitaircHsc, with somewhat nervous feelings at the idea of exhi- 
biting myself before two or three hundred people, in exercise- 
livhich 1 had never even seen. I had quite sufficient vanity 
to be timid, where failure implied the slightest touch of 
^ridicule. 

I The tilt-yard consisted of a large piece of level ground, 
' irithih the walls, of perhaps a couple of acres in extent, the 
entre of which was enclosed with barriers surrounding an 
j^blong space of about two hundred feet in length by fifty in 
>readth. 

The distance was so small from the court before the counts 
i^^artmcnts to the barriers, that lie had sent on the horses, and 
ivalked thither, follow'ed by myself and about a dozen other 
gentlemen of his .suite. As we approached, the people who 
liad assembled to witness the exercises, and amongst whom 





were a miaiUer of soldiers, received the count with a shout sti 
lieieiitly indicative of his pt>jmlanty, and, separating rospe(| 
fully as he advanced, permitted him to meet a suiall knot 
the more distinguished exiles, who had hocked to his 6tandai| 
at the first report of his having determined to take arms again 
the cardinal. 

The count proceeded onward, howiug to the people in reco^ 
111 lion of their welcome, with that 14aud smile which sits ^ 
gracefully on the lijis of the great ; and then advancing win 
somewhat of a quicker step, as be perceived the group of iii 
hies I have mentioned hurrying to meet Mm, he spoke to thef 
all, hfit selected tw^o for more particular attention. The firf 
was a man of about fifty ; and, after I had heard him name 
as the Duke of Veiiduiiic, I fancied I could discover in his facj 
a strong likeness to the busts of Henri Quatre. The secori 
was the Duke of Bouillon ; and certainly never did I behold | 
countenanee which, without being at all handsome, jmssessc 
so pre-eminently intellectual an expression. To me it was nc 
l>leasiiig, nor was it what is called shrewd — nay, nor thoughs 
ful ; and yet it was all mind — mind quick to perceive, axs 
strong to repel, and steady to retain, and bold to uphold. TS 
whole was more impressive than agreeable, and gave the id^ 
of all the impulhes springing from the brain, and none arisii^ 
in the Imart, i 

After he had icturned the embrace of the Count de Sok 
sons, liib quick daik eye instantly glanced to me with an 
quiriTig lo-ik. ^ j 

The priiit'c saw' and interpreted his glance ; and making zxf 
a sign to advance, he introduced me^to his ally as Louis Coui| 
do rOime, only son of the noble liouso of liigorre, and firij 
gentleman of his bedchamber. The duke bowed low', and 
with what 1 judged rather an unnecessary ostentation of p^ 
liteness, w'elcomed me to Sedan ; while the count, with a smil 
that seemed to imply that he read clearly what was passing i: 
his friend's ininil, said iu ft low tone, “ Do not be afraic 
Bouillon : if he is* not for you, he is not against you.’’ 

“ lie that is not for me,” replied the Duke of Bouillon, wit 
that irreverent use of scriptural expressions which was so com 
mon in those days — “ he that is not fur me is against me. 
love not neutrals, (live me the man who has spirit enoi^ 
to take some determinate side, and support it with his whS 
soul.” I 

All the blood in my body, I believe, found its way up inj 
my cheek ; but 1 remained silent ; and the count, seeing tha 
Monsieur de Bouillon w'as in an irritable mood, and judgin 
that I was not of a disposition patiently to bear many sues 
taunts as he had most undeservedly launched at me, led tb 
way to the barriers. 
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j Monsieur de lliqucmont, the count’s chief * ecuyer,’ having 
Ben appointed ‘ mestre de camp’ for the time, opened the bar- 
ers and entered the field first, followed by a crowd of valets 
id ‘ostafiers,’ carrying in a number of lances and pasteboard 
locks made to represent the heads of Moors and Saracens, 
hich were deposited in the middle of the field. The prince 
len mounted his horse, and, followed by the Dukes of Bouillon, 
'endOine, and La Valettte, rode through the barrier, turning to 
ie as he did so, and calling me to keep near him. 

1 instantly sprang upon my horse, which little Achilles held 
Bady for me, and galloped after the count. All those Avho.se 
ink entitled them to pass did the same. A certain number of 

I ms and lackeys also were admitted, to hold the horses, 
ngst whom Achilles contrhed to place himself ; and the 
iers being closed, the rest of the people ranged themselves 
LOut, which was indeed the best situation for viewing the 
cises. 

fc about two-thirds of the cour.se from tlie entrance, raised 
one of the po.sts w^hich upheld the wooden railing of the 
□sure, was a high pillar of wood with a cross-bar at the toj), 
>rm of a gallows, and Avhich was in fact called ‘ la potence.* 
n this was suspended a ring, hanging a>)Out a foot below 
c beam ; and, during the course, one of the prince’s do- 
cstics w'as mounted on the barrier, suj>poitiiig himself by 
^ le pillar of wood, to ascertain precisely whether those who 
iissed hitting the inside of the ring, and so carrying it away, 
light not touch its edge, Avhich was counted as an inferior 
loint. 


I The ‘mestre de camp’ now arranged us in the order in which 
ire Avere to run, and I Avas glad to find that I should be pre- 
ceded by five cavaliers, from each of whom I hoped to rcccn^e a 
J&sson, The prince, of course, took the lead ; and I observed 
fhat a great deal of dexterity Avas necessary to couch the lance 
i(rith grace and ease. After parsing for a moment with the 
|mce erect, he made a demi-volte, and, gradually dx opping the 
►oiiit, brought his elbow slowly to his side ; while putting his 
lorse into a canter, and then into a gallop, he kept the point 
if the weapon steadily above the light ear of his horse, exactly 
m a line with his OAvn forehead, till, coming near the pillar 
ith his charger at full speed, he sti'uck the ring and bore it 
ray. The marker now cried loudly, “Un dedans! un de- 
.ns ! ’’ and some of the c.stafiers ran to place another ring. 

In the meanwhile, amidst the applauses Avhich multitudes 
^ways so unscrupulously bestoAv upon success, the count, with- 
looking behind, rode round the field, slowly raising the 
poiat of his lance, on which he still bore the ring he had ear- 
ned away. The Duke of Bouillon, notwithstanding his gout, 
pifIMeded next to the course and, without taking any great 
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pains respecting the grace of his movements, aimed his lance ; 
steadily, and carried away the ring. The JDuke of Yenddme 
had declined running; and [Monsieur dc la Yalettc, though 
managing his horse and his lance with the most exquisite 
grace, jiassed the ring without hitting it at all. DeVaricar^; 
ville missed the centre, hut struck it on the outside, when the 
marker cried loudly, “line atteintc ! une atteinte!” and the 
'^larquis dc Hardouvillc, who, like a jjreat many other very- 
hard-headed men, was iaiiioiis for such exercises, spurred on 
and carried it away like lightning. 

It now became my turn ; and I will own* that I wished in}”' 
self anywhere in tlie wide world hut there. However, there 
was no remedy ; and I was very sure tliat, though I might not 
be «able to carry away, or even touch the ring, I could manager 
my horse as well as any man in the field. But I had forgotten, 
that to every such compact as that between a man and hisj 
horse, there are Iwo parties, both of whom must he in perfect] 
good-humour. The roan horse which had borne me from Paiig? 
was an excellent strong roadster, and* sufficiently well hrokej 
for all common purposes ; but for such exercises as those in| 
which both he and his master were so unwillingly engaged, he! 
had no taste W”hatcver. It waS with the greatest difficulty,; 
therefore, that I compelled him to make his demi-volte, beforej 
heginning the course. This accomjdished, he galloped on; 
steadily enough towards the pillar; but, just at the moment- 
that 1 was aiming iny lance to the best of my power, thet 
l>otencc, the ring, and the man standing on the railing, allj 
sceme<l to catch his sight at once; and thinking it something' 
very extraordinary, and not at all pler^ant, he started sideways) 
from the course, and dashed into the very centre of the field, ^ 
scatteiing the estafiers and valets like a flock of sheep, and. 
trcading'upon the pasteboard hcad.s of Moors and Tuiks with^ 
most pitiless precipitation^ iSpurs and bridle were all in vain 
J might a.s well have spurred, a church-steeple ; and, in thel 
end, down he came upon his haunches in the most ungracefiili 
j)Osture in the world, while a loud shout of laughter fiom the|j 
Duke of Bouillon and several others, announced that my 
fortune had not afibrded the smallest part of the morning’s^ 
amusement. i 

God forgive me! I certainly could have committed morel 
than one murder in the height of my wrath ; and, digging myi 
.spurs into my hor.^^e’s sides with most unjustifiable passion, till^ 
the blood stream^ed from them, I forced him up, and rode round ; 
to the spot where the Duke of Bouillon stood, with intentions, 
which I had luckily time to moderate before I arrived. 

I passed on, therefore, to the Count de Soissone, merely giving * 
the duke a glance as 1 passecL in which he might well read what 
was passing my heart. He returned it with a cold gtare, 



and then turned to liardouville with a sneering smile, vvliicli 
had neai'l,y <h'iven me mad. 

Your highness sees,” said I, as I came near the count, 
“ the unfortuiifitc issue of my attempt to give you pleasure. 
Perhaps you will now condescend to excuse my further ex- 
posing myself to the laughter of Monsieur de Bouillon and his 
friends.*’ 

“Fie! you ni’e angry, my dear Do rOrme,” replied tlie 
count will » a degree of good-humour I hardly deserved. “I 
will certriiiily not excuse you going on with the exercises. 
Y"ou managed that horse as well as such a horse could possibly 
he managed ; and a great deal better than any of the hiugher^ 
would have clone : but, though a good strong beast, he is not 
fit for such games as these ; and, therefore, as soon as 1 saw 
him start. 1 sent one of my grooms for a managed horse of my 
own, that has a mouth like velvet, and will obey the least touch 
of the leg. Mount, my good Be rOriiie, and shame these merry 
fools, by showing them some better horsemanship than they 
can practise themselves.” 

The count then, turning to the rest, kindly amused a few 
. moments in conversation, till such time as he saw his groom 
' trotting down the beautiful charger he pro))Oscd to lend me, 

, I made a sign to Achillea to hold the horse I was upon ; and 
alighting the moment the otlier passed the barrier, 1 laid my 
> hand lightly on his shoulder, and sprang into the saddle wiih- 
|out touching the stirrup. The courses recommenced, and 
, Monsieur Ic Comte again carried away the ring: not so the 
Duke of Bouillon, who merely touchetl it on the outer edge. 
The Duke de la Valette also gained an atteinte; and both 
j Varicarvillc and Bardoifvilic carried it aAvay. 

As may he supposed, I had watched iniirowly every motion 
of the other cavaliers ; aud Inid remarked, and endeavoured to 
; appropriate, nil that sat gracefully upon them. Habituated 
from my infancy to almv^st every' other corporeal exercise 
' and game, 1 found no great difiicuUy .in acquiring thi.-> ; 
and, mounted as 1 was upon a horse that seemed almosi 
instinctively to know its rider’s wdll, and obey it, I had every 
advantage. The noble animal performed his domi-volto 
with the utmost grace and piccisiun ; and now, finding by 
the very touch of the bridle that I .had a difterent creature 
to deal with, 1 easily balanced the lance, as 1 had seen the 
'Count de Soissous, kept the point over my horse’s right ear, 
and, somewhat imitating the swiftness with which De Bur- 
douvillo had iiin lii^ course, 1 galloped on at 'full speed, struck 
the ring right in the centre, and boie it away at once. 

The feelings of a multitude, unlike the feelings of most indi- 
viduals, do not seem mixed and blended with each other, hut 
each appears separate and distinct, reigns its moment, and then 
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gives way to another, like the passions of an ardent and hasty) 
man; and this, probably, because . the sensations of all thef 
parts of the crowd act in the aggregate, while any counter-j 
acting principle is coiiliued to one or two, and does not appear.J 
Thus the s])ectators outside the harriers, who had laughed.^ 
with Jbhe Duke of Bouillon at iny former failure, were as rcadyi 
to triumph with me as over me, and greeted my success with} 
a loud shout ; while suddenly bringing my Imrsc into a walk, I 
proceeded round the field, slowly raising my lance with the ring 
still upon the point. 

The Count de Soissons fixed his eyes upon me, and gave me 
a glance expressive of as much pleasure as if lie had been the, 
]»erson interested ; while the Duke of Bouillon looked on with 
an air of the most perfect indifierence, and talked aloud with 
liardouville upon the pleasures of a )>arbieued pig. Mixed 
feelings of indignation and triiiinpli excited me to a pitch of 
exertion which brought with it greater success than I could 
have expected. I again carried away the ring ; and .at the 
end of the third course, found myself only exceeded in the, 
number of points 1 bad made by tlic Count do Soissons, who 
had carried the ring twice, and struck it once. 

The dilferent pasteboard heads were now placed in the po- 
sitions assigned for them ; and the Count de Soissons, who 
generou.sly entered into all ray feelings, and sav/ that anger 
had made success a matter of importance to mo, now beckon- 
ing me to him, hade me in a whisper to remark well the ma- 
noeuvres of tho^e who preceded me ; and, above all things, to, 
take care that 1 neither dropped my hat, nor withdrew my foot 
from the .stirrup ; a^ though merely a matter of etiquette, the 
course was considered lost by such an occurrence. I thanked 
his highness for hi.s caution ; and, fixing my hat more firmly 
on my head, and myself more steadily in the saddle, I left 
him to run his course. 

The heads had been place<l, at various distance.^, along the ' 
line of the barricis. One, a most ferocious-looking Saracen, j 
was fixed upon an iron stand at about one hundred and twenty?] 
feet from the beginning of the course, and raised about eight' 
feet from the ground. This was made to turn upon a pivot ; 
and near it, in the exact centre of the course, was placed a 
target painted with the head of Medusa. As soon as all was . 
arranged, the count couched his lance and ran full speed ati 
the Saracen ; but not being hit exactly in the centre, the head| 
turned upon its pivot, and the laucc passed ofi’. 

The prince, howrever, rode on ; and, tossing the lance to an , 
^cstafier’ who stood ready to catch it, turned with a ‘denii- 
volte’ at the corner, and drawing one of his pistols from the 
saddle-l)ow, galloped towards the Medusa in the centre of the 
barrier. The crowd on the outside now ran in every' direction ; 
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and the count, discharging; his pistol, hit the face upon the 
•target exactly in the middle of the brow. Without pausing, 
he urged his horse forward ; and making the same turn nearly 
where I stood, he came hack upon the head, and fired his se- 
cond pistol at it with the same success. He then made a com- 
plete ‘volte,’ during which he replaced his pistol, drew his 
sword, and, galloping past the third head, which was placed 
upon a little mound or earth about two feet high, near the op- 
posite harrier, he gave point with his sword in tierce, struck it 
on the forehead, and raising his hand ‘ eii quarte,’ held up the 
head upon his swoVd’s point. 

I found that the groom who had brought down the** count’s 
horse for me had taken care to provide pistols also ; and, as 
the principal feats in this course were performed wuth weapons 
which I was accustomed to, I did not fear the result. The 
gentlemen who preceded me met with various success; but 
Bardouville, who was certainly the most stupid of them all in 
mind^as the most expert in body, and carried every point. 
I followed his example, and succeeded in bearing off the S^ara- 
cen’s head upon the point of my lance, making both my shots 
tell upon the head of Medusa, and bringing up the third head 
upon the point of my sword. 

Accidental, or not accidental, my success changed the posture 
of affairs, for the Duke of Bouillon from that moment seemed 
to regard me in a very different light from that which he had 
done at first ; and as w'e rode out of the barriers, he kept the 
prince in close conversation, which, from the glancing of his 
eye every now and then towards me, I could not doubt had 
some reference to myself. 
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Ox our arrival at the citadel, the tw o princes separated ; and 
Monsieur le Comte retired to his own apartments, whither I 
followed him in company with the principal officers of his 
household. As he passed on into his owm saloon, he made me 
a sign to enter also ; and while a valet pulled off his boots, 
congratulated me upon my success in the tilt-yard, 
j The count dismissed the lackey, and then proceeded : “Now 
( that^ arc alone,” said he, “ I will give up my homily, for 1 
ha^ other matter to consult you upon. This morning you 
saia^ in. speaking of Dc Retz, that you would willingly under- , 
|lake and execute for me any commission similar to that which 
Ineiso dexterously exercises. Are you still so inclined ? — Mark 
I’Orme,” he added suddenly, “ you are bound by nothing 
^ t you said this morning. Men of a quick and ardent tern- 
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perament like yours are often led from one step to another in 
the heat of conrersation, till they promise, and feel willing to 
perform at tlie time, many things that, upon mature conside- 
ration, they would bo very sorry to undertake. Their feelings 
go on like the waves of the sea, each hurrying forward the one 
before it, till the ripple becomes a billow tliat dashes over every 
obstacle in its way. Then comes consideration, like the ebb of 
the tide, and their w ishes flow gradually back, far from the 
])oint at which they had arrived at first. Should this be your 
ease, yuii are free to retract ; and I tell you beforehand, that 
the service upon which 1 would put you is bne of difficulty, 
and also some personal danger to yourself.” 

I replied by assuring the count that what I had said in my 
former convdtsation with him, unlike most conversations on 
earth, contained nothing that I could wish unsaid — that my 
offer to serve him had originated in personal attachment, and 
that of course that attachment had much increased, instead of 
diminished, by all that had passed during the morning. Danger 
and difficulty, I further said, were hardly to be looked upon as 
objcctious, when by encountering them w^e could prove our 
sincerity; and, therefore, that he had nothing to do but point 
out the course he wished me to follow, and he might feel 
assured f would do so to the best of my abilities. 

Be it so, then,” replied the count ; and I entertain no 
doubt of cither your discretion or success. Before your arrival, 
1 had entrusted to Monsieur de Retz all that a man of his pro- 
fession could do for me in the capital ; but still there is much 
more to be done. lie has undertaken to win one part of 
society to our cause ; but you must know that in Paris there 
is a complete class of men, distinct and separate from all the 
rest of the people, whom it concerns me much to gain, for the 
purpose of securing the metropolis. You will be curious to 
know what class I speak of -.j— I mean,” he added with a smile, 
*• tlic honourable body of bravoes, sw'ash-bucklers, swindlers, 
and, in short, the whdle company of those who, having no pro- 
perty of their own, live at the expense of others. I am cre- 
dibly informed that these persons form one great body, and 
have certain means of corresponding and communicating with 
each other throughout the kingdom. The number in Paris is 
said to be twenty thousand. You may well look surprised ; 
but it is an undoubted fact ; and it is to gain these respectable 
allies that 1 now intend to send you back to the capit^. The 
mission, truly, is not a very elevated one ; but when I do not 
^isdain to treat with such a body, you must not scorn to be my 
i^bassador. In the conduct of this business, you and De Retz 
must be in constant correspondence; for though his. clerical 
character stands in the way of his taking any active part in 
the negotiation itself, his Imowledge of Paris, and all that it 


contains, ma^^ be ol‘ the greateat service to you in i'acilitatiiig 
jour communication with these gentiy, who are not in general 
very fond of trusting their secrets with strangers.” 

The piince was then proceeding once more to give the 
motives which induced him to look u])Ou nothing as mcan*^' 
which could ensure the most speedy termination to an enter- 
prise on which the fate of France depended — reasoning with 
all the eloquence of a man who, not very sure of being iji 
the right, hopes to persuade himself thereof, while he is per|p^ 
suading another; but 1 assured him in reply, that I was per- 
fectly convinced of the propriety of the conduct which lu* 
pursued, and only required to he made perfectly aware of the , 
nature of my mission, what I was to demand, and what 1 
might promise on his part. 

“ Much must be left to your own discretion,” replied the 
count: “the object is to ensure that these men will instantly 
rise in my favour, on a given signal ; but not to commit me to 
them so far, that I cannot retract should any change of cir- 
cumstances induce me to abandon the enterprise.” 

The sketch of Monsieur le Comte, as drawn by the Marquis 
de St. Brie, instantly rose to my recollection at these words ; 
and 1 saw how truly he had spoken, when he said, that want 
of resolution was the great defect of the count’s character. 
How dangerous such irresolution must ever be in the conduct 
of great undertakings was at once evident ; and I almost ' 
shuddered to think what might he the possible consequences to 
all concerned, if the struggle that was likely to ensue could 
not be terminated at a blow. This, more than any otlier con- 
sideration, made me resolve to cxeit the utmost energies of my 
mind, in the part tllat was allotted to me, for the purpose ol’ 
preparing everything to act upon the same point at the sanu- 
moment, and produce one great and overpowering effect. 1 
promised therefore to do my bt^t, according to the xiewslil.-^ 
highness entertained : and said that 1 doubted not of my suc- 
cess with the persons to whom 1 w as sent, provided I was fur- 
nished with the necessary means to touch their hearts, through 
the only points in which the hearts of such men are vulner- 
able. 

You shall have it, De TOrme !” le^dicd the count ; though 
money is one of those things of which we stand most in need. 
But you will not set out till to-morrow morning ; and before 
that time, 1 will try to furni.<h you with a few thousand crowns, 
for I know it is absolutely necessary ; especially as I trust you 
will, on your return, bring with you two or three hundred re- 
cruits ; for should you iind any of our friends the swashr' 
bucklers, who have a grain or two more honesty than the rest, 
you must enlist them in our good cause, and send them one by 
one over to Mouzon. But now hie you to the rest till dinner ; 
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and accept, as a first earnest of my friendship, the good horse 
on ^vhose back you were so successful just now. No thanks, 
no thanks, my good De TOrme ! Tjike him as he stands ; and 
#^lic may, perhaps, recall me to your memory when Louis de 
liourbon is no more.’* 

On retiring from the prince’s apartments, T felt no inclina- 
tion to join any of the merry, thoughtless parties of his friends 
u^hat were roving about the town and the ditadel, some running 
wo the mall, some to the tennis-court, and all eager to chase 
a''Aay tlwiLe precious hours, wliich man the prodigal squanders 

thoughtlessly in his .youth, to covet with so*much avarice in 
bis latter *clays. On the stairs, however, that conducted to my 
oAMi apartments, I met Mrnsienr de Varicarville, who gave me 
the good uiorriing, and stopped to speak with me. “ T know 
not. Monsieur dc rOnne,*’ said he, “whether I am about to 
take a liberty with you, but I have just seen your servant con- 
iliietcd to the j)rivatc cabinet (*f the Duke of Bouillon. It 
appeared to me this nioiiiing that you were not inclined to 
attach yourself to the duke’s i»arty ; and that, irom that or 
some other cause, he seemed sonien hat ‘ill-disposed towards 
}uu at first. I therefore presume to tell you of your servant’s 
having gone to him, that if you did not yourself send him, 
you may make what inquiiies you think lit. You arc still 
young ill the intrigues of this place, or I should not give you 
this warning.” 

This took place not above ten steps from my own chamber ; 
and after thanking Varicarville for his information, I asked 
him to wait with me for Achilles’ return, and we would ques- 
tion him together concerning hi.s absenc^. This mark of con- 
ii«lence on my part opened the way for the same on the part of 
the marquis ; and after proceeding cautiously step by step for 
a few minutes, both fearful that we might betray in some de- 
gree the trust reposed iu us Jiy Monsieur Ic Comte, if we spoke 
openly, and neither wishing to intiiide himself into the private 
opinions of the otherj we gradually found that there w'as no- 
thing to be concealed on either side, and that our opinions 
tended immedmtely towards the same point. 

This once established, and the communication instantly be- 
came easy between us. Varicarville spoke his sentiments freely 
concerning the situation and character of the count, and the 
schemes and wishes of the Duke of Bouillon, whose endeavours 
to hurry the prince into a civil war were every day becoming 
more active and more successful. 

“Notwithstanding the advantages wdiich may accrue to him- 
self,” said Varicarville, “ and which are certainly very many, I 
do believe that the duke seeks principally the good and honour 
of Monsieur Ic Comte ; and did I feel sure that the event we 
denii*e could bo procured by a single battle, or even a single 



campaign, I should not oppose him ; for, an excellent soldier 
and even a skilful general, the count would be almost certain 
to overcome the only disposable force which the cardinal could 
oppose to him. This, however, would not be the only arms 
with which the wily minister would fight him : — he would 
employ negotiations, treaties, and intrigues ; and thus he would 
conquer, and even intimidate, a man who has really ten times 
more personal courage than those who most eagerly urge him 
to war. From what you have said, I easily see that you have f 
discovered the prince's defect — he has no resolution. He has 
the courage of r lion ; but still ho has not resolution. The 
first, to use the words of the Abhe de Retz, is an ordkiary, and 
even a vulgar quality ; the second is rare even in great men ; 
but yet there are two situations in which it is eminently neces- 
sary — the ministry of a great country, and the chief of a con- 
spiracy. Richelieu has it in the most eminent degree ; and 
the man who would oppose him with success must not therein 
bo deficient.” 

While he spoke, the door of the chamber opening, Achilles 
made his appearance, and was running up to me, when he per- 
ceived Monsieur de Varicarville, and suddenly stopped. 

“ What were you going to say, Achilles ?” demanded I. “ You 
may speak freely — this is a friend.” 

“ But what I have to say is a state secret, which I shall com- 
municate to none but your lordship,” replied the little player, 
with a look of vast importance. “ Deep in the bottom of my 
profound heart will I hide it, till opportunity shall unlock the 
door, and draw it forth from its dungeon.” 

Varicarville looked somewhat surprised : but I, who better 
understood my attendant’s vein, merely replied, “ You had 
better draw it forth immediately yourself, my good Achilles, for 
fear I should break the dungeon door, as you call it, and your 
head both iu one.” 

Oh, if your lordship insists,” replied the little player, not 
displeased at the bottom of his heart to be delivered of his 
secret at once, 1 have nothing for it but to obey. Know then, 
illustrious scion of a noble house, that as 1 was returning from 
that famous field wherein you this morning covered yourself 
with victory, one of the domestic servants of the great and 
puissant Prince, Frederic Maurice, Duke of Bouillon and Sove- 
reign of Sedan, pulled me by the tags of my doublet, and in- 
sinuated, in a low and solemn voice, that his master wanted to 
speak with me : to which 1 replied, that duty is the call which 
generous souls obey, and therefore that 1 must see whether 
you stood in need of anything, before I could follow him. Find- 
ing, however, that you were closeted with Monsieur le Comte, 
I proceeded to the lodging of the high and puissant prince, 
who asked me if I were much in your private secrets. To this 



I answ^^ that I did not believe Uiere was a thought on earth | 
which you concealed from me.'* 

'' You were either a great fool or a great knave to say so,’* 
replied I, and 1 do not very w^l know which.” 

“ A knave, a knave ! please your worship,” replied Achilles 
with a low bow. “ A fool has something degrading in it. I 
would rather at any time be supposed to exercise the profes^ 
sion of Hermes than that of JSsculapius. — But listen ! lie 
next asked me how long I had been in your worship's service. 
On which I replied, all my life — that we had been brought up 
together from the cradle. My mother, I assured him, was your 
worshipis wet nurse, so that we were foster-brothers.” 

A pretty apocrypha, truly ! ” replied I ; “ but go on.” S 
“ His highness then asked me,” proceeded Achilles, “ whether | 
your lordship leaned really to peace or war. To which 1 re- f 
plied, that as yet, I believed, you were quite undecided, al- I 
though your natural disposition led you to war, for which you j 
had so strong a turn, that you must needs go fighting in Cata- ' 
louia, when you had no occasion in life. At this I thought he « 
looked pleas^ ; but I was afraid of going any further, fox fear 
of committing your excellence. So then, his majesty proceeded 
to say that I must try and determine you to war, and that you 
must try and determine Monsieur Ic Comte ; and on the back i 
of this he gave me at least one hundred excellent reasons why \ 
men should cut one another’s throats, all which I have forgot ; 
but doubtless your eminence can imagine them. He then gave 
uic a purse, not at all as a ])i'ibe, he said, but merely for the 
trouble he had given me ; and made me promise at the same 
time not to reveal one word of w^hat had passed to any one, ’ 
which I vowed upon my honour and m^ reputation, and came ^ 
away to tell your grace as fast as possible.” 

“ And your honour and your reputation, ‘ mon droll ! ’ ” said ; 
Yaricarville, “ whai has become of them ?” 

“ Oh, your worship ! ” rel)lied Achilles, I stretched them so 
often in my youth, that they cracked long ago ; and then, in- ' 
stead of patching them up as many people do, which is but a ’ 
sorry contrivance, and not at all safe, 1 threw them away alto- 
gether, and have done ever since quite as well without.” 

After having sent Achilles away, I consulted with Varicar- 
ville iu regard ,to the proper course of proceeding under such 
circumstances. 

All you can do,” replied he, is to take no notice, and re- 
main firm — if I understand you rightly, that you are deter- 
mined to join with those who would dissuade the count from 
proceeding to so dangerous an experiment as war.” 

“ I am certainly so far determined,” replied I, that I will 
continue to oppose such a proceeding, till 1 see the count once 
resolved upon it ; but alter that, I will, so far from endea^ 



[vouriug to shake his resolution, do all in my power to keep him 
I steady in it, and to promote the success of tne enterprise; for 
|l am convinced that, after that, hesitation and conflicting 
f opinions in the party of the prince might bring about his ruin, 
pmt could do no good/* 

« Perhaps you are right,’* replied Varicarville, “ and that is 
all that 1 could hope or require. When I see you alone with 
i the count I shall now feel at ease, convinced that, as long as he 
! continues undecided, you will continue to oppose any act of 
i hostility to the government ; and when he is decided, and the 
I die cast, we must> both do our best to make the issue sue- 
cesstul.*’ 

Thus ended my conference with Varicarville, and nothing 
, further occurred during the day affecting myself personally. I 
' heard of the arrival of several fresh parties, both from the 
interior of France and from the adjacent countries, which were 
' almost peopled with French exiles ; and Achilles also brought 
me news that the Baron de Beauvau had returned from the 
Low Countries, accompanied by a Spanish nobleman, as pleni- 
potentiary from the Archduke Leopold and the Cardinal 
Infant of Spain ; but nothing of any consequence happened 
till the evening, in which I was at all called to take part. 

I strolled, however, through the town of Sedan ; and from 
the labours which were hurrying forward at various points of 
the fortifications, I was led to conclude that the Duke of 
' Bouillon himself anticipated but a short interval of peace, 
i At length, as I approached an unfinished hornwork on the 
banks of the Meuse, a sentinel dropped his partisan to my 
breast, bidding me stand back ; and, my walk being inter- 
rupted in that direction, I returned to the citadel, and pro- 
ceeded to my own chamber. 


CHAPTER XL. . 

I WAS standing at the w indow of my bedchamber, in one of 
those meditative, almost sad moods, which often fill up the 
pauses of more active and energetic being, when the mind 
falls back unon itself, after the stir and bustle of great enter- 
prises, and toe silent moral voice within seems to rebuke us for 
the worm-like pettiness of oiur earthly struggles, and the vain 
futility of all our mortal endeavours. 

My dream was broken by some one knocking at my chamber- 
door. 

Though I wished them no good for their interruption, I bade 
them come in ; and the moment after, the Duke of Quillen 
himself stood before me. 



Monsieur <i}e TOrme/’ said he, advancing, and doffing his 
hat, “I hope I do not interrupt your contemplations.’’ I 
bow6d, and begged him to be seated ; and, after a moment or 
two, he proceeded, — “ I am happy in finding you alone j for, 
though certainly one is bound to do whatever one conceives 
right before the whole world, should chance order it so, yet of 
course, when one has to acknowledge one’s self in the wrong, 
it is more pleasant to do so in private^tespecially,” he added, 
with a smile, “ for a sovercign.prince in his own castle. I wa»^ 
this morning, Monsieur de I’Orme, both rude and unjust 
towards you ; and I have come to ask yowr pardon frankly. | 
Do you.give it mo | 

Although I believed there was at least as much policy | 
as candour in the conduct of the duke, I did not suffer that ) 
conviction to affect my behaviour towards him, and I replied, \ 
“ Had 1 preserved any irritation, my lord, from this morning, ; 
the condescension and frankness of your present apology 
would of course have obliterated it at once.” 

1 thought I saw a slight colour mount in the duke’s cheek at 
the word apology ; for men will do a* thousand things which ' 
they do not like to hear qualified by even the mildest word 
that can express them ; and I easily conceived, that though 
the proud lord of Sedan had for his own purposes fully 
justified me in the use of the term, it hurt his ears to hear 
that he had apologised to any one. 

He proceeded, however, — “ 1 was, in truth, rather irritated 
this morning, and I hastily took up an opinion, which I since 
find, from the conversation of Monsieur Je Comte, was totally 
false ; namely, that you were using all your endeavours 
to dissuade him from the ouly step which can save himsel 
and his country from ruin. Our levies were nearly made, oui 
envoy on his very return from the Low Countries, all our plans 
concerted, and the count perfectly determined, but the very 
day before your arrival. Kuw 1 find him again undetermined ; 
and though I am convinced I was in error, yet you will own 
that it was natural I should attribute this change to your 
counsels.” ^ 

Your excellence attributed to me,” I replied, with a smile, 
at the importance wherewith a suspicious person often con- 
trives to invest a circumstance or a person who has really none 
»'<Your excellence attributed to me much more influence 
with Monsieur le Comte than 1 possess : but, if it would in- 
terest you at all to hear wh<at are the opinions of a simple 
gentleman of his highness’s household, and by what rule he 
was determined to govern his conduct, 1 have not the slightest 
objection to give you as clear an insight into my mind, as you 
have just men me of your own.” 

The duke, perhaps, felt that he was not acting a very 
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candid part, and he rather hesitated while he replied that 
Cuch a confidence would give him pleasure. 

"My opinion, then, my lord,” replied I, " of that step which 
you think necessary to the count’s safety, namely, a civil war, 
lIs that it is the most dangerous he could take, except that of 
Thesitating after once having fully determined.” 

I "But why do you think it so dangerous?” demanded the 
duke : " surely no conjuncture could be more propitious. We 
have troops, and supplies, and ullics, internal and external, 
which place success beyond a doubt. The count is adored by 
the people and by the army — scarcely ten men will be found 
^ in France to draw a sword against him. He is courage and 
bravery itself — an able politician — an excellent general — a 
man of vigorous resolution.” 

This was said so seriously, that it 'was difficult to suppose 
the duke was not in earnest ; and yet to believe that a man of 
fc his keen sagacity w^as blind to the one great weakness of the 
i prince’s character was absolutely impossible. If it was meant 
j as a sort of bait to draw from mo my opinions of the count, it 
? did not succeed, for I suspected it at tlie time, and replied at 
; once, " Most true ! He is all that you say ; and yet, Monsieur 
de Bouillon, though my opinion or assistance can be of very 
little consequence, either in one scale or the other, my deter- 
mination is fixed to oppose, to the utmost of my power, any 
step towards war, whenever his highness does me the honour of 
speaking to me on the subject — so long, at least, as I see that 
his mind remains undetermined. The moment, howcvei', I 
hear him declare that he has taken his resolution, no one shall 
he more strenuous thfin myself in endeavouring to keep him 
steady therein. From that instant I shall conceive myself, 
and strive to make him believe, tliat one retrograde step is 
destruction ; and I pledge myself to exert all the faculties of 
my mind and body, as far as those very limited faculties may 
go, to assist and promote the enterprise to the utmost of my 
power.” 

" If that be the case,” replied the duke, “ I feel sure that I 
shall this very night be able to show that war is now inevita- 
ble ; and to determine the count to pronounce for it himself. 
A council will be held at ten o’clock to-night, on various 
matters of importance ; and I doubt not that his highness will 
require your assistance and opinion. Should he do so, I rely 
upon your word to do all that you can to close 'the door on 
retroceimon, when once the count has chosen his line of con- 
duct.” > 

The noble duke now spoke in the real tone of his feeKngs. 
JFo do him justice, he had shown infinite friendship towa^s 
l^s princely guest ; and it was not unnatural that he should 
l^ve by every means to bring over those who surrounded the 
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prince to his own opinion. When, as now, he quitted all a» 
as far as he could, for he was too much habituated to policy t9 
abandon it ever entirely, I felt* a much higher degree of re« 
spect for him ; and, as he went on boldly, soliciting me to join! 
myself to his party, and trying to lead me by argument fronl 
one step to another, I found much more difficulty in resistingl 
than I had before experienced in seeing through and parrying" 
his artifices. 9 

It is in times of faction and intrigue, when every singlel 
voice is of import to one party or the other, that small menf 
gain vast consequence; and, apt to attribute to their indi-i 
vidual mterit the court paid to them for their more integrall 
weight, they often sell their support to flattery and attention, I 
when they would have yielded to no other sort of bribery. 
However much 1 might overrate my own importance from the 1 
efibrts of the duke to gain me — and I do not at all deny that 
1 did so — 1 still continued firm : and at last contenting him- 
self with what I had at first promised, he turned the con- 
versation to myself, and I found that* he had drawn from the 
count so much of my history as referred to the insurrection of 
Catalonia, and my interview wi||}i Richelieu. 

I felt, as we conversed, that my character and mind were 
undergoing a strict and minute examination, through the 
medium of every word I spoke ; and, what between the vanity f 
of appearing to the best advantage, and the struggle to hide | 
the consciousness that I was under such a scrutiny, I believe j 
that I must have shown considerably more afiectation than | 


ability. The conviction that this was the case, too, came to j 
embarrass uie still more ; and, feeling that I was undervaluing 
my own mind altogether, I suddenly broke off at one of the 
duke’s questions, which somewhat too palpably smacked of the 
investigation with which he was amusing 'himself^ and replied, 
Men's characters, monseigneur, arc best seen in their actions, 
when they are free to act ; and in their words, when they 
think those words tall unnoticed ; but, depend upon it, one 
cannot form a correct estimate of the mind of another by be- 
sieging it in form. We instantly put ourselves upon the 
defensive when we find an army sittings down before the ci- 
tadel of the heart ; and whatever be the ability of our adver- 
sary, it is very difficult either to take us by storm, or to make 
us capitulate.” 

Nay/’ replied the duke, “indeed you are mistaken. I had 
no such intention as you seem to think. My only wish was to 
amuse away an hour in your agreeable society, ere joining his 
highness, to proceed with him to the council : but I believe it 
is nearly time that I should go.” 

The duke now left me. I was not at all satisfied with mv 
own conduct during the interview that had just jiasscd ; ana, 
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;etumiag to my station at the window, I watched the last 
^ys of day fade away from the sky, and one bright star after 
biother gaze out at the world below, while a thousand wan- 
iering fancies filled my brain, taking a calm but melancholy 
blue fiom the solemn aspect of the night, and a still more 
jlooiny one from feeling how little my own actions were under 
bho control of my reason, and how continually, even in a casual 
3onversation, I behaved and spoke in the most opposite 
manner to that which reilection would have taught me to 
irsiie. , 

Sick of the present, my mind turned to other days. Many 
memory and many a regret were busy about my httCrt, con- 
[juring up dreams, aud hopes, and wishes passed away — the 
throng of all those bright things we leave behind with early 
youth and never shai.1 meet again, if it be uot in a world 
beyond the tomb. All the sounds of earth sunk into repose, 
BO that I could hear even the soft murmur of the Meuse, and 
the sighing of the summer-breeze wandering through the 
'embrasures of the citadel. The cares, the labours, the anxie- 
ties, and all the grievous realities of life, seemed laid in 
slumber with the day that nursed them ; while fancy, imagi- 
nation, memory, everything tlfht lives upon that which is not, 
seemed to assert their part, and take possession of the night. 
I remembered many such a starry sky in my own beautiful 
laud, when, without a heart-achc or a care, I had gazed upon 
the splendour of the heavens, and raised my heart in adoration 
to Him that spread it forth ; but now, I looked out into the 
deep darkness, and found painful, painful memory mingling 
gall with all the sweetness of its contemplation. I thought of 
my sweet Helen, and remembered, how many an obstacle was 
cast between us. I thought of my father, who had watched 
my youth like an opening flower, who had striven to instil 
into my mind all that was good great, and I recollected 
the pain ths,t my unexplained absence must have given. I 
thought of my mother, who had nursed Iny infant years, who 
had muiided all her happiness on me — who had watched, and 
wept, and suffered for me, in my illness ; and I called up every 
tone of her voice, every glance of her eye, every smile of her 
lip, till my heart ached even with the thoughts it nourished ; 
aud a tear, I believe, found its way into my eye — when sud- 
denly, as it fixed upon the darkness, something white seemed 
to glide slowly across before me. It had the form — it had the 
look — it had the aspect of my mother. ISIy eyes strained upon 
it^ as if they would have burst from their sockets. 1 saw it 
distinct ^^jplain as I could, have seen her in the open day. 
^ l&eifl|Bftt, my brain whirled, and I strove to speak ; but 
woranied upon my lips : and when at length 1 found the 
er to utter them; the figure was gone, and all was blank 
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darkness, with the bright stars twinkling through the dee| 
azure of the sky. 

I know — I feel sure, now, as I 'sit and reason upon it — thai 
the whole was imagination, to which the hour, the darkness^ 
and my own previous thoughts, all contributed : but still, the 
fancy must have been most ovcrpowcringly strong to have thus 
compelled the very organs of vision to c^-operate in the deceit , 
and, at the moment, I had no more doubt that 1 had seen the 
spirit of my mother than I had of my own existence. The 
memory of the whole remains still as strongly impressed upor 
my Tiling as ever ; and certainly, as far as actual impressions 
>vent, every circumstance appeared as substantially true as 
any other thing we see in the common course of events, 
Memory, however, leaves the mind to reason calmly ; and I 
repeat, that 1 believe the whole to have been produced by a. 
highly excited imagination ; for 1 am sure that the Almightyj 
Being who gave laws to nature, and made it beautifully 
regular even in its irregularities, never suffers his own laws to 
he changed or interrupted, except for some great and extra-' 
ordinary purpose. 

I do not deny that such a thing has happened — or that it 
may happen again j but, even in opposition to the seeming 
evidence of my senses, I will not believe that such an inter- 
ruption of the regular course of nature did occur in my own 
case. 


CHAPTER XLI. I 

While the thoughts of what I had seen were yet fresh in my | 
mind, a messenger announced to me that the prince desired J 
my presence in the great hall of the chSitcau as speedily as 
possible ; and, without staying to make any change of dress, I | 
followed down the stairs. As I was crossing the lesser court, I 
encountered my little attendant. He had been straying some- ^ 
what negligently through the good town of Sedan, and had | 
been kept some houi's at the gates of the citadel on his | 
return. | 

I had not time, however, to give him any very lengthened f 
reprehension ; but bidding him go to my chamber and wait 
for me, I followed the count’s servant to the council-hall. 

It was a vast vaulted chamber in the very centre of the 
citadel ; and the candles upon the table in the midst, though 
they served sutBciently to light the part of the room in which 
they were placed, left the whole of the rest in semi-obscurity ; 
so that when I entered I could but sec a group of dark figures, 
seated irregularly about a council board, with several others 
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jSspetsed in two« and _ threes, _ taUcing together in Tarions 
tots of the room, as if -waiting the arriyal of some other 
person. 

The words Here he is, here he is ! ” pronounced more than 
moe, as 1 entered, made me almost fancy that the council had 
ielayed its deliberations for me ; but the vanity of such an 
idea soon received a rebuff ; for a moment after the voice of 
ihe Count de Soissons * himself, -who sat at the head of the 
sable, replied, no, it is only the Couut de rOrme. 

Monsieur de Guise disdains to hurry himself, lot who will 
flrait.” 

Advancing to the table, I now found Monsieur 'Comte, 
with Bardouville, Vaiicarville, St. Ibal, and several others 
whom 1 did not know, seated round the table, while the Duke 
>f Bouillon was conversing with some strangers at a little dis- 
tance. But my great surprise was to find Monsieur de Betz 
near the Count dc Soissons, though I left him so short a time 
before at Paris. He seemed to be in deep thought ; but his 
ideas, I believe, were not quite so abstracted as they appeared : 
and on my approaching him, he rose and embraced me as if wo 
had known each other for centuries, saying at the same time in 
my ear, “I hear you have received the true faith. Be a 
martyr to it this night, if it be necessary.” 

I now took a seat next to Vaiicarville, who whispered to 
me, “We have here nn ambassador from Spain, and you will 
see how laudably willing we Frenchmen are to be gulled, lie 
will promise us men and money, and what not, this Marquis do 
Villa Franca; but when the linic conies for performance, not a 
man nor a stiver -w-ill ba forthcoming.” 

“Perhaps 1 may thwart him,” replied I, remembering, at 
ihe wound of his name, that 1 had iu my hands a pledge of 
some 'worth in the diamonds which Achilles had pilfered at 
Barcelona. Yaricarville looked surpiised ; but at that moment 
our conversation was interrupted \y the Duke of Bouillon 
turning round, and obser\nng that the conduct of Monsieur de 
Guise was unaccountable in keeping such an assembly waiting 
in the manner which he did. 

7.! council, gentlemen,” said the count hastily. “ We 
nave waited too long for this noble Prince of Loraine. To 
council ! ” 

The rest of the party now took their seats, and the Baron 
de Beauvau rising, informed the count that he had executed 
faithfully his embassy to the Archduke Leopold and the 
Cardinal lufiint, who each promised to furnish his highness 
with a co^Upnt of seven thousand men, and two hundred 

lOusand iu money, in case he determined upon the 

just aSd necessary wa^are to which he was callea bv 
not only of all France, but all Europe— a war which, by 
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one single blow, would deliver bis native country from her (tp4 
pressor, and restore the blessing of peace to a torn and sufTex^ 
ing world. He then proceeded to enter into various particulani 
and details, which I now forget ; but it was very easy to per-^^ 
ceive from the whole that Monsieur de Beauvau was one ofi 
the strongest advocates for war. He ended by stating that the 
Marquis de Villa Franca, then present^ had been sent by the 
Cardinal Infant to receive the final determination of the 
prince. 

My eyes followed the direction of his as he spoke, and rested 
on a tall, dark man, who sat next to the Duke of Bouillon, lis- 
tening lo what passed, with more animation in his looks than 
the nobility of Spain generally allow^ed to appear. He was 
simply dressed in black ; but about his person might be seen a 
variety of rich jewels, evidently showing that the pillage 
which I had seen committed on his house at Barcelona bad not 
cured him of his passion for precious stones. 

After the Baron de Beauvau had given an account of his 
mission, the Duke of Bouillon rose, and said, that now, as the 
noble priuces of the house of Austria had made them such 
generous and friendly ofiers, and sent a person of such high 
rank to receive their determination, all that remained for them 
to do was, to fix finally whether they would, by submitting to a 
base and oppressive minister, stoop their heads at once to the 
block and axe, and add all the most illustrious names of 
France to the catalogue of Richelieu’s murders ; or whether 
they would, by one great and noble effort, cast off the chains 
of an usurper, and free their king, their countiy, and them- 
selves. « 

The duke spoke long and eloquently. He urged the pro- 
priety of war upon every different motive — upon expediency^ 
upon necessity, upon patriotism. He addressed himself first 
to the nobler qualities of his hearei'S — their courage, their love 
of their country, their own honour, and dignity; and then to 
those still stronger auxiliaries, their weaknesses — their vanity, 
their ambition, their pndo, their avarice ; but while he did so, i 
he artfully spread a veil over them all, lest shame should step 1 
in, and, recognising them in their nakedness, bold them back | 
from the point towards which he led them, lie spoke as if for ^ 
the whole persons there assembled, and as if seeking to win ; 
them each to his opinion ; but his speech was, in fact, directed 
towards the Count de Soissons, on whose determination of 
course the whole event depended. 

Yaricarville did not suffer the duke's persuasions to pass, 
without casting his opinion in the still wavering balance of 
the count's mind, and urging in plain but energetic language^ 
e^-eiy motive which could induce the prince to abstain front 
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bonmiittiDg himnelf to measures that he might afterwards dis- 
approve. 

it is a common weakness with irresolute people always to 
lattach more importance to a new^ opinion than to an old one ; 
band Monsieur le Comte, turning to Dc Retz, pressed him to 
Ispeak his sentiments upon the measure under consideration. 
'The abb6 declined, protesting his inexperience and incapability 
as long as such abnegation might set forth his modesty to the 
best advantage, and enhance the value of bis opinion; but 
when he found himself urged, he rose and spoke somewhat to 
the following eifect : — 

“ 1 sec myself surrounded by the best and dearest friends of 
Monsieur le Comte ; and yet I am bold to say that there is 
Pot one noble gentleman amongst them who has a warmer love 
for his person, or a greater regard for his dignity and honour, 
than myself. Did I see that dignity in danger, did I see that 
Jhouour touched, by his remaining in inactivity, my voice 
should be the first for war ; but while both are in security, 
nothing shall ever make me counsel him to a measure by which 
both are hazarded. I speak merely of Monsieur le Comte, for 
it is his interests that we are here to consider ; it is he that 


must decide our actions, and it is his honour and reputation 
that are risked by the determination. To me it appears clear 
that, by remaining at peace, his dignity is in pci feet safety. 
His retreat to Sedan guarded him against the meannesses to 


which the minister wished to force him. The general hatred 
borne towards the cardinal turns the whole warmth of popular 
love and public admiration towards the count’s exile. The 
favour of the people, also, is always more secure in inactivity 
than in activity, because the glory of action depends upon 
success, of which no one can be certain ; that of inaction, in 
the present circumstances, is sure, being founded on public 
hatred towards a minister — one of tiiose unalterable things on 
which one may always count. The public^ always have hated, 
and always will hate, the minister, be he who he will, and be 
his talents and his virtues what they may. He may have, at 
first, a momentary popularity, and he may have brief returns 
of it ; but envy, hatred, and malice towards the minister are 
always at the bottom of the vulgar heart ; and as they could 
Pover get through life without having the devil to charge with 
all their sins, so can they never be contented without lading 
all their woes, misfortunes, cares, and grievances to the door of 
the minister. Thus then, hating the cardinal irremediably, 
they will al ways love the count as his enemy, unless his high- 
ness risks gloi'y ^7 involving the nation in intestine 

strife. It flKrefore my most sincere opinion, that as long as 
the minister does not himself render war inevitable, the in- 
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teresi, the honour, the dignity of the prince, all require peace, 
Richelieu’s bodily powers are every day declining, while the 
hatred of the people every day increases towards him ; anj 
their love for Monsieur le Comte augments in the same pro^ 
portion. In the meanwhile, the eyes of all Europe behold with 
admit atioii a prince of the blood royal of France enduring a 
voluntary exile rather than sacrifice his dignity j and, with , 
the power and influence to maintain himself against all the ^ 
arts and menaces of an usurping minister, still patriotically 
refraining from the hazardous experiment of war, which, 
in compensation for certain calamities, offers nothing but a 
remote and uncertain event. Peace, then ! let us have peace I 
at least till such time as war becomes inevitable.” 

While Dc Retz spoke, the Puke of Bouillon had regardei ^ 
him with a calm sort of sneer, the very coolness of which le({^ 
me to think that he still calculated upon deciding the princ^J 
to war; and the moment the other had done, he observcdji| 
“ Monsieur le Pamoisau, Souverain de Oommerci ” — one of th^^ 
titles of Pe Retz — ‘‘ methinks, for sor young a man, you ar«|f 
marvellously peaceably disposed.” 

“ Puke of Bouillon ! ” said Pe Retz, fixing on him his keei 
dark eye, “ were it not for the gratitude which all the humbb 
friends of Monsieur le Comte feel towards you on his accouDt| 

I should be tempted to remind you, that you may not alwayi 
be within the security of your own bastions.” 

‘‘ Hush, hush, my friends !” cried the count, “let us have nc 
jarring at our council-table. Bouillon, my noble cousin, ymj 
'are wrong. Pe Retz has surely as much right to express hii 
opinion, when asked by me, as any man present. Come, Moa« 
sieur de I’Orme, give us your couns^.^’ 

1 replied without hesitation, tl^t my voice was still foif 
peace, as long as it was possible to maintain it ; but that whd 
once war was proved to Ije unavoidable, the more boldly it wai^ 
undertaken, and the more resolutely it was carried on, thi 
greater was the 'probability of success, and the surer thi 
honour to be gained. 

“ Such also is my opinion,” said the prince ; “ and on tl 
then, let us conclude to remain at peace till we are driven 
war, but to act so as to make our enemies repent it when the; 
render war inevitable.” 

“ Whether it is so or not, at this moment,” said the Puke o] 
Bouillon, “ your highness will judge, after having cast you) 
eyes over that paper ” — and he laid a long-written scroll before 
the Count de Soissous. 

The count raised it, and all eyes turned upon him while jh^i 
read. After running over the first ordinary forms, the counti 
brow contracted, and, biting his lip, he handed the paper U 
Yaricarville, bidding him read it aloud. “It is fit,” said hO 
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that all should know and witness, that necessity, and not incli- 
Xiation, leads me to plunge my country in the misfortunes of 
|civil war. Read, Varicarvillc, read !” 

I Varicaxville glanced his eyes over the paper, and then, with 

e omewhat of an unsteady voice, read the following proclama- 
ion:— 


“ In the kino’s name*! * Dear and well-heloved. The fears 
which we entertain, that certain rumours lately spread abroad 
of new factions and conspiracies, whereby various of our re- 
bellious subjects endeavour to trouble the repose of our king- 
iom, should inspire you with vain apprehensions, you not 
knowing the particulars, have determined us to make those 
>articulars public, iu order that you may render thanks to 
Jod for having permitted us to discover the plots of our 
memies, in time to prevent their malice from making itself 
felt, to the downfall of the state. 

“ Wo should never have believed, after the lenity and favour 
phich we have on all occasions shown to our cousin the Count 
le Soissons, more especially in having pardoned him his share 
n the horrible conspiracy of 1C36, that he w'ould have em- 
barked in similar designs, had not the capture of various 
leditious emissaries, sent into our provinces for the purpose of 
bxcitinff rebellion, of levying troops against our service, of 
debauching our armies, and of shaking the fidelity of our 
iiubjects, together with the confessions of the said emissaries, . 
pTully proved and established the criminality of onr said cousin’s 
designs. 

I “The levies which are publicly made under commissions 
from our said cousin — ^^ihe hostilities committed upon the 
|>odiea of our faithful soldiers, established in guard upon the 
l^rontiers of Champagne — the confession of the courier called 

j le, who has most providentially fallen into our hands, 
that ho had been sent on the part of the said Count do 
I, the dukes of Guise and Bouillon; to our dearly bo- 
Tother, Gaston duke of Orleans, for the purpose of 
^ our said brother to join and aid in the treasonable 
' the said conspirators ; and the further confession of 
[ Vausselle, stating that the Count de Soissons, together 
0 dukes of Guise and Bouillon, conjointly and severally, 
ited and conspired with the Cardinal Infant of Spain, 
lom they had received and were to receive notable sums 
sy, and firom whom they expected the aid and abetment 
>US bodies of troops and warlike munition, designed to 
inst theu^ative country of France, and us their born 
rd an^^Pereign ;-^theBe, and various other cireum- 
havin^^ven us clear knowledge and cognisance of 
* TrtinslHUon of the originnl document. 
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that whereof we would willingly haTC remained in doubt, we 
are now called upon, in justice to ourself and to our subjects, 
tr> declare and pronounce the said Clount de Soissons, together 
with the dukes of Guise and Bouillon, and all who shall give 
them aid, assistance, counsel, or abetment, enemies to the state 
of France, and rebels to their lawful sovereign ; without, with- 
in the space of one month from the date hereof, they present 
themselves at our court, wherever it *may be for the time 
established, and, humbly acknowledging their fault, have re- , 
course to our royal clemency. (Signed) Louis.” ] 

i 

No paper could have been better devised for restoring union ’ 
to the councils of the Count de Soissons. War was now in- \ 
evitable ; and, after a good deal of hurried, desultory conver- < 
sation, in which no one but the Duke of Bouillon showed any . 
great presence of mind, my opinion, as the youngest person at ^ 
the table, was the first formally called for by the Count de Sois- 
8011S. I had not yet spoken since the king’s proclamation had ^ 
been read, and had been sitting listenkig with some surprise ^ 
to find that men of experience, talents, and high repute, car- | 
ried on great enterprises in the same desultory and irregular f 
manner that schoolboys would plot a frolic on their master. \ 
I rose, however, with the more boldness, while Yaricarville ! 
muttered to himself the Spaniard will carry the day,” I \ 
resolved, however, that this prognostication should not be f 
wholly fulfilled, if I could help it ; and addressing Monsieur ’ 
Ic Comte, I said, “ Your highness has done me the honour of j 
asking my oifinion. There can be now, I believe, but one. War J 
appears to me to be now necessary, not only to your dignity , ) 
but to your safety ; and whereas 1 before presumed to recom- | 
mend inaction, 1 now think that nothing but activity can ^ 
insure us success. For my own part, 1 am ready to take any ] 
post your highness may think fit to assign me. One of the 
first things, however, 1 should conceive, would be to secure ' 
the capital ; and the next, to complete the levies of troops, so 
that the regiments be filled to their entire number. Neither I 
of these objects are to be effected without money ; and as the! 
Cardinal Infant has promised a considerable sum, and tl^e] 
minister in his proclamation gives you credit for having rer j 
ceived it, I hope the Marquis de Villa Franca comes prepared j 
to fulfil, at least in part, the expectations held out by his^ 
royal principal.” 

“Most unfortunately,” replied the marquis, in very good 
French, “ at the time of my departure, no idea was entertained 
that the French government would so precipitate its measures, 
otherwise his highness, the Cardinal Infant, would have sSo]^ 
the promised subsidy at the time, and 1 know that no one will ' 
regret so much as he does, this unavoidable delay.” 





VAricarville looked at me with a meaning smile ; and indeed 
it was evident enough^ as it was afterwards proved by her 
conduct, that Spain was willing to hurry us into war, without 
lending us any aid to bring it to a successful determination. 

I therefore rejoined wiihout hesitation, feeling that the pro- 
verbial rashue.ss of youth would excuse some tiippancy, and 
that 1 could not carry through my plan without. 

“ Under these circumstances, it seems to nic very likely that 
Spain, our excellent ally, wdll save both her money and her 
troops, for probably before her tardy succour arrives, wo shall 
have struck the btow and gained the battle.” 

But what can he done, young sir demanded Villa Franca 
hastily : “ iSpain will keep her promise to the very utmost. On 
my honour, on my conscience, had I the means of raising arjy 
part of the sum in time to he of service, I would myself ad- 
vance it, notwithstanding the immense losses I sustained by 
the Catalonian rebels.” 

Many a man’s honour and bis conscience would be iji a very 
‘ uncomfortable situation if the means of taking them out of 
pawn were presented to him on a sudden. That consideration, 
nowever, did not induce me to spare Illonsicur de Villa Franca, 
whom I believed, from all I had heard of him, to he as ter- 
giversating a diplomatist as ever the subtle house of Austria 
had sent forth, 1 replied, therefore, ‘‘If that bo the case — 
and who can doubt the noble manjuis’s word ? — 1 think I can 
furnish the means whereby Monsieur de Villa Franca can 
fulfil his generous designs, and put it in his power instantly to 
raise great part of the sum required.” 

Every one stared, and no one more than the marquis him- 
, self ; 'but rising from the couucil-tablc, I whispered to Vari- 
carville to keep the same subject under discusbion till T 
returned ; and flying across the courts of the arsenal, 1 
mounted to my own chamber. “ Achilles,” cried I, as soon as 
I entered, “the Mtirquis de Villa Franca is here in the arsenal ; 
are you still resolved to restore him the diamonds ?” 

“ I am resolved to have nothing to do with them myself,” 
replied Achilles ; “ for since the adventure at Lyons, I find 
that 1 had better give up both gold and diamonds, and content 
myself wdtU simple silver for the rest of my life, if I would not 
be whipped through the streets, and turned out in a gray gown : 
but as to giving them back, all I can say is, your sublimity is 
, a great fool, if you do not keep them yourself.” 

“ It will be of more service to me to give them than to keep 
them,” replied I ; “ but I will not do so without your consent ; 
and having by this time drawn them out of the valise, 1 held 
thorn out towards him. 

them, give tlicm then, in God's name I” cried the 
little man, shutting his eyes ; “but do uot let me see them, 



lor their sparkling makes my resolution wax dim. “Take 
them away, monseigneur ! if you love mo, take them away. 
l\ry virtue is no better than that of Danae of old.” 

I did as he required, and hurried back to the council- 
chamber, where all eyes turned upon me as I entered ; and I 
found that the five minutes of my absence had been wasted 
on conjectures of what 1 could mean. “ Monsieur do Villa 
Franca,” said I, as soon as 1 had takers my seat, “you said, I 
think, that if you had any means of raising even a part of the 
sum required, in time to be of service, you would advance it 
yourselr, upon your honour and consciences Now it so hap- 
])ened, <hiit a person with whom I am acquainted was at Bar- 
celona when your house was plundered, and in that city 
bought this string of diamonds, which were said to have be- « 
h)iiged to you.” and J held them up glittering in the light, I 
A\ bile the eyes of the marquis seemed to sparkle in rivalry. | 
*■ lie gave them to me,” I proceeded ; “and I am willing to | 
return them to you, upon condition that you instantly pledge ^ 
them t#three quarters of their value, to the jewellers of this j 
city; the money arising therefrom to be poured into the trea- I 
Miry of Monsieur lo ronitc ; and you shall also give further | 
an hundred ]ustolcs to the )>crsoii who saved them from the | 
hands of the rabMc. of Barcelona, he being a poor and needy I 
man.” | 

^'he proposal was rc'CcivcMl with loud applause by every one, J 
except the Marc^uis de Villa Franca, whose face grew darker | 
and darker at every word 1 spoke. “This is very hard!”f 
.^.aid he, with the most evident design in the world to retreat | 
Irom his proposal. ‘‘Those diamonds arc family jewels of in- ^ 
e.«timal)le value to me.” • | 

“They arc neverthcle.s.s diamonds which you shall never 
soc again,” rcqdied I, “except up(»n the conditions which I 
mention. Nor do 1 see that it is bard. Monsieur le Comte ^ 
will give you an acknowledgment for so much as they pro- | 
(luce, as a part of .the subsidy from Spain, advaheed by you. 
Upon the sight of that, your own prince will repay you, de- i 
ducting that sum from the amount which he is lU}out to trans- 
mit to Monsieur le Comte.” 

“Monsieur dc FOrme’s observation is just,” said the Duke ’ 
of Bouillon. “ You expressed the most decided conviction, ; 
IMousieur le Marquis, that his royal highness would instantly 
send us the subsidy ; if so, the Count de Soi.ssons’ acknow- 
ledgment w ill be as good as a bill of exchange upon your own 
Ijrince.” 

“ But the proverb says,” replied the marquis, “ Ihit not your 
faith in princes.” 

“It should have said, Put not your faith in marquis^,’^^ 
rejoined 1, somewhat indignant at his attemx>ts ai evi 



However, Monsieur le Marquis, the matter stands thus • 
./if you consent to what I propose, wc will send for the jewel- 
j lers, the sum shall be paid, and you shall have the count’s 
3 acknowledgment •, then, if you can get the money from your 
J prince, you have the means of regaining the diamonds, with 
Ithe sole loss of a hundred pistoles. If your prince did not 
5 intend to pay the subsidy, and you were not quite convinced 
^ that be would j»ay it, ,you should not have prurnisccl it here, 
(|iu his name, and backed it with your most solemn assurances 
of your own conviction on the subject. At all events, whetner 
he pays it or not, you are no worse than when yon thought the 
^ diamonds were irretrievably lost ; but so far the bettor, that 
• you have ba<l an opportunity of showing hoiv willingly you 
^ perform what you ]dedgcd your liouour and coiiscieuec you 
^ would do if you had the means.'’ 

P A slight laugh that ran round the council-tahle at this last 
sentence, I believe, determined Monsieur de Villa Franca to 
■ yield without any more resistance, seeing very wclj, at the same 
time, that the onl}' existing chance of recovering his dlhuioiids 
at all, was to consent to what I proposed. 

P He felt well convinced, I am sure, that the Cardinal Infant 
^ had not the slightest intention in the world of paying the sum 
^ which he had promised ; but, however, he. bad a ))Cttcr oliauee 
P of obtaining his i»art thereof than any one else ; and therefore, 
j as there was no other nieans of insuring that his beloved Inil- 
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with two or three of his mo‘^t 


^ reputable companions, were instantly sent for by the council, 
® and during tho nl)serico of the messengers, a variety of parti- 
^ culars were discussed, and vaiious plans were adopted, for the 
? purpose of comnienciug the war with vigour, and carrying it 
^ on with success. Amongst other things, the prince announced 
® his intention of entiusting all the steps preparatory to a gene- 
ral rising of the people of the capital, to He Hetz and myself ; 
and though 1 thought that there were one or two dissatisfieil 
looks manifested upon the subj^t, no one judged fit to object. 
Probably, weighing tho risk with the honour, they were quite 
as much pleased to be excused tho count’s enterprise, as dis- 
contented at not having been distingni^bed by his selection. 

At length the jewellers were brought before the council ; 
and by thojr lugnhnous lo*)k.s it was tvi»leut that the worthy 
citizens of Sedan expected their noble and considerate prince 
to^^ring from them a heavy Mibsidy. Their brows cleared, 
when the diamonds were laid before them, and their 
the value was demanded ; and after some consulta- 



tion they named ii hundred and fifty thousand crowns as a fair 
price. 

The further arrangements were soon made ; the merchants 
willingly agreeing to advance a hundred thousand crowns, upon 
the depo&it of the jewels, before the next morning. As soon 
as this was concluded, the Maiquis de Villa Franca drew forth 
his purse, and counting out a hundred pistoles, he pushed them 
across the table towards me, saying a sneering smile, “ I 
suppose, though your modesty has led you, sir, to put the good 
deed upon another, it is in fact yourself whom 1 liavc to thank 
for so generously saving my diamonds, amongst the plundering 
bamlitu of IJarcelona.” 

The blood for an instant rushe<l n]> to my cheek, but it 
needed no long delibera-tioii to show me that anger was but 
folly on such an occasion ; and I therefore replied with a 
smile, “ Your pardon, most noble sir ! the person who with his 
own right hand captured your diamonds is a much more t re- 1 
meudous ])crsou than myself, so much so that his enormous 1 
size and chivalrous ])rowess have oblaiped for him the name of | 
Achilles. 1 will instantly send for him, and you shall pajJ 
him the money yourself, when you will perceive, that had hoi 
been inclined to keep your jewels with a strong hand, it wouldl 
have been difficult to have wrung them from him.” I 

Achilles was brought in a minute; and when I presented! 
the diminutive, insignificant little man to the marquis, as the| 
wondei’lnl Achilles Lefranc, who had by the vigoui of his in- 1 
vincible anu taken his diamonds, the whole council burst into| 
a laugh, in which no one joined more heartily than Villa| 
Franca himself. ,% 

Achilles received his pistoles with great glee, and I believe | 
valued them more than the diamonds themselves. | 

After tills, it being late, the council broke up, and the | 
prince retired to his own apartments, desiring to speak with I 
he Ketz and myself, as ho wished us to set out early the next | 
morning for Paris. , 

When in his own chamber, he gave me an order for ten 
thousand crowns, half of whieh he directed me to apply to his ^ 
service amongst the highly respectable persons to whom my 
mission was directed, and the other half he bade me accept, as i 
a half-year’s salary, advanced ujiou the appointments of a gen* I 
tlcman of his bedchamber. It fortunately happened, that the | 
order directed his treasurer to pay the money out of sums al- | 
ready in his hands ; for 1 own that 1 should have entertained | 
some fecruple in accepting the jjart destined ior myself, if it | 
had been derived from the store of crowns which I had wnmg 
out of the Marquis dc Villa Franca’s diamonds. As it was, n^ | 
cessity put ail hesitation out of the question. 

The count had still a thousand cautions and directions to 



give, both to myficlf and Monsieur de Rctz, the only one of 
which necessary to allude to here, was his desire that, while 1 
remained in Paris, 1 should inhabit the I16tel de Soissons. This 
plan of jirocecding w'as suggested by Do Rctz, who laid it 
down as a maxim, that the sure means of concealing one’s 
actions was to act as nobody else would have done. To insure 
me a kind reception, and full confidence from his mother, the 
count wrote her a sliort note, couched in such terms as would 
make her comprehend liis meaning w'ithout leading to any dis- 
covery, should it fall into the hands of others. After this, we 
took our leave, and left him to repose, retiring ourselves to 
make preparations for our journey in the morning. 


CHAPTER XLir. 

Day had scarcely dawned, wlien Monsieur de Rctz and myself 
mounted our horses in the court-yard of the citadel, and set 
out on our return to Paris. We were accompanied by but one 
servant each ; for the decided part which the minister had 
taken, left no doubt that all the avenues to Sedan would be 
watched with uuslumhcring vigilance. 

Our journey passed tranquilly, and on the evening of the 
third day we arrived at I'aris, It was too late to present my- 
self to the Countess de SoissoiLM that night ; and Monsieur de 
Retz offering me an apartment in his hotel, I accepted it for 
the time, not ill pleased to see as much as possible of the ex- 
traordinary man into whose society I had been thrown, and 
commenting upon his character fully as much as he did in all 
probability upon mine. 

As soon as 1 imagined that such a visit W'ould be acceptable 
on the subsequent morning, 1 ]>rocccdcd on horseback to the 
]I6tcl de Soissons, wearing, for the first tiipe, my fine Spanish 
dress of white silk, De Retz having warned me, that in all 
points of ceremony the Countess de Soissons showed no lenity 
to oflbnders. To make the suit at all haimonise with a ride 
on borseback, 1 was obliged to add a pair of white leather bus- 
kina to the rest ; but, as this was quite the mode of the day, 
Monsieur de Retz declared my apparel exquisite ; and, being 
himsOlf not a little of a ‘ petit-mid t re,* notwithstanding both 
his philosophy and his cloth, he looked with a deep sigh at his 
black ‘soutane,’ which he had resumed since our arrival at 
Paris, and declared that he had no small mind to cast away the 
gown, and draw the sword himself. 

With a smile at human inconsistency, 1 left him, and rode 
; and passing by my old auberge in the Rue des Proii- 



vaires, soon reached the n6tel do SoLssons. Here I delivere( 
the count's note of introduction to a servant, bidding him pre 
sent it to the princess, and inform her that the gentleman t< 
whom it referred waited her pleasure. 

I was not kept long in attendance. In a few minutes th< 
seiTant returned, and bade me follow him to the apartments 01 
the countess. We mounted the grand staircase, and proceeding 
through a suite of splendid rooms, th(k windows of which wen 
almost all composed of stained glass, bearing the ciphers C. B 
and C. N. interlaced, for Charles do Soissons and Catherine d< 
Navarre, we at length reached the chambeift in which the prin- 
cess was seated w'ith her women. 

She was w'orking at an embroidery frame, while a pretty girl 
of about sixteen stood beside her, holding the various silks oi 
which she was making use. On my being announced, sh« 
raised her head, showing a face in which the wreck of man^ 
beauties might still be traced, and fixed her eyes Bomcwl)a« 
sternly upon me ; iirst letting them rest ui)on my face, and| 
then glancing over my whole person with a grave and dissatisJ 
lied air. J 

‘‘You come here, young sir," said she at length, “dressedl 
like a liridcgroom ; but you will go away like a mourner. Youii 
mother is dead !'’ I 

Cod of heaven ! till that moment, I had not an idea that| 
on the earth, there was a being so unfeeling as thus to comj 
municate to a son, that the tic between him and the author o^ 
his being was riven by the hand of death ! ^ 

And yet the Countess de Soissons acted not from unfeeling^, 
motives ; she fancied me guilty of follies that, in her eyes,| 
were crimes, and she thought, by ihd terrible blow that she| 
struck, at once to reprove and reclaim me. | 

At first I did not comj>rehend — I could not, I would not be-i 
lievc that she spoke truly : when seeing my doubts in thei 
vacancy of my exprcssioft, she calmly repeated what she had| 
said. • 3 

What change took place then in my countenance I know not 
but, however, it was sufficient to alarm her for the con8equ^ee8»| 
of what she had done, and, starting up, she called loudly to herg 
women to bring water — wine — anything to relieve me. To| 
imagine what I felt, will not be easy for any other, even when! 
it is remembered how I loved the parent I had lost — how I had| 
left her — how deeply she had loved me, and how suddenly, how | 
unexpectedly, I heard that the whole was at an end, and that| 
the cold gi*ave lay between us for ever. My agitation was so 
extreme, that, totally forgetting the presence of the princess, 

I cast myself into a chair, and covering my face with my 
hands, remained speechless and motionless for nearly a quarter 
of an hour. 
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I During this time, the Countess dc Soissous, passing from one 
Extreme to the other, did everything she could to soothe and 
^alm me ; and had I been her own son she could not for the 
^ime have shown me more kindness. She was frightened, 
I believe, at the state into which she had thrown me, and was 
[atill endeavouring to make me speak, when a tall, venerable 
old man entered the chamber, but paused, 1 believe, on seeing 
the confusion that reigned within. She instantly called him 
to her assistance, telling him what she had done, and pointing 
^out the consequences it had had upon me. lie approached, 
and after feeling my pulse, drew foxtb a lancet, and, calling for 
a basin, bled mo profusely. 

‘‘ You have done wrong, roy daughter,” said be, turning to 
the countess with an air of authority, which she bore more 
Jmeekly than might have been expected. “Mildness wins 
Ihearts, while unkindness can but break them. Leave me with 
Sthis young gentleman, and 1 doubt not soon to restore him 
*to himself.” 

The countess did as he bade her, without reply ; and 
desiring her women to bring her embroidery frame, she left 
the apartment. The bleeding had instantly relieved me. 
Every drop that flowed had seemed so much taken from an 
oppressive load that overburdened my heart : and when the 
old man sat down by me and asked if I was better, I could 
answer him in the aflirmative, ami thank him for his as- 
■istanoe. 

“ I will not attempt to console you, my son,” he i>roceedcd, 
^ “ for you have met with a deep and irreparable loss. From 
^ all I hear, your mother was one of the best and most amiable 
of women ; and through a long life, we meet with so very few 
on whom our hearts can fix, that every time Death numbers 
one of them for bis own, he leaves a deep and irremediable 
wound widi 'us, that none but Time can assuage, and Time 
himself ought never wholly to heal. I know, too, at the 
moment when we find that fate has j>ut its immovable barrier 
between ua and those we loved — when the cold small portal of 
the grave is shut against our communion with our friends — I 
know that it is then that every pain we have given them 
is visited with double anguish upon our own hearts, and 
a crowd of bitter, unavailing regrets till every way of memory 
with dark and horrible forms.” 

As r recovered from the first shock of the tidings I had just 
heard, I had time to consider more particuhirly the person who 
apoka to me. He was an old man ; and, from the perfect 
aiiw of his hair and beard, I should have supposed him above 
liweiity ; but the erectness of his carriage, the whiteness 
hiB teeth, and the pure undimmed fire of his eye, took 
from his look of age. His dress, though it consisted of 
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a long black robe, was certainly not clerical ; and from tin 
skill with which he had bled me, I was rather inclined t< 
suppose that his profession tended more towards the cuw 
of bodies than of souls. 

Ill reply to his mild liomily, which apjjeared to me, notwith' 
standing the gentleness of liis language, to point at grcatei 
errors than any i could charge myself with towards th( 
parent I had lost, I could only answer, that it was hardly pos- 
sible An* a being made up of human weakness to be so conti- 
nually brought in connection with another as a son must be 
w'ith mother, without falling into some faults towards her 5 
but thnt even now, when memory and affection joined to mag^ 
nlfy all 1 had done amiss in regard to the dead, I could recall 
no instance in which J had intentionally given her pain. 

All cxjilauatioii ensued : and 1 found that my mother, when 
on her death-bed, had written to the Countess de Soissons^i 
informing her of iiiy disappearance from lligf>rre, and attri-* 
buting it to love for the daughter of a«roturier in the vicinity, 
who had also quitted the province shortly after. Phe gave no 
name and no description ; but she begged the Countess de 
(Soissons to cause search to be made for me in Paris, and to 
endeavour to rescue me from the debasing connection into 
which, she said, the blood of Bigorre should have keld me 
from ever entering. 

“It is under these circumstances,’’ proceeded the old man, 

“ tliat the princess addressed you this morning with the abnlpt 
news of your mother's death, boi>ing, by the remorse which 
that news would occasion, to win you at once from the 
unha])py entanglement into which you have fallen.” 

That the Countess de Soissons should he mistaken,’* I 
replied I, “ does not surprise me, for she did not knew me y 1 
but that my mother should suppose any passion, whether I; 
worthy or unworthy, would hove led me to inflict so much | 
)>ain uj)on her, and <»n my father, as iny unexplained absence 
must liave done, does astonish and afflict me. Indeed, though | 
my own death might have been the consequence of my stay, I i 
u as weak to fly as I did ; nor should 1 have done so, had my j 
mind been in a state to judge sanely of my own conduct, i 
Will you, sir, have the goodness to inform the Countess de 1 
Soissons that the suspicions of my mother were entirely | 
unfounded, and that I neither fled with any one, nor for the | 
jiurpoeo of meeting any one, as she must evidently see, from | 
niy having found and attached myself to IMonsieur le Comte. | 
i^ly absence, sir, was occasioned by my having accidentally 
slain one of my fellow-creatures, and my having no means of 
proving that I did so accidentally.” 

It has been a most unhappy mistake,” replied the old man, 

** for undoubtedly it has been this idea that wounded your 
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lother to the heart. But 1 hurt you : do not let me do so. If it 
as been a mistake, you are no way answerable for it. 1 now 
o to give your message to the countess, and will bring you a 
3W lines addressed to you from your mother, but which, you 
lUst remember, were written under erroneous feelings.’’ 

Thus saying, he left me ; and in a few minutes returned 
dth the letter he had mentioned. “ The countess/’ said he, 
is most deeply grieye(f at the mistake which has arisen, and 
specially at having by her abruptness aggravated the grief 
rhich you cannot but most poignantly feel. This is the letter 
spake of ; but you had better read it in private. If you will 
ollow me, I will conduct you to an apartment, which', while 
ou remain at the lldtcl dc Soissons, the countess begs j'oii 
rould look upon as your own.’’ 

I followed him in silence to a splendid suite of rooms 
v^horein he left me ; and 1 had now time to indulge in all the 
lainful thoughts to which the irreparable loss I bad sustained 
;avc rise. For some time I did not open my mother’s letter, 
etting lay thoughts wander through the field of the past, and 
ccalling with agonising exactness every bright quality of the 
nind, and every gentle feeling of the heart, now laid in the 
lust. Her love for me rose up as iu ludgment against me, 
md I felt that I had never known how much I loved her, till 
leath had rendered that love in vain. Memory, so still, so 
lilcnt, 80 faithless, in the hurry of passion, and the ]>ursuit of 
deasurc, now raised her voice, and with jiaiiiful care traced all 
^hat 1 had lost. A thousand minute traits — a thousand kind 
ind considerate actions — a thousau«l touches of generosity, of 
reeling, of tenderness— ,every word, every look of many Jong 
^eaxB of affection, passed in review' heforc me ; and sad, sad 
was the vision, when I thought that it was all gone for ever. 
A.nything was better than that contemplation ; and with an 
aching heart, I opened the letter. TJie wavering and irregular 
lines, traced while life still maintained a faint struggle against 
death ; the mark of a tear, given to the 'long painful adieu, 
first caught my eye and wrung my very heart, even before 1 
read what follows. 

“ We shall never meet again!” she WTote. “Life, my son, 
and hope, as far as it belongs to this earth, have fled ; and 1 
have nothing to think of in the w'orld I am leaving, but your 
happiness and that of your father. I write not to reproach 
you, Louis, hut I write to warn and to entreat you not to dis- 
gi|tcc a long line of illustrious ancestors, by a marriage which, 
depend upon it, will be as unhappy in the end as it is degrad- 
ing m itself. This is iny last wish, my last command, my last 
I^Bpmaty. Observe it, as you would merit the blessing which 1 
md you. Adieu, my son, adieu ! — You may meet with many 
||< cherish with many to love you — but, oh ! the love of a 


mother is far above any other that binds being to being on thi 
earth. Adieu! once more adieu! — It is perhaps a iveaknesi 
aud yet I cannot help thinking that, even after this hand i 
dust, my sj)irit might know, and feel consoled, if my son cam' 
to shed a tear on the stone that shall cover the ashes of hii 
mother.” 

Every word^ found its way to my heart ; and reverting tl 
vhat I liad seen on the night previoits to my departure froq 
Sedan, 1 fancied that my mother’s spirit had itself come t 
enforce her dying words ; and, yielding to the feelings of th 
moment, I mentally promised to obey hereto the very utmost 
Kay, more ! with a superstitious idea that her eye could loo( 
upon me even then, J kneeled and declared, with as much fe» 
vency as ever vow was offered to Heaven itself, that I would follow 
her will ; and, as soon as the enterprise to which my honoui 
bound me was at an cud, would visit her tomb, and pay thal 
tribute to her memory which she had herself desired. The]| 
casting myself into a scat, 1 leaned iny head u])Oii my hande 
and gave full rein to every painful reflection. 

On the evening of the second day, I received a visit from 
lletz, who, notwithstanding all that had happened, used ever; 
argument to stimulate me to action ; and, in truth, I felt tba 
in my own griefs 1 was neglecting the interest of the prince 
1 accordingly ])romised him that the next day I would exer| 
myself as he wished ; and, after conversing for some tim 
the affairs of the count, 1 described to him the old man 1 
met with, and asked him if he knew him. 

“ Slightly,” he replied. He is an Italian by birth, and hi| 
name Vanoni, a man of infinite ialen^t and profound learoin^i 
but his name is not in very good odour amongst our more rigu I 
ecclesiastics, because he is reported to dive a little into thoii 
sciences which they hold as sacrilegious, lie ia known to In i 
an excellent astronoiner^ aud some people will have it, astrO' ; 
loger also ; thougli, 1 should suppo.se, he has too much of real I 
and substantial knowledge, to esteem very highly that whichf 
is in all probability imaginary. Have you not remarked, thaq 
there arc fully more vulgar minds in the higher classes, thar^ 
there are elevated ones in the lower? Well, the vulgar par^ 
of our noblesse call Signor Yanoni the Countess de Soi.s$ons| 
necromancer, though 1 believe the highest degree to which h® 
can pretend in the occult sciences is that of astrologer; auci 
even that he keeps so profoundly concealed, that their besfi 
proof of it hardly amounts to suspicion.” | 

After De Ketz had left me, being resolved at all events toS 
waste no more time, every instant of which w'as precious 
such enterprises as that of Monsieur le Comte, I desired AchiJIoi 
to find me out the archer who bad so well aided him in re? 




tevcring my ring, and to bring him to mo early the next 
Homing. 

This he accordingly executed ; and at my breakfast, which 
'as served iu my own apartments, my little attendant pre- 
ented to me a tall, solemn personage, nho looked wise enough 
b have passed for a fool had it not been for a certain twink- 
ing spirit, that every now and then peeped out at the corner 
rf nis eye, anil seemed »to say, that the ohtiiseness of his de- 
►ortmeut was but a mask to hide the aenter mind "vtithin. I 
bade these observations while I amused him for a moment or 
iwo in empty conversation, till I could find an oj^portunity of 
[ismissing t'wo lackeys of the countess, who had orders t'>w^aifc 
Ipon me at my meals ; ami hy wliat 1 perceived, 1 judged that 
t would be a diflicult matter to conceal my own purjjoses from 
Inch a person, while I drew from him what information J ic- 
[iiired. 

I resolved, liowevcr, to attempt it, and consequently, when 
(he servants wore g‘»ne, 1 turned to the subject of my ring ; 
jLnd saying tliat I really thought he had been iiisufhcioiitlY 
^aid for the talent and activity lie had shown u])Oii the occa- 
sion, 1 begged his acceptance of a gold piece. 

The man looked in my face with a dea«l flat stupidity (d’ 
ipect, which completely covered all his thoughts ; but at the 
.me time 1 very well divined that he did not in the least at- 
iribute the piece of gold to tJie affair of the ring. lie fol- 
lowed the sure policy, liowever, of closing his hand upon the 
money, making me a low bow, with that most uncommitting 
Sentence, Monsieur is very good.'^ 

I “ I suppose,” proceeded 1, that the strange fact of ‘ pipeurs,’ 
mindlers, swash-bucklerk, and bravoes of all descii]>tioiis, cou- 
Einually evading the pursuit of Dame Justice, notwithstand- 
ing her having such acute servants as yourself, is more to he 
rnttributed to your humanity, than to your ignorance of their 
IKJcretB.” 

I This was put half as a question, half as a. position, hut in 
l^uch a way as evidently to show that it led to something else, 
in inl^liigeiit gleam sparkled in the corner of the archer's 
ye, and 1 fancied that some information concerning the worthy 
aternlty I iiu^uircd after was about to follow : but he sud- 

i lenly gave a glance toward.s Achille.q ; and, reBuming his look 
f stolidity, replied, “ Monsieur is very good.”. 

Go to Monsieur de Ketz, Achilles,'* said I, “ and tell him, 
hat if it suits his convenience, 1 will he with him in an hour.*’ 
Ichilles was not slow in taking the hint ; and when he was 
gone, I proceeded, spreading out upon the table some ten pieces 
pf gold. About these swash-bucklers, ’* said 1 — 1 am iu- 
Pfid they are a large fraternity.** 



“ Vast !” replied the archer, in a more communicatiye tone] 
“And pray where do they principally dwell T’ demanded I. 

“ In every part of Paris,” said the archer, looking up in mj\ 
face ; “ from the l^lace Royalc, to the darkest nook of thd 
h’anxhourg St. Antoine. Rut it is dangerous for a gentleman] 
to venture amongst them.” 

I saw he began to wax communicative, and I pushed a piece 
of gold across the table to confirm iiis^good disposition. The 
gold disajjpeared, and the archer went on. “I would not 
advise you to adventure among them, monscigneur : but if 
you would tell me what sort of men you* want, doubtless I: 
«:ould find them for you, and T can keep counsel.” | 

“ Wliy, my good friend,” replied I, “ I did not exactly sayj 
that I wanted any men ; but if you will call me over the) 
names and qualities of two or three of your most respectablel 
acquaintances, 1 will sec whetlicr they be such as may suit myi 
service.” ^ 

The archer paused for a moment, screwing up his eye into a| 
curious air of sharp contemplation ; a;nd then suddenly re-*| 
plied, “ If I know what your loidship wanted them for, I couldj 
better proportion their abilities.” | 

“ For general service, man ! ” replied I. “ The men I requirel 
must obey my word, defend my life, drub my enemies, brawl I 
for my friends, and in no case think of the consequences.”. | 
“ 1 understand !” replied the archer, “ I understand ! There | 
are Jean le Mestre, and Francois Ic Nain ; but I doubt they^ 
are too coarse-handed for your purpose. They are fit for no-| 
thing but robbing a travelling jeweller, or frightening au old|, 
woman into fits.” 

“ They won’t exactly do,” replied I-^“at least if we can 
any others.” | 

“ Oh, plenty of others ! plenty of others !” said the archer. | 
“Then there are Pierre TAgneau, and Martin de Obauline.|i 
They were once two as sw’cet youths as ever graced the Place | 
de Gi^ve ; hut they have been spoiled by bad company. They | 
took service with the Marquis de »St. Brie, and such service 3 
ruins a man for life.” M 

“ I should certainly suppose it did,” replied I ; “but proceed { 
to some others. We have only heard of four yet.” 1 

“Don’t be afraid !” said the archer, “I have a long list. * 
Your lordship would not like a Jesuit — they are devilish cun- 
ning — sharp hands ! men of action too ! 1 know an excellent ^ 
Jesuit, who would suit you to a hair in many respects. He is I 
occasional]}i employed, too, by Monseignenv de Noyers, one of | 
our ministers, and would cheat the devil himself.” 1 

“But as I do not pretend to half the cunning of his in- | 
femal majesty,” replM I, “ this worthy Jiasuit might cheat me | 
too.” • 





“ That is very possible,” answered the archer. “ But stay ! ” 
he proceeded thoughtfully. “ I have got the very men that will 
do. — You need a brace, monscigneur — of course, you need a 
brace. There is Combalet clc Oarignan, one of our most gallant 
gentlemen, and Jacques Moequeur, as he is called, because he 
laughs at everything. They were both in the secret service of 
his eminence the cardinal ; but they one day did a little busi- 
ness on their own account, which came to bis ears ; and he 
vowed that be would give them a touch of the round bedstead. 
They knew him to be a man of his word, so they made their 
escape, till the matter blew by, and now they arc living here 
in Paris on their means.” » 

And pray what is the round bedstead?” demanded I; 

something unpleasant doubtless, from its giving such celerity 
to the motions of your friends ?” 

Nothing hut a certain wheel in the inside of the Bastille,” 
replied the archer, on which a gentleman is suffered to repose 
himself quietly after all his hones arc put out of joint. But as 
I w'as saying, these two gallants are just the men for your lord- 
Iship's service : bold, dexterous, cunning ; and they have withal 
a spice of honour and chivalry about them, which makes 
them marvellously esteemed amongst their fellows. Will they 
suit you, monseigneur ?” 

“ I think they will,” replied I ; “ but I must sec them 
first.” 

“Nothing so easy,” answered the archer. “I will bring 
them here at any hour your lordship pleases to name.” 

“Not here,” replied I ; “1 must not take too many liberties 
with the Hotel de Poissons. But 1 have a lodging in the Hue 
des Pivtres 8t. Paul, oh the left hand going down, the fifth 
door from the corner, nearly opposite a grocer’s shop. Bring 
them there at dusk to-night, aud accept that for your trouble.” 
So saying, 1 pushed him oyer two more of the gold pieces ; 
and having once more satisfied himself that he perfectly 
remembered the direction I had given him, the archer took his 
leave. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

Mv good landlady was somewhat surprised to see me, but I 
found my apartments prepared, and in order ; and, sending for 
a couple of flagons of good Burgundy, 1 waited the arrival of 
my new attendants. 

^ I found that punctuality was amongst their list of qualifica- 
^ons ; for no sooner did twilight fall than the archer made his 
appearance, followed by two very respectable-looking person* 



agoS; ivhom he introduced to me severally as Combalet di 
Oarignan and Jacques Mocqueur. The first was a tall, well 
dressed gallant, ruffling gaily, with feathers and ribands ii 
profusion, a steady, nouchalant daring eye, and a leg and am 
like a Hercules. The face of the second, Jacques Moequeui 
was not unknown to mo ; and memory, hastily running bad 
through the past, found and brought before me in a minute thi 
figure of one of those worthy sergeants, who had come to ex- 
uniinc my valise on my first arrival at Paris. He was the on<^ 
who had shown some valour, and had ventured a ]>ass or tw<j 
with me, after his companion had been ejected by th<' 
window. 


1 instantly claimed acquaintanco with him, which he a£ 
readily admitted ; saying, with a grin, that the circumstanccl 
under which we had last met would, he hoped, be quite suffi-i 
cient to establish his character in my opinion, and show thara 
he was well fitted for my service. Whatever reply he expect! 
ed, I answered in the affirmative ; and Combalet de Carignan| 
finding that bis friend’s acquaintance with me turned out adS 
vantageously, w’ould fain have proved himself an old friend ofi 
mine also. Jacques Mocqueur, how^ever, cut him short, exS 
claiming, no ! you were not of the party ; and you justs 
as much remember mouseigneur’s face as 1 do the high-priestl 
of the Jew's.” | 

“ Why, 1 have ^ done ’ so many sweet youths lately,” replie^ 
the other, “ and broken so many heads, that I grow a strange! 
confoundcr of faces.” § 

“ Ay ! If you had been with us that day,” answered Jacqueal 
Mocqueur, “you would have had your own head broken.| 
AVhy, monseigneur made short w'ork with us. He pitchedj| 
Captain Von Crack out of the window like an empty oyster-i 
shell, and pricked me a hole in my shoulder before either of us| 
knew on what ground we were standing and he made me 
low bow, to send his comifiiment home up to the hilt. I 

“ To proceed to^ business,” said 1, after 1 had invited my | 
companions to taste the contents of the fiagons, which they ^ 
did with truly generous rivalry. “Let me hear what wages^ 
you two gentlemen require for entering into my service.” 1 
“That depends upon two things,” replied Combalet de CVl 
rignan ; “ what sort of service your lordship demands, and ! 
what power you have to protect us in executing it. Simple 
brawling for you, cheating, pimping, lying, swearing, thi ash- 
ing or being thrashed, fighting on your part, steel to steel, 
and any other thing in the way of reason, we are ready to un* 
dertake : but murder, assassination, and highway robbery, are 
out of our way of business. I have been employed in the ser- 
vice of the state^ am come of a good family, am well born and 



pell educated, and would rather starve than do anything 
iiean or dishonourable/’ 

‘Nothing of the kind shall ho demanded of you,” replied 
“and the worst you shall risk in my service shall ho haid 
l^lows.” 

“ That is nothing,” replied Jacques Moequeur. “Comhalet 
loes not fear even a little hanging; hut he dreads having a 
liotter place iu the othor world than his friends and compa- 
tiioiis. But for general service, such as your lordship demands, 
we cannot have less than sixty crowns a month each.” 

To this I made nu opposition ; and a written agreement was 
Irawn out between us in the following authentic form 

‘\Ve, Combalct de Oarignau, and Jacques dit Moequeur, 
hereby take service with Monsieur le Oomto de rUrme, pro- 
hiismg to serve him faithfully in all his commands, provided 
^hey be not such as may put ns iu danger of the great carving- 

t nife, tlie road to heaven, or the round bedstead. AVe declare 
is enemies our enemies, and his friends our friends ; all for 
the con.sideration of sixty crowns per month, to be paid to each 
iof us by the said Count de FOrnie, together with his aid and 
►rotection in all cases of danger and difficulty, as well as 
ood and maintenance in hcaltli, and surgical assistance, in 
rase of our becoming either sick or wounded in his service,” 

Iu addition to the above, 1 stipulated that my two new 
, >tainers were to abandon all other business than mine ; and 
though they might lie as much as they pleased to any one else, 
(that they should uniformly tell me truth, 
t At this last proposal, Jacques Moequeur hurst into a fit of 
laughter ; and Corahalet de Carignan hesitated and stammered 
jnaost desperately. “You must know, monseigneur,” said he 
Ht length, “ that my friend Jacques and 1 have estahlished a 
Jiigh chiirncter amongst our brethren, by never promising any- 
'^hing without performing it. Now, everything that we say we 
will do for your lordship, be sure that it shall be done, even 
ito our own detriment ; but as to telling you the truth, I can’t 
^undertake it. 1 never told the truth iu my life, except in 
‘cgard to promises ; and 1 own 1 should not know how to 
igin. It is my infirmity lying, and I cannot get over it. 
[Jacques Moequeur can tell the truth. Oh, I have known him 
tell the truth very often ; but really, monseigneur, you must 
excuse me.” 

“Well, then, Monsieur Oomlialet,” said I, “your friend 
Jacques shall tell me the truth ; and when you lie to me, 
;ke shall correct you ; and 1 will set it down to your in- 
termity.” 

r “Agreed, monseigneur, agreed,” replied the other; “I am 
quite willing that you should know the truth. I do not lie to 


deceive. It proceeds solely from an exuberant and poetical 
imagination. But allow me to request one things which is, 
that you would call me De Oarignan. I am somewhat tena- 
ci«ms in regard to my family ; for you must know that I am 
descended from the illustrious house of Oarignan of 

^*The infirmity! the mfirmity!” exclaimed Jacques Moc- 
queur. “ His mother was a lady of pleasure in the Rue des 
llurlcui's, and his father was a footmtm.’^ 

The )>ravo turned with a furious air upon his companion ; 
but Jacques Moequeuv only laughed, and assured me that 
what he said was true. • 

All preliminaries were now definitively settled ; and giving 
the archer another piece of gold, 1 hiuted to liim that he 
might leave me alone with my new attendants. This was no 
hooner done, than I proceeded to my more immediate object, j 
“You think, doubtless, my men,” said 1, “that I am about to ? 
einjdoy you, as you have hitlicrto been employed, iu any of j 
those little services which require men devoid of ]>rejudicc,^ 
and not overburdened with morality ; Imt you are mistaken, j 
lu the enterprise for which I destine you, you will stand side - 
])y side with the best and noblest of the land. If we fail, we 
will all lay oiir bones together ; if w’C succeed, your reward is 
sure, and a nobler career is open to you than that which you 
have hitherto followed.’’ 

J\[y two recruits looked at each other in some surprise. 
“He means a buccaneering!” said Oombalet to his compa- 
nion. 

“Fie! no,” replied Jacques ]\Iocqueur, after a moment’s 
thought. “ He means a conspiracy, because he talks about its 
being a nobler caicer. Folks always call their conspiracies 
noble, though lawyers call it treason. However, monsci- 
gneui’, if it is anything against our late lord and master, his 
most devilish eminence of Richelieu, we arc your men, for we 
both owe him a deep gilidge ; and wc make it a point of 
honour to pay our -debts. But who are we to fight for, and 
who against 

“ Hold, hold, my friend,” replied 1, “ you are running for- 
ward somewhat too fast. Remember, that you are speaking 
to your lord, whom you have bound yourself to serve ; and 
you must obey his commands, without inquiring why or 
wherefore.” 

“ Ay ! ” answered Conib^ilet, “ so long as they do not make us 
put our heads under the great carving-kuife ; but when your 

lordship talks about conspiracies ” 

Who talks about conspiracies, knave"?” cried I, finding 
that my horses were showing signs of restiveness — “ who talks 
of eonspiracies ? You have nothing ibo do but receive mj 
commands ; and when I propose anything to you that brings 
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you within the danger of the law, then make your objection. — 
but to the point,*’ proceeded I : “lam told, and indeed know 
from the best authority, that all the persons exercising your 
honourable profession, m any of its brauches, form as it were a 
sort of club or society, which is governed by its own laws to a 
certain degree ; and I am, moreover, informed that you have a 
certain place of meeting, where the elders of your body as- 
semble, called Swash *Gastle, or Cha,teau Escroc, where you 
have a chief magistrate, named King of the Huns. Is not this 
the fact ? ” 

1 had gained tny information from various sources, but 
greatly from my little attendant Achilles, who had an especial 
talent for finding out things concealed. My knowledge of 
their secrets, however, had a great effect upon my two attend- 
ants, who began to think, 1 believe, that either as a professor 
or an amateur I had at some former time exercised their 
honourable trade myself. 

“ There is no denying it, sir,” replied Jacques Moequeur at 
length ; “ we are a regular corporation. So much 1 may say, 
for you know it already ; but ask me no further, for we are 
bound by something tighter than an oath, not to reveal the 
mysteries of our craft.” 

“ I am going to ask you no questions,” replied I firmly, “but 
I am going to command you to take me to your rendezvous, or 
Swash Castle, and introduce me to your worthy prince, the 
King of the Huns.” 

My two respectable followers gazed in each other’s eyes with 
so much wonder and amazement, that 1 saw 1 had made a 
very unusual request ;,but I was resolved to carry my point ; 
and accordingly added, after waiting a few momonts for an 
answer, “ Why don’t you reply ? Do not waste your time in 
staring one at the other, for 1 am determined to go, and no- 
thing shall prevent me.” 

“ iSamson was a strong man, monseigneur,” replied Jacques, 
shaking his head, “ but he could not drink out of an empty 
pitcher. Your lordship would find it a difficult matter to ac- 
complish your object by yourself ; and though here we stand, 
willing, according to our agreement, to serve you to the best 
of our power, yet I do not believe that we can do what you 
require.” 

“ Mark me, Master Jacques Moequeur,” replied I, “ my de- 
termination is taken. I came to Paris for the express purpose 
of treating with your King of the Huns, on matters of deep 
importance ; and back I will not go without having fulfilled 
my mission. If, therefore, you and your companion can gain 
me admittance into your Ch&teau Escroc by tomorrow night, 
ton pieces of gold each shall be your reward ; if not, I must 
find other means for my purpose ; and take care that you put 
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no trick upon me ; for be sure that I will lind a time to break 
every bone in your skin, if you do. — You know I am a man to 
keep my word.^’ 

“Ido, monscigneur,” replied Jac(iues Mocqueur : “itcosifl 
me a yard and a half of diachylon, the last bout I had with 
you ; and I would not wish to try it again. All 1 can say is, 
that we will do our best to gain a royal ordonnance for your 
lordship’s admittance ; but if you really have made up your 
mind to go, knowing anything of what you undertake, you must 
have a stout heart of your own ; that is all that 1 can say. 1 
have only further to assure your lordship that the more infor- I 
mation you can give us of your purpose, the more likely are | 
Ave to succeed.” | 

“ You may tell his majesty of the Huns,” replied I, “ that 1 1 
come to him as an ambassador from one prince to treat with | 
another — that he may find liis own advantage in seeing me,i 
for that I shall be contented to cast ten golden pieces into hisi 
royal treasury, as an earnest of future offerings, on my firstl 
visit ; and that he need not be in the least fear, as I come un-| 
attended, and quite Avilling to submit to any precautions hoi 
may judg<^ necessary.” | 

After a little rctlcction, my two attendants did not seem top 
think my enterprise quite so impracticable as they had at firsiS 
imagined it. They banded the pros and cons, however, som^ 
time between them, iu a jargon which to me was very nearlyf 
unintelligible ; and at last, once more assuring me that theyf 
would do their best, they left me, after having received a piece® 
or two to stimulate their exertions. Before 1 let them departs 
I also took care to enforce the necessity of dispatch, an(fi 
insisted upon it that a definitiA’^e answer should be given me by| 
dusk the day after. As soon as Monsicurs Combalet de Caritl 
giian and Jacques Mocqueur were gone, my own steps wer^l 
turned towards the H6tel do Soissons ; and revolving in myp 
own mind the events of fhe day, I walked on, like most young|j 
•diplomatists, perf<?etly self-satisfied with the first steps of my!| 
negotiation, even before it showed the least probability of ulti-l 
mate success. | 


CHAPTER XLIV. 1 

i 

Scarcely bad I entered my apartments in the Hotel de Sois- 
Bons, ere I received a visit from Signor Vanoni, who informed 
me that the countess was somewhat offended at my having 
gone forth without rendering her my first visit cf ceremony. 
“ She invites you, however,” added the old man, “ to be present | 
to-night in the observatory of Catherine de Medicis, which you! 



have doubtless remarked from your window, while I endeavour 
to satisfy her, as far as my poor abilities go, in regard to the 
future fate of her son, which she imagines may be learned from 
the stars.” 

“ And do you not hold the same opinion demanded T, see- 
ing that Yanoni had some hesitation in admitting his own be- 
lief in astrological science. “ 1 suppose there are at least as 
many who give full erdiit to the pretensions of astrologers, as 
there arc wlio doubt their powers 

“ My own ojnnion,” replied the old man, “ signifies little ; I 
certainly must havla thought there was some truth in a science, 
before 1 made it a profound study, which I have done in 'regard 
to astrology. However, if you will do me the honour of follow- 
ing me, 1 will show you the interior of the magnifnicnt column 
which Catherine de Medicls constructed, for the purpose of con- 
sulting those stars which are now,” he added with a smile, 

‘ growing as much out of fashion as her own farthingale.” 

I followed him accordingly, and crossing the gardens, at the 
end of one of the alleys, came upon that immense stone tower, 
in the form of a column, which may be seen to the present day, 
standing behind the H6tel des rermes. It was jiight, but 
beautifully clear and starlight ; and, looking up, 1 could sec 
the tall dark head of that immense pillar, rising like a black 
giant high above all the buildings around, and I felt that much 
of the credence which astrologers themselves placed in their 
own dreams might well be ascribed to the inlluenee of the 
solemn and nurjostic scenes in wdiieh their studies were carried 
on. I understood completely how a man (>f an ardent imagi- 
nation, placed on an enpnence like that, far above a dull and 
drowsy world below, with nothing around him but silence, and 
no coiitompbition but the bright and beautiful stars, might 
dream grand dreams, and fancy that, in the golden lettered 
book before his eyes, he could roa<i the secret tale of fate, and 
discover the iminiitablo decrees of destiny. I did more : I felt 
that, were I long there myself, I should bedbrae a dreamer too,* 
land give rein to imagination as foolishly as any one. 

We now catered the tower by a strong door, at which were 
stationed two Kinall negro page.s, each of whom, dicsscd in the 
Oriental costume, boro a silver lamp burning with some sort of 
spirit, which gave a blue unearthly sort of light to whatever 
they approached. Notwithstanding iny own tendency towards 
imaginativeness — perhaps 1 might say towards superstition — I 
could not help smiling with what pains people, who wish to 
give way to their fancy, add every accessory which may tend to 
deceive themselvos. Anything strange, unusual, or mysterious, 
is of great assistance to the imagination ; and the sight of the 
two small negroes, with their large rolling eyes and singular 
dress, together with the purple gleam of the lamps in the 
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gloomy interior of the tower, were all well calculated to im* 
press the mind with those vague sort of sensations which, them- 
selves partaking of the wild and extraordinary, form a good 
preparation to ideas and feelings not t^uite tangible to the calm i 
research of reason. 

Vanoni saw me smile ; and as we went up the stairs of the 
tower, he said, “ That mummery is none of mine. The good 
countess is resolved not to let her imagination halt for want of 
aid : but the belief which I give to the science of astrology is 
founded upon a difterent principle — the historical certainty 
that many of the most extraordinary predictions derived from 
the stars have been verified contrary to all existing probabili- 
ties — a certainty as clearly demonstrable as any other fact of. 
history, and much more so than many things to which men give 
implicit credence. In the search for truth, wo must t|ke care 
to get rid ol that worst of prejudices, because the yainest — 
that of believing nothing but what is within the mere scope of 
our own knowledge. Now it is as much a matter of history as 
that .lulius Otosar once lived at Rome, that in this very tower 
an astrologer predicted to Catherine dd Medicis the exact num- 
ber of years which each of her descendants should reign. It 
has l)cca on% cause of the disrepute into which the science of 
astrology has fallen,” he added, that its professors mingled a 
degree of charlatanism with their predictions, which they in- 
tended to give them authority, but which has ultimately dis- 
credited the art itself. Thus the astrologer I speak of^ not 
contented with predicting what he knew would happen, and 
leaving the rest to fate, must needs show to the queen the 
images of her sons, in what he pretended to be a magic glass ; 
and by this sort of juggle diminished lAs own credit; though 
the ‘ proces verbal ’ of what Catherine saw, taken down at the 
time, is itow in the hands of the Countess de Soissons.” 

‘^May I ask the particulars?” said I, growing somewhat 
interested in the subject? “and also, whether this ‘proems 
verbal’ is undoubtedly authentic?” 

“ Beyond all question,” replied the old man, leading the 
way into a circular hall, at the very top of the tower. “ It 
has descended from hand to hand direct ; so that no doubt of 
its being genuine can possibly exist. What the queen saw was 
as follows. Being placed opposite a mirror, in this very oham- 
l^ev, after various fantastic ceremonies unworthy of a man of 
real science, the astrologer called upon the genius of Francis II. 
to appear, and make as many turns round the chamber as he 
should reign years. 

“ Instantly Catherine beheld a figure, exactly resembling 
her son, appear in the glass before her, and with a slow and 
mournful step, take one turn round the chamber and begin 
another ; but before it was much more than half completed^ 



> he disappeared suddenly ; and another figure nucceeded, in 
which she instantly recognised her second son, afterwards 
‘Charles IX. He encircled the hall fourteen times, with 
a quick and irregular pace. After him came Henry III., who 
nearly completed fifteen circles ; when suddenly another figure, 

\ supposed to be that of the Duke of Guise, came suddenly 
’ before him, and both disappearing together, left the hall void, 

! seemingly intimating to the queen that there her posterity 
should end. There stands the mirror,” he added, “but its 
powers are gone.’’ 

I approached the large ancient mirror with its carved ebony 
■ frame, to which he pointed, and looked into it for a moment, 

! my mind glancing back to the days of Catherine de Medicis 
and her gay and vicious court ; and binding the present to the 
past, wy;h that fine vague line of associations whose thrilling 
vibrations form as it were the music of memory ; when sud- 
denly, as if the old magician still exercised his power upon his 
own mirror, the stately form of a lady dressed in long robes of 
black velvet rose up before me in the glass ; and with a start, 
which showed how much my imagination was already excited, 
I'hirned round and beheld the Countess de Soissons. 

Without waiting for the reprimand which, I ftoubted not, 
she intended to bestow upon me, I apologised for having been 
rude enough to go anywhere without first having paid my 
respects to herself, alleging business of an important nature 
as my excuse. 

“ And pray, what important business can such a great man 
as yourself have in our poor capital 1” demanded the countess, 
with a look of haughty scorn, that had well nigh put to flight 
my whole provision of politeness. 

“I believe, madam,” replied I, after a moment’s pause, 
“ that Monsieur le Comte, your son, informed you by 'a note, 
which I delivered, that I had come to Paris on afikirs which 
ho thought tit to entrust to me.” 

“ And a pretty poreonage he chose,” interrupted the countess. 
“ But I come not here to hear your excuses, youth. Has 
Signor Vanoni told you the important purpose for which I 
commanded you to meet me here ?” 

I replied that he had not done so fully ; and she proceeded 
to inform me, that the learned Italian, having been furnished 
by her with all the astrological particulars of my birth which 
she had obtained from my mother many years before, and also 
having received those of the birth of her own son, the Count 
de Soissons, he had chosen that evening for the purpose of 
consulting the stars concerning our future fate. 

It is needless to go through all the proceedings of the astro- 
loger, his prediction being the only interesting part of the 
ceremony. This he delivered without any affectation or mum- 



mery, as the mere effect of calculations ; cand his very plain- 3 
ness had somcthitig in it much more convincing than any 
assumption of mystery ; for it left me convinced of his own 
sincere belief in what he stated. I forget the precise terms of j 
his prophecy in regard to the Count de Soissons ; suffice it, 
that it was such as left room for an easy construction to be 
put upon it, shadowing out what was really the after-fate of 
the prince to whom it related. In ^-egard to myself, he 
informed me that dangers and difficulties awaited me, more 
fearful and more painful than any I had hitherto encountered ; 
hut that with fortitude I should surmount iihem all : and he 
added, that if I still lived after one month from that day, my 
future fate looked clear and smiling. All who sought my life, 
ho said further, should die by my baud, or fail in their 
attempt, and that in marriage 1 should meet both wealth, and 
rank, and beauty. 

Absurd as 1 knew the whole system to be, yet I own — man's 
weaknesses form perhaps the most instructive part of his his- 
tory, and therefore it is, I say it — absurd as I knew the whole 
system to be, yet 1 could not help pondering over this latter 
part of the prediction, and endeavoured to reconcile it in my 
own mind with tlie probabilities of the future. My Helen 
Lad beauty, I knew too well. Wealth I had heard attributed 
to her ; and rank, the prince had promised to obtain. Oh 
man, man ! thou art a strange, weak being ; and thy boasted 
reason m but a glorious vanity, which serves thee little till thy 
passions have left thee, and then conducts thee to a grave ! 

Hope, in iny breast but a drowning swimmer, clung to a 
straw* — to worse — a bubble. 

1 follow'cd the Countess de Soissons fr5m the tow^er, thought- 
ful and dreamy ; and I believe the old man Vanoni was some- 
what pleased to witness the effect that his words had wrought 
upon me ; though he could little see the strange and mingled 
web that fancy and reason were weaving in my breast — the 
golden threads of the one, though looking as light as a gos- 
samer, proving fully strong enough to cross the woof of the 
other, and outshine it in the light of hope. 

At the foot of the staircase we found the countess's women 
waiting ; and having suffered me to conduct her to the door 
of the II6tel de Soissons, she gave me my dismissal with the 
same air of insufferable haughtiness, and retired into the house. 
As my apartments lay in one of the wings, I w'as again cross- 
ing the garden to reach them, when suddenly a figure glided 
past me, which for a moment rooted me to the ground. It was 
in vain I accused myself of superstition, of madness, of folly. 
The belief still remained fixed upon my mind, that I had seen 
Jean Baptiste Arnault, whom 1 had shot with my own hand. 
The moon had just risen— the space before me was clear ; and 
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if ever my eyes served me in the world it was the figure of 
him I had killed that passed before me. 

Without loss of time, I made my way to my own apart- 
ments ; and pale, haggard, and agitated, 1 cast myself on a 
seat, while little Achilles, in no small surprise, gazed on me 
with open eyes, and asked a thousand times what he could do 
for me. 

“ It was he ! ” mutlfercd I, without taking any notice of the 
little man. “ It was certainly Jean Baptiste Arnault, if ever I 
beheld him.’’ 

“My brother exclaimed Achilles ; “I thought he was at 
Lourdes, with that most rc.spectable gentleman his father, my 
mother’s husband that -was ; and my i)arent that ought to have 
been — I certainly thought he was at Lourdes.” 

“ He is in the grave, and by my hand,” replied I, scarcely 
understanding what he had said ; but gradually, as I grew 
calm, my mind took in his meaning, and I exclaimed, “ Your 
brother ! AVas Jean Bai)tiste Arnault your brother ?” 

“ That he certainly was, by the mother’s side,” replied the 
little player, “ and as good a soul ho was, when a boy, as ever 
existed.” An explanation of course ensued ; and on calling 
to mind the little man’s history, J found that no great wit 
would have been necessary to have understood his connection 
with Arnault before. A more painful narrative followed on 
my part, for Achilles pressed me upon the words I had let fall. 
I could not tell him the circumstances bf his brother’s death — 
that would have been too dreadful for my state of mind at the 
moment ; but I assured him that it bad been accidental ; and 
I told him the regret, the horror, the grief, which it had occa- 
sioned me ever since. 

“Poor Jean Baptiste!” cried the little player, with more 
feeling than I thought he possessed ; “ he was as good a crea- 
ture as ever lived j and now, when I hear that he is dead, all 
his tricks of boyhood, and all the happy hours when we played 
together, come up upon my mind, and I feel — what perhaps I 
never felt rightly before — what a sad thing it is to be an out- 
cast, denied, and forgotten, and alone, without one tie of kindred 
between me and all the wide world.” And the tears came up 
into his eyes as he spoke. “Do not let me vex you, mon- 
seignfiur,” continued he : “ I am sure you would harm no one^ 
on purpose ; and you have been to me far better than kind and 
kindled ; for you" alone, on all the earth, have borne with me, 
and showed me unfailing kindness ; but yet I cannot help re- 
gretting pAor Jean Baptiste.” 

It was a bitter and a ]>ainful theme ; and we both dropped 
it as soon as it was possible. Ideas, however, were reawakened 
in mv mind, that defied sleep ; and though I persuaded my- 
self that the figure 1 had seen was but the effect of an imagio 
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nation over excited by what had passed during the day^ and 
the thoughts that had lately occupied me ; yet, as I lay in my 
bed, all the horrid memories, over which time had begun to 
exercise some softening power, came up as sharp and fresh as 
if the blood was still flowing that my hand had shed. 

I rose late : and while Achilles was aiding me to dress, I saw 
that there was something on his mind that he wished to say. 
At length it broke forth. “ J would not*for the world speak to 
you, monseigneur, on a subject that is so painful,” said the 
little player, with a delicacy of which I had hardly judged him 
capable ; “ but this morning something extraordinary has hap- 
pened, that I think it best to tell you. As I was standing but 
now at the gate of the Hdtel de Soissons, who should pass by 
but Arnault the old procureur. lie stopped suddenly, and 
looked at me ; and as I thought he knew me, though in all 
probability I was mistaken, I spoke to him, and we had a long 
conversation. Me he seemed to care very little about, but he 
asked me a world of questions about you : and he seemed to 
know all that you were doing, a gieat deal better than I did 
Itself. I assured him, however, that the death of poor Jean 
“mptiste was entirely accidental, as you told me; and I re- 
iRed to him all that you had suflered on that account, and 
flow often, even now, it would make you as grave and as me- 
lancholy as if it were just done. 1 wanted him very much to 
tell me where he lived,* but he would not ; and took himself off 
directly I asked the question.” 

It gave me some pain to hear that Achilles had now posi- 
tively informed Arnault that my hand -had slain his son. Helen 
could never be mine ; I felt it but too bitterly, as the dreams 
which the astrologer’s prediction had suggested died away in 
my bosom — and yet I shrank from the idea of her knowing 
that ho whom she had loved was the murderer of her brother. 


I could not, however, blame Achilles for what he had done. 
The name of Helen had never been mentioned between us ; and 
when I thought that she was his sister — the sister of my own 
servant — though it changed no feeling in my breast towards 
her, though it left her individually lovely, and excellent, and 
graceful as ever in my eyes, yet it gave new strength to the 
- vow I had made to obey ray mother’s last injunctions, by ndd- 
* ing another to the objections which she would have had to 
that alliance. The conviction that we were fated never to be 


united took firm possession of my mind. Destiny seemed will- 
ing to sjiare me even the pain of faint hopes, by piling up ob- 
stacle on obstacle between us ; but I resolved that, if I might 
never call her I loved my own, I would give the place which 
she had filled in my heart to no other. 1 would live solitary 
and unbound by those ties which- she alone could have ren- 
dered delightful. I would pass through life without the touch 



of kindred or of wedded love, and go down to the grave' the 
last of my race and name. 

Such were my resolutions ; and, variable and light as my 
character was in some degree, I believe that I should have 
kept them — ay ! notwithstanding the quick and ardent blood 
of youth, and my own proueness to passion and excitement. 

In the course of the morning, I visited Monsieur de Retz ; 
and, according to the commands of Monsieur le Comte, we 
mutually communicated the steps we had taken — though 1 
believe l)e Retz informed me of the success which had attended 
his negotiations, more to force me into a return of confidence 
than for any other reason. • 

* As soon as it was dusk, I went alone to my little lodging in 
the Rue des Pretres St. Paul ; and, after waiting for about 
half an hour, received the visit of my two most respectable 
followers, Combalct and Jacques Mocqueiir. As they entered, 
1 saw by a certain smirking air of satisfaction on their coun- 
tenances, that they had been successful in their negotiation, 
which they soon informed me was the case. 

We have permission from his most acuminated majesty of 
the Huns,” said Jacques Moequeur, ‘‘ to introduce Monscigneur 
le Comte de TOrme into his famous palace called Chateau 
Escroc, and to naturalise him a II un, upon the reasonable con- 
dition of his submitting to be blindfolded, as he is conducted 
through the various passes of the country of the Huns.” 

“ In regard to being blindfolded,” replied I, “ I have not the 
least objection, as it is but natural you should take means to 
prevent your secret re-sorts from being betrayed ; but 1 must 
first understand clearly what you mean by my being natural- 
ised a Hun, before I submit to any such proceeding.” 

“ ’Tis a most august and solemn proceeding,” replied Coni- 
balet de Carignan, “ and many of the first nobility have sub- 
mitted to it without blushing.” 

“ His infirmity ! his infirmity ! ’ cried Jacques Moequeur. 
“ I pray your lordship would not forget his infirmity ! Not a 
noble in these or former times ever thought of submitting to 
the ceremony but yourself ; — ^but, after all, it is but a cere- 
mony, which binds you to nothing.” 

“ If that be the case,” replied 1, " I will go ; but be so good 
as to remark, that I have nothing upon my person but the ten 
gold pieces which I have promised your worthy monarch ; and 
1 beg that you will give notice thereof to the worthy corpora- 
tion I am going to meet, lest the devil of cupidity should 
tempt them to play me foul.” 

For that we are your lordship's sureties,” said Combalet. 

(should like to see the man who would wag a finger against 
yojl, while we stood by your side.” 

^ ¥ Four lordship does us injustice,” said Jacques Moequeur, 



iiV, a less swaggering tone. “ There is honour, even to a pro- 
verb, amongst the gentlemen you are going to meet ; but if 
you are at afraid, one of us will stay till your return at the 
H6tel dc Soissons, where our friend the archer informed us you 
really lodged.” 

“ 1 am not the least afraid,” replied T ; “ but I spoke, know- 
ing that human 'nature is fallible, and that the idea of gold 
might raise up an evil spirit amongst soilie of your companions, 
which even you might find it difficult to lay. However, lead 
on ; I will follow you.” 

“ I question much whether the council has'yet met,” replied 
Gombalflt ; “ but we shall be some time in going, and therefore 
we may as well depart.” 

We accordingly proceeded into the street, where I went on 
first, followed, scarcely a step behind, by my two bravocs, in 
the manner of a gentleman going on some visit accompanied 
by his lackeys. At every corner of each street, either Com- 
balet or his companion whispered to me the turning I was to 
take ; and thus we proceeded for near half an hour, till I be- 
came involved in lanes and buildings with which 1 was totally 
unacquainted, notwithstanding my manifold melancholy ram- 
bling through Paris, when I was there alone and tormented 
with g^omy thoughts that drove mo forth continually, for 
mere occupation. The houses seemed to grow taller and closer 
together, and in many of the lanes through which wo passed, 

I could have touched each side of the street by merely stretch- 
ing out my hands. Darkness, too, reigned supreme, so that it 
was with difficulty that I saw my way forward ; and certainly 
should often not have known that there ^was any turning near, 
had it not been for the whisper of my companions, “ To the 
right ! ” or “ To the left ! ” 

The way was long, too, and tortuous, winding in and out, 
with a thousand labyrinthine turnings, as if it had been built 
on purpose to conceal every kind of vice, and crime, and 
wretchedness, amongst its obscure involutions. 

Every now and then from the houses as I jjassed burst forth 
the sound of human voices ; sometimes in low murmiu’s, some- 
times in loud and boisterous merriment ; and sometimes even 
in screams and cries of enmity or pain, that made my blood 
run cold. Still, however, I pursued my purpose. I could but 
lose my life — and life to me had not that value which it pos- 
sesses with the happy and the prosperous. I would have sold 
it dear, nevertheless, and was well prepared to do so, for I was 
armed with dagger, sword, and pistol ; so that, setting the 
object to be gained by murdering me, which could but be my 
clothes, with the risk and bloodshed of the attempt, 1 judged 
myself very secure, though I found clearly that 1 was plung- 
ing deeper and deeper every moment among those sinks of 



Tice, iniquity, and horror, with ^rhich some part of every great 
city is sure to he contaminated. 

Suddenly, as I was proceeding along one of these narrow 
streets, a hand was laid firmly, but not rudely, on my breast ; 
and a voice asked, “Where go ye?” Jacques Moequeur 
stepped forward instantly, and whispering a word to my in- 
terrogator, I was suffered to proceed. In a few minutes after 
we arrived at a passage, where my bravoes informed mo that 
it would be necessary to bandage my eyes, which was soon 
done ; and being conducted forward, 1 perceived that we went 
into a house, the entrance of which was so narrow, that it was 
with difficulty Combalet could turn sufficiently to lead me 
onward by the hand. I took care as wo went to count the 
number of paces, and to mark well the turnings, so that, 1 
believe, I could have retraced my steps had it been necessary. 

After turning four times, we once more emerged into the 
open air, as if we crossed an inner court, and 1 could hear a 
buzz of many voices, seemingly from some window above. Wo 
now again entered a house ; and, having turned twice, the 
bravoes halted, and I heard an old woman’s voice cry in a 
ragged, broken tone, “ They are Availing for you, you two lazy 
jessamo flinchers. And what nevv devil have you brought Avitli 
you ? — A pretty piece of flesh, 1 declare ! Why, he ]&s a leg 
and an arm like the man of bronze.” * 

While these observations were being made upon my person, 
my two worthy retainers wore detaching the bandage from ray 
eyes ; and as soon as I could see, 1 found myself standing in a 
large vestibule at the foot of a staircase. An iron lamp hung 
from the ceiling, and by its light I beheld a hideous old 
woman, in that horrief state where mental imbecility seemed 
treading on the heels of every sort of vice. Her high aqui- 
line nose, her large, bleared, dull eyes, swimming between 
drunkenness and folly, her wide mouth, the lips of which had ' 
long since fallen in over her toothlbss gums, all offered now a 
picture of the most degrading ugliness; while, Avith a kind of 
gilpUting gaze, she examined me from head to foot, crying 
from time to time, “ A pretty piece of flesh ! — ay, a pretty 
piece of flesh ! — nice devirs food ! — will you give me a kiss, 
young lleelzebub ?” And throwing her arms suddenly roiindil 
me, she gave me a hug that froze the very blood in my 
reins. 

I threw her from mo with disgust ; and, in her state of 
semi-drunkenncsB, she tottered back and fell upon the pave- 
ment, giving a great scream ; on which a man, who had been 
lyiiig in a comer totally unseen by me, sprang up, aud draw- 
ing his sword, rushed upon me, crying, “ Morbleu, Maraud ! 
Row dare you strike Mother ^Tarinette?” 

It was a critical moment. To do anything with the wild 



and lawless, it needs to show ope’s self as fierce and fearless aa 
themselyes. My sword was out in an instant ; and knowing 
that sometimes a display of ^daring courage, with men like 
those amongst whom 1 was placed, will touch the only feelings 
that remain in their seared and blackened hearts, and do more 
with them than any other earthly quality, 1 cried out to my 
two retainers, who were huixying to separate us, *‘Let him 
alone! — We are man to man. 1 only# ask fair play.” 

“ Fair play I Give him fair play I ” cried Combalet and his 
companion to half a dozen ruffians that came rushing down 
the stairs at the noise. ^'Give the count /air play I 

‘‘ It’i^ a quarrel about a lady ! ” cried Jacques Moequeur. 

An aifair of honour ! A duello ! Let no one interrupt 
them.’’ 

In the meanwhile my antagonist lunged at me with vain 
fury, lie was not unskilful in the use of his weapon ; but his 
was what may be called bravo-fencing, very well calculated for 
street brawls, where five or six ])ersons are engaged together, 
hut not fit to be opposed to a really good swordsman, calmly 
hand to hand. His traverses were loose, and he boro hard 
against my bladc^ so that at last, suddenly shifting my blade, 

1 deceived him with a half time, and not willing exactly to 
kill him, brought him down with a severe wound in his 
shoulcW. 

“Quarter for Goguenard! Quarter for Goguenard!” cried 
the respectable s{>cctator.s, several of whom had, during the 
combat, served me essentially by withholding Madame Mari- 
nette (the beldame whose caresses I had repulsed so uncere- 
laioniously) from exercising her talons upon my face. My 
sword was instantly sheathed, and my ft^ntagonist being raised, 
looked at roc with a grim grin, but without any apparent 
malice. “You’ve sliced my bacon,” cried he; “but, ‘ Ventre 
saint Gris !’ you are a tight hand, and I forgive you.’| 

The wounded man was* now carried off to have his wound 
puttied, as he expressed it ; and I was then ushered upstairs 
into a large room, wherein all the swash^bucklers, that the 
noise of clashing swords had brought out like a swarm of 
wasps when their nest is disturbed, now hastened to take their 
^ seats round a large table that occupied the centre of the hall. 
In place of the pens, the ink-horns, and the paper, which* 
grace the more dignified council boards of more modern na- 
Itions, that of the worthy lluns was only covered, in imitation 
Vf their ancestors, with swords and pistols, daggers and knives, 
battles, glasse.s, and iiagons, symbolical of the spirit in which 
tneir laws were conceived, and the sharpness with which they 
were enforced. 

At the head of the table, when we entered, were seated four 
or five of the sager members of the council, who had not euf- 



A7A XTVYtJ 


j fered their attention to be called from their deliberations like 
i the rest ; and in a great arm-chair raised above the rest 

i ivas placed a small old man, with sharp gray eyes, a keen 
pinched nose, and a look of the most infalliWe cunning I ever 
beheld in mortal countenance. Be wore his hat buttoned 
j with a largo jewel, and was very splendidly attired in black 
velvet ; so that, from every circumstance of his appearance, J 
f was inclined to believe*i beheld in him that very powerful and 
^politic monarch called the King of the Buns. 

As Combalct dc Oarignan and Jacques Moequeur were 
leading me forward in state to present me to the monarch, he 
I rose, and stroking his short gray heard from the root ‘to the 
> point between his finger and thumb, he demanded with an 
♦air of dignity, “What noise was that I heard but now, iind 
who dared to draw a sw'ord within the precincts of our royal 
‘palace 

This question was answered by Jacques Moequeur with the 
* following delectable sentence : — “May it please your majesty, 

, the case was, that old Marinette did the sw^ect upon the count 
here, who buffed her a swagger that earthed her marrow- 
' bones ; whereupon mutton-faced Goguenard aired his pinking- 
iron upon the count, and would have made his chanter gape, 
if the count had not sliced his bacon, and )>rought liin^o kiss 
his mother.” ^ 

This explanation, however unintelligible to me at the time, 
seemed perfectly satisfactory to the great potentate to whom 
it was addressed ; who, nodding to me with a gracious incli- 
nation, replied, “ The count most justly punished an aggres- 
sion upon the person of an ambassador. Lot our secretary 
propose the oatns to the count, our cupbearer bring forward 
our solemn goblet, and let the worthy nobleman take the 
oaths, and be naturalised a true and faithful Bun.” 

* A meagre gentleman in a black suit now advanced towards 
me, with a book in his hand, and proposed to me to swear that 
I would he thenceforward a true and faithful subject to the 
mighty monarch, Frangois St. Maur, King of the Buns ; that 
I would act as a true and loyal Hun in all things, but espe- 
f cially in submitting myself to all the laws of the common- 
l wealth, and the ordinances of the king in council ; as well as 
in keeping inviolably secret all the proceedings of the Huns, 
their places of resort, their private signs, signals, designs, 
plans, plots, and communications, with a great variety of other 
particulars, all couched in fine technical language, which took 
nearly a quarter of an hour in repeating. 

Greater part of this oath 1 took the liberty of rejecting, 
giving so far in to their mockery of ceremony, as to stdte my 
reasons to the monarch with an affectation of respect that 
Lseomed to please him not a little ; and, though one or two of 



the ruffians thought fit to grumble at any concessions being 
made to me, it was nevertheless arranged that the oath 
should be curtailed in my favour to a solemn vow of secrecy, 
■which I willingly took. 

An immense wrought goblet of feilver was now presented toj 
me, Avhich I should have imagined to be a chalice filched from) 
some church, had it not been for various figures of bacchanalsH 
and satyrs richly embossed on the staHc and base. I raised in 
to my lips, drinking to the monarch of the Huns, who re-l 
ccived my salutation standing ; but the very first mouthfui 
showed me that it was filled with ardent spirits ; and return-! 
ing it •to the cup-bearer, I begged that I might be accommoJ 
dated with wine, for that there was quite enough in the cupi 
to incapacitate me from fulfilling the important mission with 
which I was charged. 

A loud shout at my flinching from the cup was the first , 
reply ; Jind one of the respectable cut-throats exclaimed from 
the other side of the table, “ Give some milk and water to the ; 
chicken-hearted demoiselle.” * i 

I had already had enough of brawling for the night ; and as 
no further object was to bo gained by noticing the ruffian’s 
insult at the time, I took the cup that was now presented to 
me filled with wine, and drank health to the King of the Huns, 
without seeming to hear what had been said. 

The most delicate part of my mission still remained to be 
fulfilled, namely, to explain to the chief of all the thieves, 
swindlers, and bravos in Paris, for such was the King of the . 
Huns, the objects of the Count de Soissons, without putting 
his name and reputation in the power of every ruffian in the I 
capital ; and as I looked round the room, which was now ; 
crowded with men of every attire and every carriage, I found 
a thousand additional reasons in each villanous countenance, 
for being as guarded and circumspect as possible. , 

Hoat I should have ad(piittod myself Heaven oifly knows ; 
}>ut a great deal of trouble was taken off my hands by the 
King of the Huns himself; who, after regarding me for a 
moiiiont Avith his little gray eyes, that seemed to enter into 
one’s very heart, and pry about in every secret comer thereof, 
opened the business himself, and left my further conduct com- 
paratively easy. * " 

“ Count de I’Orme,” said he in a loud voice, while all the 
rest kept silence, “ you have sought an intervicAV with us, and 
you have gained it. Ordinary politicians would now use all , 
their art to conceal Avhat they knoAv of your purpose, and to 
make you unfold to them more perhaps than you wished ; but 
wo, with the frankness that characterises a great nation, are ; 
willing to show you that Ave arc already aware of much more 
than you imagine, "Vou sent word to us that you came on a 



jzuBsiQn from a prince. We will sare you the trouble of naming 
pirn* He is Louis de Bourbon, Count de Soissons V' 

I A murmur of surprise at the penetration of the king ran 
through the assembly ; but to me bis means of information on 
this point were evident enough. The archer had communicated 
^ the bravoes that, though 1 received them in the Rue Pretres 
pt. Paul, I lodged myself at the II6tel de Soissons. They had 
D formed their chief of /.he same, and by an easy chain of con- 
(ilusions he had hillen upon the right person as my principal. 

I How he camo by the rest of his information I do not know ; 
))ut he proceeded. ^ His highness the Count de Soissons is 
^niyersally loved, in the same proportion that the minister, his 
enemy, is hated ; and there is not one man amongst my sub- 
lets who does not bear the greatest affection to the one, and 
the greatest abhorrence towards the other.” 

^ A loud shout of assent interrupted him for a moment ; but 
when it had subsided he went on. “ The count is, we arc well 
informed, preparing on all hands for open war with the car- 
dinal ; and wc also know, that there is more than one agent 
working privately in this city for his service. We are not 
hmougst those who will he most backward, or most inefficient 
{in his cause ; and we only wish to know, in the first instance, 
^hat he expects of us. Not that I mean to say,” he added, 
that we do not intend therein to have some eye to oift own 
Interests ; yet, nevertheless, the count will not find us hard or 
difficult to deal with, as our enemies would have men believe.” 
' In answer to this speech, I went directly to the point, find- 
jing that all diplomatising on the subject was spared me. 1 
therefore told the King of the Huns that he was perfectly 
right in the view he had taken of the case ; and that as the 
count W'as now driven to extremity by the cardinal, it was 
natural that he should take every means to strengthen his own 
cause. Of course, under these circumstances, 1 added, he 
would not think of neglecting so large and respectable a body 
As the Huns, and had therefore sent me to pray them, in case 
of a rising in the city of Paris on his part, to support his 
friends with all their aid and influence, and to embarrass his 
'enemies by all those means which no men knew so well how to 
.employ as themselves. I further added, that if, under the per- 
haission and sanction of their government, any of his majesty’s 
subjects would enrol themselves as men at arms, to serve the 
Oouiit de Soissons under my command, the prospect of vast 
advantages was before them ; but that, of course, I should re- 
quire those men who, having some knowledge of military dis- 
cipline and habits, w'^ould not need the long and tedious drilling 
of young recruits. 

“ Such have we amongst our subjects in plenty,” replied the 
Kin^of the Huns. “ We are, as I need not inform you, essen- 



tially a military nation ; and for our own credit, the troops m ^ 
furnish to our well-heloved cousin. Monsieur le Comte, shall b4 J 
of the best quality.” 

A murmuring conversation now took place through th4 
assembly, each man expressing to his neighbour his opinion o] | 
what bad just passed, in a low voice, that left nothing audibh ^ 
but the various curses and imprecations with which thej ^ 
seasoned their discourse, and which seasoning certainly predo- [ ‘ 
minated over the matter. This left me, however, an oppor* ^ 
tunity of gaining some private speech of the king, with whom . 
in a very short time, I contrived to settle all preliminaries. ] f 
paid my ten louis into the treasury, and promised twenty more , 
in case of his showing himself active and serviceable in th( | 
rising of the metropolis. He, on his part, engaged to seleci [ 
and send to a certain point on the frontiers as many horsemen 
as he could rely upon, who were to take service with me, an4. 
to bind themselves by oath to obey my commands for on€ 
month. For tlie first month, all I could promise in regard tq 
pay was twenty crowns per man ; but this seemed quite satirt 
factory ; and 1 believe the plunder to bo expected, whicbevei 
party gained the day, was much more tempting in their eyef 
than the ostensible reward. The rendezvous Avas named at thd 
little village of JMarigny, beyond JNlouzon, just over tha 
frontier ; and it Avas agreed that the king should send me| 
from time to time, a note of the numbers he dispatched ; am 
that on my arrival at Marigny 1 should disburse to each mai 
his ])ay in adA^ance, on his taking the stipulated oath, ani 
showing himself ready for action, armed with sword, pistol* 
dagger, morion, back and breast pieces, and musketoon. Thi 
number which his most Ilun^like mhjesty thought he coul 
promise was about three hundred men ; and I very naturall 
supposed that 1 should have somewhat of a difficult commons 
over men who had long submitted to no law but their o 
will. 

1 knew, also, that so trifling an incident as my having 
fused to pledge the king in his goblet of strong waters mighl^ 
do much harm to my future authority ; and, therefore, aftej^ 
having risen to go, I ran my eye down the opposite side of thes 
table, and said in a loud voice, ^^Some one, about an hour agoi 
called me ‘ a chicken-hearted demoiselle.’ If he Avill stand oui|' 
here in the free space, I Avill give him the most convincing| 
proof that my heart is as stout as his own, and my hand not* 
that of a girl.” J 

A fellow with the form and countenance of an ox-slayer in-} 
stantly started up, but his companions thrust him down again,! 
several voices crying out, “ No, no ! down with him ! the count* 
is no flincher ; look at Goguenaxd, the best man amongst us,| 
floored lihe a sheep ! ” J 



^‘If any proof were wanting,” said Jacques Mocqueur, step- 
dng forward, to establish the noble count's slashing qualities, 
could give it. I am known to be a tough morsel for any 
Joan’s grinders ; and yet, once upon a day, the count did for 
.wo of us single-handed, lie sent Captain Von Crack out of 
Jhe window sack-of-wheat fashion, and left me with the flesh 
f my arm gaping like an empty flagon.” 

This matter being settled, 1 drank a parting cup with his 
Jaajesty, to the prosperity of the Huns, which was of course 
leceived with a loud shout; and, conducted by Combalet do 
Darignan and his companion, 1 left ChA.teau Escroc with my 
ji^hole frame fevered and burning, from the excitement *•! had 
■ ndergonc. 

I have only further to remark, that, according to the oath of 
ecrecy which I had taken, I should not now have placed even 
his interview on paper, had not that respectable body with 
Jrhom I passed the evening been discovered some years since, 
|nd totally routed out of all their dens. The fraternity of the 
films will doubtless ever exist in Paris; hut, thanks to the 
||xertions of our late energetic criminal lieutenant, they are 
liow, like the Jew's, a dispersed and Avandcring people, each 
lilcpending on his own resources, and turning the i)ul>lic to his 
Iwn particular profit. 


^ OIIAPTER XLV. 

laDuRiNG the ten days whjch followed, I received every morning 
^ews of some new detachment having set out for Mariguy ; and 
^ach despatch from the King of the Huns gave me the most 
positive assurance of his co-operation in favour of the prince, 
^its soon as a signal should be given for the rising in Paris. 
l)e Retz was enchanted iMth the i)rogress 1 had made, and 
cleclared, wdth a sneer evem at the enterprise in which he ivas 
Jiimself engaged, that now we ]>ossc9sed the poor, the prisoners, 
^ ud the cut-throats, our success in Paris Avas certain. 

“ Amongot my researches,” said he one day, Avhile Ave were 
Jspeaking over these circumstances, “ I have met with a man 
^*hat puzzles me. lie is certainly poor, cA^en to beggary, at 
Oeast so my scout, who discovered him, assures me ; and yet he 
^refused pecuniary assistance, though oflered in the most deli- 
Icate manner I could devise, and repulsed me so haughtily, 
Ithat I Could not introduce one Avord of treason or conspiracy 
|into my discourse. As you, my dear count, are about to ven- 
t^g^to^yourself in mortal strife, you could not have a more ser- 
u>]o follower than this man’s appearance bespeaks him. 
is a Hercules ; and if his eyes does not play the braggart 



in its owner^s favour, he is ju.?t a man to kill lions am 
strangle serpents. You could not do better than visit hi; 
telling him that you are my friend, and that I am most auxioui 
to serve him, if he will point me out the means.” 

I was very willing to follow the suggestion of Monsieu: 
de Retz, being at the very time engaged in searching for 
certain number of personal attendants, whose honesty mighE 
in some degree neutralise the opposite qualities of thosA 
that waited me at Marigny. Having received the addi-essfe 
then, 1 proceeded to a small street in the ^ cite,' and mounting | 
three pair of stairs, knocked at a door thafe had been indicate^ | 
to me» A deep voice bade me come in ; and, entering a miseiC | 
able apartment, 1 beheld the object of my search. The ligh^ 
was dim ; but there was something in the granc^athletic liinbi^ 
and proud erect carriage, that made me start by their sudderi 
call upon old recollections. It was Garcias himself, whom t 
liad left at Barcelona borne high upon the top of that huo4 
tuating billow, popular favour, that now stood before me in 
apparent poverty iii Paris. * ^ t 

He started forward and grasped my band. “ Monsieur d4 
rOrme ! ” cried he : “ God of heaven ! then I am not quitj^ 
abandoned.” ||. 

Plis tale was not an extraordinary one. He had fallen a% 
he had risen. The nobility of Catalonia, finding that the in| 
Furgents maintained themselves, and received aid from France^ 
declared for the popular party, gradually took possession of ah 
authority, and, to secure it, provided for the ruin of all thosA 
who had preceded them. Garcias was the most obnoxiousi 
because he had been the most powerful while the lower classet 
had predominated. Causes of accusation are never wanting 
revolutions, even against the best and noblest ; and Garcias 
was obliged to fly, to save himself from those whose liberties h^ 
had defended and saved. Spain was now all shut against himi 
France was his only refuge ; and, finding his way to Paris, ho 
set himself down. in that great luxurious city, with that mosfi 
scorching curse in his own breast, a proud heart gnawed byi 
poverty. . I 

“But your wife, Garcias !” demanded 1, after listemng tc^ 
his history — “ your wife ! what has become of her ? ” i 

“She is an angel in heaven !” replied he abruptly, at jthrtf* 
same time turning away his head. “Monsieur de 1 Orme,” h^i 
added moie firmly, “ do not let us speak of her — it unmanet 
me. You have seen a fair flower growing in the fields, have^ 
you not 1 — ^Well, you have plucked it, and putting it in yourl 
bonnet, have borne it in the mid-day sun and the evening] 
chill ; and when you have looked for the flov/er at nightfally| 
you have found but a withered, formless, b^&utiless thing, v 



phat perforeo you have given back to the earth irom which it 
mrang. Say no more !— say no more ! — Thus she passed 
^way ! ” j 

Since we had parted, misfortunes had bent the proud spirit 

! f the Sj)aiiiard, while my own had gained more energy and 
►ower ; so that now it was 1 who exercised over him the iu- 
lueucc he had formerly possessed over me. The aid he had 
efused from Monsieur* de Retz, from me he was willing to 
accept ; and, explaining to him my situation, 1 easily pre- 
vailed upon him to join himself to my fortunes, and to aid me 
n disciplining and* commanding the very doubtful corps I had 
eviod. " 

Upon pretence of wishing him nearer to me, I would not 

i eave him till I bad installed him in my lodgings in the Hue des 
rhetres ; and there, I took care that he should be supplied with 
iverything that was externally necessary to his comfort, and 
hat his mind should be continually employed. 

I now added six trusty servants to my retinue, provided 
lorses and anus for the whole party, and my business in Paris 
)eing nearly concluded, prepared to return to Sedan without 
OSS of time ; when one morning a note was left at my little 
odging, desiring my presence at the Palais Cardinal the next 
vening at four o’clock, and signed — “ Riohulieu.” 

1 instantly sent off my six servants to Meaux, keeping with 
jme Oomhalel de Carignan, his companion Jacques Moequeur, 
I^Oarcias, and Achilles, with the full intention of bidding adieu 
Paris the next morning, and putting as many leagues as 
|^5>ossible between myself and his eminence of Richelieu, before 
^he hour he had named. ^ Time was, when I should have waited 
leisure with the palpitating heart of hope, and now I pre- 
i spared to gallop away from him with somewhat more speed 
'|than dignity. The ‘tempera mutantur et nos mutamur’ goes 
. |but a little way to tell the marvels that a month can do. 

P My plans, however, were disarranged by very unexpected 
yicircumstances. 

On returning to my apartments at the II6tel de Soissons, I 
sat down for a moment to write : when, after a gentle tap, the 
door opened, and in glided the pretty embroidery girl whom, 
on my first arrival at the house, 1 had seen holding the silks 
the countess’s work. She advanced, and gave a note into 
my hands, and was then retiring. 

“ Prom the countess, my pretty maid T’ demanded T. 

“ No, sir,” she replied. “ Pray do not tell the countess that 
I gave it to you and so saying, sbo glided out of the cham- 
n faster than she came. 

2^^ned the note immediately, seeing that there was some 

* ny in the business ; wad with a tumult of feelings vary- 



ing at every word, like the light clouds driven across 
autumn sky, now all sunshine, now all shadow, 1 read wh&) 
follows : — 

“JMoNSiEun LE Comte, ^ 

“ 1 have just learned from niy father, that 
some strange error you have not yet heard of iiiy recovery, ano^ 
that you have been passing the best of your days in regret fbi^ 
having, as you imagined, killed me, though we are both wells , 
aware that the wound I received was given in your own de<- i 
fence. I have been misled, Monsieur le Oomte, by those wh^| 
should have taught me right ; but I will no longer be com« | 
inandcd, even by my father, to do what is against my con-b ^ 
science ; and, therefore, I write you this letter, to tell you tha& I 
1 am still in life. So conscious was I from the first that I had f 
received my wound as a punishment from Heaven for thao- I 
which I was engaged in, that, on recovering my senses at th^it j 
chateau, I attributed my situation to the accidental dischargdi } 
of my own gun. All 1 can add js, that I always loved you, and- 'I 
would have served you with all my heart, had not other pcopl^ 
put ]»assions and wishes into my head that I ought never t(V \ 
have entertained. From all that, my eyes are now cleared f 
and, as a proof of it, I give you the following information — > 
that if you will this evening at eight o’clock, when it is be-i 
ginning to grow dusk, go sufficiently attended to the first carre-i ; 
four on the road to Vincennes, you will have the means of sav* \ 
ing her you love best from much fear and discomfort. Evex^ ' 
should you be too late, he under no dread that she will mee4 ' 
with any serious evil. On that score depend upon ^ ^ 

“ Jean Baptiste Arnault. | 

P.S. The carriage in which they convey her is red, with a? 
black hoot on each side.” ! 

I sprang up from the table, like Ixion unbound from hisl 
wheel. The load was off my bosom — 1 no longer felt the cursoj 
of Cain upon me — ^xny heart heat with a lightness such as we^ 
know in boyhood ; and the gay blood running along my veins 
seemed to have lost the curdling poison that had so long min4 
gled with it. It was then I first fully knew how heavily, how- 
dreadful ly the burden of crime had sat upon me, even whest 
my immediate thoughts wero turned to other things. I felti 
that it had made me old before my time — daring, reckless,, 
hopeless. But now I seemed to have regained the youngness,: 
the freshness of my spirit ; and Hope once more lighted her; 
torch, and ran on before, to illumine my path through the’ 
years ‘to come. 

In the first tumult of my feelings, reflection upon all 
collateral circumstances was out of the question; but upon' 



[consideratioTi, I saw painfully how strange iny absence must 
[have appeared to iny family, from Jean liaptiste having con- 
jcealcd that I was the person w'ho wounded him. Doubtless, I 
fthought he had told his father, who had thereupon instantly 

( taken Helen from the chateau ; and thus my mother had been 
led to connect my absence with her removal. 

Several ))art3 of Jean Baptiste’s letter surprised me much. 
Of course, however, I put my own interpretation upon them, 
and then bent my thoughts upon the danger which, as he in- 
formed me, menaced my dear Helen. What its nature could 
be 1 could not divijie ; but without wasting time in endeavour- 
ing to discover that on which I had no means of reasoning, I 
proceeded as fast as possible to the lodgings where I had left 
Garcias ; and, sending Achilles for Combalct and his com- 
panion, prepared to set out to the jdace which the letter had 
indicated. It was by this time wearing towards evening ; but 
we had still a full hour between us and the time appointed. 
[My iinpatioiicc, however, would not brook the delay; and 
j therefore, as soon as I had collected all my attendants, I set 
[off at full speed, and arrived at the first carrefour on the road 
to Vincennes, about half- past seven o’clock. 

It was still quite light, and a great many of the evening 
I strollers of tlic city and its environs were passing to and fro, 
so that the sight of a gentleman in mourning, with four souie- 
Jwhat conspicuous attendants, planted in the middle of a cross 
Sroad, did not escape without remark. One by one, however, 
itho observers passed away, each leaving a longer and a longer 
S interval between himself and his successor, while daylight also 
b gradually diminished, and it became dark enough to conceal 
from any but very vtatchful eyes. In the meanwhile, my 
I- imagination went throughout all the various cvo]ution.s that an 
impatient spirit can impose upon it ; atone time fancying that 
I had mistaken the spot ; at another, supposing that I had been 
purposely deceived ; and at another, kelieving that the carriage 
\ which contained Helen had taken a different road. 

At length, however, the cieiiking of wheels seemed to an- 
nounce its approach, and, drawing back as far as wc could from 
observation, we waited till it came up. At about twenty paces 
in advance came two horsemen, one of whom, as soon as he 
•arrived at the carrefour, dismounted, and gave his horse to his 
companion, while he went back, and, opening the door of the 
carriage, got in. I could not see his face ; but he was a short 
man, not taller than my little seiwant Achilles, which was the 
more remarkable, from the difficulty he had in reaching the 
high step of the carriage. In a m()meut after, 1 heard Helen’s 
yoiee esclaim, I have been deceived ! I will go no further ! 
descend, or I will call for assistance ! ” 
was not obliged to call, however. Assistance was nearer 



than she thought. “ Seize the horses, OombaleV’ cned 1 ; and 
rushing forward, I tore open the door of the carriage, ex- 
claiming, “ It is I, Helen ! it is Louis ! — Who has dared to de- 
ceive you 

She sprang out at once into my arms, while the man who 
had entered the carriage just before, made his escape at the 
other side. Swords by this time were drawn and flashing about 
our heads ; for some men who had aocoinpanied the vehicle 
made a momentary show of resistance : but they were soon in 
full flight, and we remained masters of the field without any 
hloodshcd. • 

Whom I had delivered her from— what I had done — I knew 
no more than the child unborn ; but she clung to me with that 
dear confiding clasp, in which woman's very helplessness is 
strong, and repeated over and over her thanks, with those 
words, with that tone, which assured me that every feeling of 
her heart was still mine. “ Tell me, tell me, dear Louis ! *’ said 
she at length, “ by what hapi^y chance you came here to deliver 
mo!” 

“ It was Ijy a note from Jean Baptiste,” replied I, But, 
dearest Helen, explain to me all this ; for 1 am still in the dark. 
1 know not whom 1 have delivered you from — I know not what 
danger assailed you.” 

Helen now, between the confusion of the moment, and the 
supposition that I knew a thousand circumstances of which I 
had not the slightest idea, began a long detail which was to- 
tally unintelligiUe to me. She spoke of having been at the 
Il6tel de Ohatillon, waiting the retuni of her father from Pe- 
ronne, and went on to say that a forged letter had been sent 
her, signed with his name, importing that a carriage and at- 
tendants would come for her at a certain hour to bring her to 
where he was ; and so perfectly imitated was the signature, 
.she said, that not only herself, but the Countess de Ohatillon 
had also been deceived. She was in the act of adding a great 
luany particulars, which completely set my comprehension at 
defiance, when a party of horsemen, galloping like madmen, 
arriving on the spot, interrupted her further narration. 

“ Here they are ! here they are ! ” cried the foremost horse- 
man, seeing through the scini-darkness the lumbering machine 
which bad brought Helen thither, blocking up the road. 

“ Here is the carnage ! cut dov/n the villains ! ” 

“Hold, hold!” exclaimed I, drawing my sword, and ad- 
vancing before Helen, while my sturdy retainers prepared for 
instant warfare. “ Hold, fair sir, a moment. Words before 
blows, if you please. Whd are you { and what do you 
seek ? ” 

“ Morbleu ! Cut them down ?” cried the young man, aim- 
ing a blow at my head, which I parried and returned, with such 
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iuterest, that, I believe, be would not have struck many more 
had not a less hasty personage ridden up, crying, “Hold, 
hold ! Charles, I command you hold. — Sir stranger, hear me ! 
You asked our name, and what wc seek,” he added, seeing me. 
“My name is the Mar6chal de Chatillou ! and now, sir, tell me 
yours ; and how you dare, by false pretences, to carry off 
a young lady from my house, placed under my care by lior 
father •- 

“My name, sir,” replied I, “is Louis Count de I’Orme ; and 
ill reply to your second question, far from having carried oil* 
this young lady frum your house, I have just had the pleasure 
of rescuing her from the hands of those who did — which you 
would have heard before, if this hasty person had been willing 
to listen, rather than bully.” 

“He is, sir, as you have said, far over hasty,” replied the 
marSchal ; “ hut begging your forgiveness for his mistake, I 
have only further to thank you, on the pait of the lady, for 
the service you have rendered her, and to request that you 
would give her into my hand.s, as the only person qualilied to 
protect her for the moment.” 

“ I must first be satisfied that you are really the Marechal 
de Chatillon, and that the lady goes with you willingly,” re- 
plied I ; “ for there have been so many mistakes to-night ap- 
parently, that I do not otherwise yield her till 1 have seen her 
in safety myself.” 

“Yes, yes, Tiouis,” replied Helen — T thought, with a sigh — 
“it is Monsieur do Chatillon, and 1 must go with 1dm — after 
once more giving you a thou-and thanks for my deliverance.” 

“ Since such is the case, Monsieur de Chatillon,” I rejoined, 
“ I of course resign a charge, which otherwise I should not 
easily have abandoned : hut I must claim the j»rivilege, as one 
of this lady ^8 earlicsst friends, of visiting her to-morrow 
morning, to hear tho.so particulars which I have not been able 
to hear to-night.” 

“ J cannot object to such an arrangcmoii't,” replied the mare- 
chal aKghting, while more impetuous companion made his 
feet clatter with a touch of the spur. “ I cannot oh- 
Pw to such a meeting — always understood, that the Countess 
Chatillon he present. — The carriage in which the rogues 
carried you off, my fair Helen,” added he, taking her hand 
from mine, with much gentlemanlike frankness, “ shall serve 
to carry you back again ; and 1 will he your coiii])anion.” 

Helen now took leave of me, with "more tenderness than 
at least the younger hcTBcmaii liked ; for lie turned his beast’s 
head and rode a little away. The marechal then handed her 
into the carriage, and, turning to me, he said in a low voice; 
“ Your visit. Monsieur le Comte de I'Oime, if it murt be, had 
iMter he early, for this young lady is about to undertake a 
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long journey by desire of her father ; but, if you would follow, 
iny advice, you would, instead of visiting her at all, turn yourj 
horse’s head from Paris as speedily as possible ; for, believe 
me, neither 3'our journeys to Sedan, nor your proceedings in 
this capital, have been so secret as to oscaj)e suspicion.” lie 
paused for a nioinent, after having spoheu, as if be wfiitcd an 
answer, or watched the effect ot what he had said. It camo 
upon me, 1 will own, as if some one had struck me ; but 1 had 
presence of mind enough to reply — “ My proceedings in this 
city, seigneur, have certainly been sufHcieutly open ; and, con- 
sequently, should pass without suspicion,* if the actions of ] 
any oife be suftered to do so. My journey to Redan was f 
open enough also ; but iny return from that place was as ! 
much so ; aud therefore, 1 suppose, I have nothing to fear on | 
that score.” i 

“ My warning, sir, w'as given as a friend/’ replied the Mar^ i 
chal de Cliatillon ; “ and 1 would rather meet you a few days | 
hence in the battle-field, as a fair enemy, than hear that you I 
had been consigned to the dungeons of the Bastille, or exe- f 
cuted in ilic Placode fiicvc. — Adieu, jMonsieur de TOrmo ; make '> 
the best of my warning, for it is one not to be lieglected.” 1 
Tlius speaking, ho entered the carriage ; and one of his fol- 
lowers, who liad dismounted, shut the door and took the place 
of the driver, who had tied at the sight of drawn swords. Theci 
turning the hordes towanls Paris, he drove on, followed by the , 
tram of the Marechal do C’hatillon. \ 

111 the moantiine, the warning 1 had received sunk deep into 
my mind ; and though 1 resolved to risk everything rather than 
quit Paris without coming to a full e^jdanatLori with llcleii, 
and satisfying myself concerning a thoupand doubts that hung 
upon me, 1 dispatchedCareias w ith Jacques Moequeur to Meaux 
that very night, witli the necessary letters of exchange to pay 
the troop that waited mo at Marigny, and an order for them to 
obey liiiii as myself, in case of my arrest or death ; begging 
him at the same time, in either event, to lead them to Sedan, 
and liead them in the cause of the Count de Soissons. Com- 
balet and Achilles I took with me to the J 16 tel de Soissons, 
hut kept them there only for a moujcnt, while 1 gathered to- 
gether all my papers and effects. After which I gave the J 
whole package into the hands of Achilles, and sending both 
out of the town with their own two horhcs, and a led one for 
me, I bade them wait for mo at the village of Bundy till dusk 
the next night. If I came not then, they had orders to join 
Garcias at Meaux, and tell him that I was arrested. 

All these precautions taken, 1 wrCut to bed and slept. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

It was barely lij^ht the next morninf?, when I was startled by 
hearing some one in Iny sleeping chamber, and, to my still 
greater surprise, perceived a woman. 

The haughtiness and reserve with which the Countess de 
iSoissons had thought fit to treat me had restrained all commu- 
nication between us during my residence in her dweWing to 
tlie mere observance of a few ceremonious forms, and therefore 
it seemed strange that she should either visit me herself at 
such an hour, or even send any of her attendants. Tlie 
person who, not seeing I was awake, approached quickly to- 
wards me, was no other, however, than the pretty little em- 
broidery girl who had brought me the billet from Jean Bap- 
tiste the day before. 

“Monsieur de rOrme!’’ cried she, in a Ioav but anxious 
voice, “for God’s sake, rise ! The exempts are here to take 
you to the Bastille. I will run round and open the door. 
Come through it as quick as you can, and you can escape 
yet. My brother and Jean Baptiste will keep them as long as 
possible.” 

The door to which she pointed was one that communicated 
with a different part of the house, and had been locked ex- 
ternally ever since I had tenanted those apartments. She 
now ran round to open, it, taking care, as 1 heard, to fasten all 
the doors of my suite of rooms as she went, so that I re- 
mained locked in on all sides. I lost no time, however, in 
my toilet, and w'as just dressed when she opened the door on 
the other side, while, at the same time, 1 could distinguish the 
noise of persons wrenching open th6 door of the further ante- 
room. Throe more locks still stood between me and my pur- 
suers ; but without pausing on that account, 1 followed my 
pretty piide through several chambers and passages, till, 
descending a staircase, we entered the garden, and gliding 
behind a tall yew hedge which masked the garden wall, we 
made our way straight to the tower of Catherine dc Mcdicis. 

“ They w ill search here certainly',” said I, pausing, when I 
saw she intended to lead me into the tower. “As soon as they 
find I hn\e quitted my apartments, they will naturally examine 
this place of retreat.'’ 

“■ Hush !*’ ciicd she, “you do not know all its contrivances, 
monseigneur.” Opening the door, she permitted me to enter, 
and following, locked it on the inside. We now climbed the 
^iral staircase, up to the very highest part of the tower, and 
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emerged on the stone platform at the top. Exactly oppositoj 
to the mouth of the staircase which we had ascended, she^ 
pointed out to me one of the large flagstones with which tlio 
observatory was paved, saying, “ You are a strong man — ^ycu 
can lift that.’’ 

I knelt down, and getting my fingers underneath the edge, 
easily raised it up, when I beheld another staircase precisely 
similar to that which we had ascended, and which, passing 
lound and round the tower, exactly followed all the spires of 
the other, tlnis forming a double staircase through the ivliole ' 
building. My pretty companion now triedVhether she could ’ 
herself move the stone ; and finding that she could do so with 
case, as it was scarcely thicker than a slate, she followed me 
down, and drew it in the manner of a trap-door over us. The | 
whole reminded me so much of my flight with the unhappy 
Viceroy of Catalonia, that I hunded my steps as much as pos- 
sible, wdth the remembrance vivid before my mind’s eye, of the 
dreadful scene with which that flight was terminated. 

We arc safe now, mouseigneur,” said my fair guide, with a 
naivete which some men might have mistaken for coquetry ; 
by your leave, "we will not go so fast, for I lose my breath.” 

If we arc safe tlicn, my pretty preserver,” replied I, taking 
a jewel from my finger, which 1 had bought a few days before 
for a dift'erent purpose, “ I have time to thank you for your ' 
activity in saving me, and to beg your acceptance of this ring 
as a remembrance.” 

“ I will not take it myself, my lord,” replied she ; ‘‘but, with 
your leave, I will give it to Jean Baptiste, who has a great 
regard for you, and who scut < me to^ihow you the way, as 
T know all the secret places of the hotel, and neither my 
brother nor he arc acquainted with them.*’ 

“And 1 suppose that Jean Baptiste, then, is to be looked on 
in the light of your loverj^fair lady ?” demanded I. 

“ He is a friend of my brother, the countess’s page,” replied 
the girl ; and theil added, after a moment, “ and perhaps a; 
lover too. I do not see why 1 should deny it. He slept hero 
last night with my brother, to be out of the way of some evil 
that was going on, and they two lying in the gatehouse, first 
discovered that they were exempts who knocked at the gate so^ 
early, and what they wanted.” 

‘“Will you bear a message to Jean Baptiste?” said I. 

“ Tell him that I am not ungrateful for his kindness ; and bid 
him tell his sister, that nothing but that which has this day 
happened would have prevented me from seeing her as I pro- 
mised.” 

“ Uis sister ! ” said the girl ; “ I did not know that he had a 
sister — ^but, hark ! they are searching the tower.” 

As she spoke, I could plainly hear the sound of steps 



treading the other Rtaircase, and passing directly over our 
heads ; and curious was the sensation to feel myself within 
arm’s length of my pursuers, without the possibility of their 
overtaking me. 

They h{i\e broken open the door,” said my companion in a 
low tone. “ We liad better make haste ; for when they do not 
find you in the tower, they may set guards in the streets round 
about.” 

We were by this time near the bottom of the stairs, and the 
light which had hitherto shone in tlirough various small 
apertures in the inasonry of the towcj-, now left us, as m'c 
descended apparently below the level of the ground. My 
pretty little guide, however, seemed to bold herself quite safe 
with me, though the situation was one whicli might have been 
hazardous with many men, and led me on Avithout seeming to 
give a thought to anything but securing my safety, till w'e had 
passed through a long passage, at the end of Avliicli she ])ushed 
open a door, and at once ushered me into a small chamber, 
wherein an old woman was in bed. Startled out of a sound 
sleep, the good dame sat up, demanding who was there. 

“HMs I, aunt! ’tis 1!” rcjdied the girl ; “Avliere is my 
uncle’s cloak I Ob, here ; wrap yourself in that, inonscigneur, 
and take this old hat, and no one will know you. I will tell 
you all about it, aunt,” she added, in answer to a complete 
hurricane of questions, Avhich the old Avoman poured forth 
upon her ; “ 1 Avill tell you all about it Avheii the count is safe 
in the street.” 

“ Is it the count ? Lord bless us ! cried the old woman, 
wiping her eyes, and mistaking me for the Count de Soissons ; 
“ dear me ! i thought monseigneur was safe at Sedan.” 

My fair guide noAV beckoning nic forwanl, I left the old lady 
to enjoy her own Avcmdcvmcnt ; ami leaving a piece of gold for 
the llat and cloak, thrust the one over my brows, and cast the 
other round toy shoulder.^, and procefeded to a second chamber, 
where was an old man at A\ork, who looked up, but asked no 
questions, though probably he saAV his oavu cloak and hat ou 
[ person of a stranger. 

[ Opposite to me stood an open door, evidently leading into a 
small street ; and taking leave of iny c«)uduc tress merely by a 
'mute .sign, I passed out, and to niy surprise found myself in 
the Buc du Four. 

1 had kept my OAvn hat still under the mantle, which was, in 
truth, somcAvhat too small to cover me entirely ; the point of 
my sword, my boots, and almost ray knees, appearing from 
underneath, and betraying a very different station in life from 
that which the cloak itself bespoke. However, as thousands 
of intrigues of every kind are each day adjourned by the first 
4** of the aun that ehiue upon Paris, and as the parties to 
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them must often ho obliged to conceal themselves in many 
a motley dis^isc, 1 calculated that mine would not attract | 
much attention dangerous to myself, if 1 could but escape ’ 
from the immediate vicinity of the II6tel de Soissoiis. I ^ 
therefore walked straight down the Hue du Four, and passing! 
before the new church of St Kustache, 1 gained the liueE 
Montmartre, and thence crossing the lloulcvards, was soon inf 
the country. Pausing under an old etin, the emblematic tree? 
of my family, I cast off the hat and cloak I had assumed,! 
judging that 1 was now bex’ond the likelihood of pursuit, and? 
walked as fast as possible towards Bondy. • I arrived there in J 
about n couple of hours, and found Achilles sauntering tran-S 
quilly before the door, while Combalet swaggered within tof 
the new-risen host, hostess, and servants of the little inn, 
neither of my attendants expecting me for many an hour 3 
to come. I 

My Older to horse was soon ohoyed ; and before mid-day | 
I was safe at Meaux, whore I gave but a temporary rest to my | 
horses ; and being joined by Garcias and the jest of my suite, | 
1 set out again with all speed towards Mouzon. s, 

The necessity of borrowing another person’s name was in I 
those days so frequent with every one, that on my announcing | 
myself to my servants as the young Baron dc Ohatillon, the | 
nephew of the maiechal of that name, I caused no astonish- j 
ment, and they habituated themselves to the new epithet with * 


great facility. .j 

Biding on before with Garcias, 1 now explained to him all j 
that had occurred, which I had not had time to do before. My j 
first piece of news, that Jean Baptiste y^rnault was in existence, ■ 
surprised him as much as it had done m>’self. 

“I would have vow'ed,” said he, ‘’that what 1 saw hefoic me ; 


when I joined you on that morning in the j'ark, Avas nothing '1 
but a heap of earth, which Avould never move, nor breathe, nor 
think again. It is very ei^traordinary ! and now 1 think of it, 
Monsieur de TOrme, I am afraid that I did you some unneces- 
sary harm in the opinion of the Chevalier de Montenero. I)o 
you remember that day, Avhcii we saved him from the fury of 
Gil Moreno ? Well, as 1 was hurrying him away to bis horse, 1 
1 told him that his life itself depended on his speed ; to which \ 
he answered, * I would give life itself to be assured whethei^ f 
Louis de Bigorre did slay him or not alluding to something ^ 
he had been speaking of with you. 1 thought, as you did, that - 
this Jean Baptiste was really dead ; and therefore I replied at 
once, ‘ Slay him ! to ho sure he did — and did right too.’ ’’ ] 

“Good God! Garcias!” cried I. “lie was speaking of . 
another event — of the priest at Saragossa, whose death 1 had 
no more hand in than you had ! ’’ 

I know not how it is, but often iu life one accidental mistake 
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Apr misunderstanding appears to bring on another to all eternity, 
uhere seems occasionally to be something confounding and 
intangling in the very essence of the circumstances in which 
arc placed, which coinmunicatcs itself to everything con- 
lliected with tlicm ; and with one help or another, they go 
jjon through a long chain of errors from the beginning to the 
Jend 

2 My vexation was eviaent enough to mortify Garcias deeply, 
iwithout my saying any more ; and therefore, when he had told 
pine that the chevalier, on receiving the news he gave him, had 
^instantly sprung into the saddle and ridden away in silence, 

dropped a subject on which I felt that I could not speak 
J without irritation, and turned to the coming events. 

' AVe continued our journey as rapidly as po‘*sil)le, and ray 
j,nom de guerre, I found, served me well at all the various places 
. of our halt, as I heard continually that troops were marching 
* in all directions towards the frontier, evidently menacing 
J h^edan, together with every jiarticular that could be commuiii- 
. cated to me respecting their line of march, their numbers and 
j condition ; for all of which infonuation I was indebted to my 
assumed name of Chatillon, the Marechal de Chatilloii himself 
being af'iiointed cominandcr-in-chief of the king's army, or 
rather, 1 might say, the minister’s, fur the monarch was 
calmly waiting the evcut;of the approaching contest at Peiomio, 
without showing that interest in favour of the caidiiial which 
he had hitherto evinced on all occasions. 

Though our horses were weary, we could of course grant them 
no rest till they had carried us over the six leagues that still 
. lay between us and Say le, which, after many misdirections, ^^c 
at last found — a little village cradled in the giant arms of the 
Ardennes. 

My heart somewhat misgave me, lest my respectable recruits 
should have exercised any <'!' their old plundering propensitie.s 
ux>on the peasantry ; and the a]>pearauce and demeanour of the 
comrade they had left behind, to acquaint us with their change 
of position, did not s|>eak much in favour of their regularity 
and discipline : but 1 did them injustice ; and on my arrival, 
though ] found that they had laid many of the antlered peo^dc 
of forest low, and eke added many a magnificent forest hog 
*to their stores of provision, they had not at all molested the 
populace of the country, who, remembering the ravages of 
Mansfelt’s free companions, looked upon my follow'ers as very 
sober and peaceable, soldiers indeed. 

When I arrived, they were in a largo piece of open forest 
ground, between the village and the actual wood. A great 
many old oaks had been cut down there the year before, and 
|$ieir roots had sent out a multitude of young shoots, amongst 
.wdieh the daring, hardy men 1 had engaged, had gathered 
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themselves together in picturesque groups, roasting the venisoi ^jj 
for their evening meal, or elaphoholia, as Achilles termed if 
In the meanwhile the declining sun shone through the lonj 
glades of the forest, sometimes catching bright upon thei 
corslets and morions, sometimes casting upon them a deei 
shadow from any of the ancient trees that remained still stani 
ing ; hut, altogether, giving one of the finest and most cxti 
ordinary pieces of light and shade that ever I beheld. Th^ j 
noise of our horses’ feet made them instantly start up fronj. ; 
their various employments ; and, recognising me for theiftj 
commander, they hailed my arrival with aloud shout. hj 

ThSy were all, as I so<ja found, old soldiers ; and, well awarO 
of the iTifinitc use of discipline even to themselves, they haq^^ 
employed the time of my absence in choosing petty officers fronfg 
among‘<t their own body, and in renewing their old militar^ 
habits and manoeuvres. The system which they had employe#* 
Avas not, perhaps, entirely that which my late military rcadingir 
had taught me theoretically ; but as I saw it would cause in<& 
infinitely loss trouble to ado])t their plan than it would giv£ 
them to acquire mine, as well as be less liable to mistakes, £ 
applied myself to reviewing and manoeuvring then: the whole* i 
of the next day, while I sent Achilles and one of iny servants^ \ 
to Sedan, charged wdth my bills of exchange for paying my^ 
levies, and with a letter to the Count de Soiseons, informing^ j 
him of my success. ? ' 

I felt well assured that all the news I conveyed to hinij i 
w’ould give the count no small pleasure, not only having ful-) 
filled all his wishes in Paris, but brought him a reinforcement 
of nearly three hundred mounted p’oopers, all veterans in 
affairs of war from their ancient profession, and acuminated, ; 
in every point of stratagem from their more recent- pur-^ J 
suits. J !’• 

In the evening Achilles returned, bringing me the money P j; 
required ; and a letter from the prince, together with a rein-; .. 
forcement of tw'eho troopers, whom the count judged might; 
prove serviceable to mo in disciplining my little force. The, 
letter was as gratifying as ever flowed from the pen of man 
and the money, which I instantly distributed amongst my fol4 
lowers, conjoined with the presence of the men-at-arms the|j 
count had sent me, contributed to establish my authority wifti[ 
my recruits as firmly as I could wish ; t];iough I believe that,J^ 
before this came, they were beginning to grumble at the some-i" 
what childish reiteration wdth which I took pleasure in inakingl 
my new troop go through its CA'olutions. At the time, 1 founds 
plentiful excuses in my own mind for so doing ; hut T believe 
now that my feelings were somewhat like those of a boy with 
a new plaything. 

The next morning, according to the commands of the count, 



t recrossod the Meuse hy a bridge of bo(it8 which the Duke de 
^uillon had newly caused to he constructed, and then marched 
tny men upon a little hamlet behind the village of Torcy ; after 
^hich I left them under the command of Garcias, as my ad- 
|lutant ; and, accompanied by my servants, turned my bridle 
wowards Sedan, to communicate with the prince, and receive 
bis further commands. 

fw I arrived at Sedan aU>ut five of the clock. All within the 
akown was the hustle and confusion of military preparation. 
^riimj>ots were sounding, arms w'cre clanging in every dircc- 

{ ^tion : the breastplate, the morion, and the spur, had taken 
Iplace, in the streets, of the citizen’s sober gown, and the man 
^f law’s stiff cap ; and many an accoutred war-horse did 1 
ncounter in iny way to the citadel, more than Sedan had ever 
nown before. The servants that accomjianied me, including 
^chillcs, Combalet, and his companion, Avere nine in number ; 
ind I had taken good care before I left Paris, that they should 
;f)e sufficiently armed to take an active part in the warlike 
goings then in )»reparatioii. !My train, tlieroforc, as 1 rode 
through the streets, excited some attention; and amongst a 
|knot of gentlemen that turned to look, near the citadel, 1 per- 
kseived, to my surprise, the Marquis dc St. Eiic I It may a>c 11 
)be supposed that the sight Avas not particularly gratifying ; 
^nd I was passing on, AAithout taking any notice, hoping that 
pe would not recollect me, from the great change which the 
|few months that had passed had wrought in my appearance. 
[My beard, Avhich, Avlien I had last seen him, had been too short 
5to be allowed to groAv, A\as noAv longer, and cut into the fash ion- 
Hable point of that day ;^my mustachios were long and black ; 
tny form Avas broader, and more manly ; and my skin, which 
f then was pale Avi'th recent illness, Avas now^ bronzed almost to 
|j«tbe colour of mahogany. 

But ho was not one ol tho.sc men who easily forget ; and, 
after looking at me fur a moment, during which the change 
somewhat confused him, he became certain of iny person ; and 
spurring forward with a smiling countenance, in wdiich delight 
to meet with an old friend was most happily and dexterously 
expressed, My dear Count Louis!” cried he, “ 1 am delighted 
to see you. This is one of those unexpected pleasures with 
which that fair jilt, Fortune, sometimes treats us, to make us 
bear more patiently her less agreeable caprices.” 

1 meditated knoclSng bis brains out, but I forbore, on re- 
ffecting that the consequences of any violent proceeding on my 
part might bo highly detrimental to the interest of the prince. 
A moment’s further consideration made me pursue the very 
opposite course to that which 1 had first proposed ; and, smother- 
ing my feelings towards Monsieur de St. Brie as far as I could, 
I reiilied, that the meeting was certainly most unexpected ; 



but that, as I found liiin there, of course I supposed I was 
look upon him as a friend and partisan of Monsieur Je Comte’iS|jj^^ 
“ Of course ! ” replied he. 1 am his highness’s humbl^. 
friend and devoted follower ; though I have yet hardly th^ 
honour of his personal acquaintance, being far belter knowi^j 
to the noble Duke of liouillon. However, here I am, to fight .»j 
side by side with you, my dear count, as I once proposed ; an^Jji 
we will see which" will contrive to getiis throat cut soonest in 
the prince’s service.” , 

“it will certainly not be I,” replied I gravely ; “for wher-^j^ 
ever the battle takes place, however I may c«cert myself therein^jj 
I shall come out of it as unscathed as 1 went in.” 

“ Indeed ! how' so ? ” demanded the marquis. “ Do you weai^i 
a charmed coat of mail, or have you been dipped in Styx ?” 

“Neither,” replied I : “ but it is my fate ! In the calcula-^« 
tion of my nativity, it has been found, that whoever seeks to ® 
take my life, their own shall be lost in the attempt. Two per- 
sons have made the essay — and two have already fallen. 
shall see who will be the third.” 

AVhat I said was simply intended to ‘touch the marquis upon^p 
a spot where I knew he must be sensible ; but the excessive »» 
paleness thj^t came over his countenance was far more than 
expected to behold : it was more than I could s\ippose the mere^. 
fear of having ]»ceu discovered would excite in a man of such ^ 
principles. Could he be superstitious ? I asked myself, — 
a free-thinker, a scej>tic both by an erroneous application ofj^ 
his reason, and by the natural propensity of a sensualist to r©-, . 
ject every ihing but what is material — could he be superstitious V * 
Hut so, in fact, it was, as I soon found more clearly by the ,g 
multitude of questions which he askeu me concerning the per- ^ 
son who had calcula^^t-d my nativity, and given the prediction 
1 had mentioned ; citing, as he did so, the names of all tho^ 
astrologers in Europe, from Nostradamus up to Vanoni himself. | 
After a moment, however, he seemed to be conscious that ho 
was exposing himeclf ; and looking up with a forced laugh, I 
“Dreams! dreams !” said he, “my dear count. How can the j 
stars affect us upon the earth 1 If I were to choobe a way of . 
fooling myself >vith projihecies, a thousand times rather would , 

I follow the art of the ancient Tuscans, and draw my divina- - 
lion from the lightning, which at all events comes near oUi. • 
mortal habitation.” 

“ 1 know you are a sceptic in all such matters,” replied 1 ; j 
and riding on, I left the marquis to muse over the prediction 1 
as he thought fit, reserving to myself the right of calling him ! 
to a personal account for his former conduct towards me, when 
1 should find a fitting opportunity, llis character was then a 
new one to me, and 1 could hardly persuade myself that he did , 
really believe in the dreams which even my reason, all hag- 
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Kdden as it was hy imagination, cast from it the moment 
t had power to follow its direct course. But I have had 
|>ccasion to remark since, that those who reject the truth of 
teligioh are generally as prone as devotees to the dreams of 
puperstitioii. 

1 was iiiimediately admitted into the citadel, and as I was 
dismounting in the court, encountered Varicarville. “ Wel- 
come, welcome back ! J^lonsieur de TOrme,” said he. ‘‘We 
need all friends now to carry through our enterprise ; and 
(Monsieur Ic Oomte tells me, that you not only bring us good 
bews from Paris, but a considerable reinforcement. You come 
ttrom Torcy. What is the news there 1 Bid you .see the eflemy ? 
[When are we likely to prove our strength together 

“I come to seek news myself,” replied I. “No enemies 
bave I seen, but half a dozen soldiers, that we drove over the 
[wooden bridge near Mouzoii. When does rumour say we shall 
[have a battle 

“The day after to-morrow at furthest,” replied Varicarville, 
“if Ijamboy with liis Germans arrives in time. But hie to the 
j)rince, Be rOrme. He expects you, and is now waiting you 
in the 8alot)n, hoping some news from Torcy.” 

1 proceeded to the count’s apartments accordingly, and End- 
ing no one to annouiiee me by the way, 1 entered the saloon 
at once. The Count de Soissons was leaning in a large arm- 
chair, with his head bent forward, and one hand over his eyes, 
while Vanbroo, liis Flemish lute-player, was playing to him 
the prelude of a song. My entrance did not make the prince 
look up, and Vanbroc proceeded. 

The musician ceased, )p\it still the prince kept his hand before 
his eyes, and I could see the tears roll slowly from underneath 
it, and chase one another down his check, so great had been the 
power of the music u{)on him. 

“No more, Vaubroc — ^no ni(»io!” said he, at length raising 
his eyes, “ila! Be I’Orme. You should not have seen me 
thus : hut I was ever more easily vanquished by music than 
hy the sword. But iioiv to business : leave us, Vanbroc.” 

The lutc-i»laycr withdrew, and the }>rince, instantly reco- 
vered fiom the momentary weakness into which he had been 
betrayed, proceeded to question me respecting the minor de- 
\xA\a of my negotiation in Paris. With all that I had done he 
expressed himself infinitely contented, and showed the con» 
fidence which my conduct had inspired him with, by making 
me acquainted with every particular that had taken place at 
Sedan during my absence, together with all his future plans, 
as far as they were formed. 

“To-morrow evening,” said be, “or the next morning at 
furthest, Lamboy, the imperial general, will join us with five 
thousand veteran Germans. As soon as he is prepared to pass 



the river, I also shall cross by the bridge, and, forming 
junction on the other side, we will together ofier battle to 
Marechal de Ohatillon, who has been for some days at 
milly.’’ ( 

“ I believe your highness is misinformed,” replied I ; “ for 
hardly yet five days ago I saw Monsieur de Chatillou in Paris 
and 1 proceeded to inform the count of the circumstances whiclk 
made me so positive of the fact. • ^ 

“He was there last night, however,” replied the county 
“ for one of our scouts watched him pass the Meuse and ad- 
vance some way to reconnoitre Lamboy : hisf person was known, 
and there could be no doubt. At all events, we shall fairly 
offer our enemy battle on the day after to-morrow. Lamboy 
commands the infantry, llouillon the cavalry, and myself the 
reserve. — But what makes you look so grave on my saying 
that Bouillon commands the cavalry ? ” 

“My reason was frankly this, monseiguenr,” replied I. 
“Monsieur de Bouillon has never shown any great regard 
for me ; and I have further this day met a person on whose ' 
conduct towards me I have already ‘expressed myself to your 
highness without restraint — I mean the Marquis de St. Brie.” 
The count started. “ He boasts himself the friend of Mon- ^ 
sieur de Bouillon,” continued I, “ and you may easily ima- ; 
ginc what sort of harmony there can exist between him and 1 
me. The little troop I have levied consisting entirely of J 
cavalry, it will not of course he very pleasant to me to fight i 
side by side with a man who has twice attempted my life ; j 

but however ” j 

“ Stay, De rOrme ! ” said the county “No likelihood exists | 
of that taking place which you antic*patc. Your troop has 3 
been destined by Bouillon and myself for a manmuvre, which ^ 
we are sure you will execute well, and on which the fate of 
the battle may probably depend. If wc can gain the ground 
that wc wish, the cavalry, under the command of Bouillon, 
will remain in th» hollow way till such time as the enemy 
lose somewhat of their compact order ; as soon as ever this is 
ascertained, by a signal from the hill behind, where you may 
have rcmaiked an ancient pillar — ^the signal, remember, is the 
.raising of a red fiag on the pillar — Bouillon advances and 
charges the cavalry .of the enemy ; l>ut some co-operating* 
movement may be neccssfiry to second the efibrts of the duke, 
and, consequently, we have determined to post a body of 
cavalry behind a little wood, to the left of our position. You 
must have seen it. But you shall he furnished with a plan of 
the country, like this on the table. Here, you sec, is the 
^eat wood of the Marfee. Here the little wood to the left, 
joined to the Marfee by this low copse, which 1 shall take care 
to garnish for you with a body of musketeers. Here the high 
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immit, on which, if we have time to reach it, we shall take up 
XV position ; and here the hollow way for Bouillon’s cavalry, 
our body of troopeis must be stationed just behind the wood, 
■om wlicnce you have a full view of the pillar. The moment 
ou see the red llapj, draw out and charf^e the ripht of the 
nemy. You have before you a cfcntlo slope, which is, in 
ruth, the only part of the ground tit for cavalry ; and your 
eing there will have two great advantages ; — that of second- 
ag Bouillon ; and, in case of the enemy attempting to turn 
iir loft flank, that of making his manecuvre fall upon himself, 
t was for this reasoii that I ordered your troop on to the 
lainlet behind Toicy, from whence, on the morning of the 
lattle, you can easily take up your position as wo have ar- 
‘anged. l)o you fully understand ?” 

“ Perfectly,” reidied I ; “ and the arrangement is of course 
nost gratifying to me. Not that any circumstances should 
aave induced me to pursue a private quarrel to the detriment 
af your iiighness’s service. I have already met the Marquis 
do Bt. Brie, and spoken to him, without noticing his attempt 
upon my life.” 

“ You did right, Be rOmie,” rci>lied the count, his brow 
knitting into a sterner frown than I bad ever seen him as- 
sume. But if he has the ins(denco to present himself before 
me, my conduct must be very different. In addition to this 
attempt upon you, he is known to have been the murderer of 
the Count de Bagnol, and strongly suspected of liaving poi- 
soned poor l)e Valen^ais. My own honour and dignity require 
me to have no communion with such a man, let his rank and 
inilueuce be what it injiy. If I can meet with Bouillon, we 
will make such arrangements as will spare me the mortifica- 
tion of publicly repelling this bad man. Como with mo ; w^e 
will see if we can find him.” 

So saying, he took his hat, which lay upon the table, and 
passed into the ante-room. Several O'f his attendants were now 
in waiting, and rising, follow^ed with me into the court, and 
' #>ence into the great squitte before the ch&teau. 

it was a fine sunny evening in July, one of those that seem 
made for loitering in the shade, with some pleasant com- 
listhion, listening to dreamy fanciful talk, and drinking the 
tialxny breath of the summer air. As our misfortune would 
have it, however, the first person we encountered thus em- 
pkflyed was the Marquis dc 8t. Brie himself, who had by this 
time dusmounted ; and, suiTOiinded by a crowd of the most 
k itersons at Sedan, was entertaining them with 

easy flowing conversation which no one knew so well how 
ISpisplay as himself. 1 could tell by the countenances of the 
Hpcikers, and the smile that sat upon the lip of each, the very 
PIme of what was passing ; and 1 could almost fanoy I heard it 



all — the tart jest, the pointed sneer, the amusing anecdote, the! 
shrewd remark, the witty turn, all softened and harmonised hf\ 
the language, which made the company of that infamous maul 
so fascinating and so dangerous. 

The ]>rince, who knew him by sight, was passing on to the 
other side of the square, where the JJuko of Jiouillon was him- 
self inspecting a body of infantry ; but the party of gentlemen 


instantly advanced toward us, and «ue of them, coming a 
step forward, begged leave to make the Marquis do St. Brio 
known to his highness the Count de Soissous. 

“Sir!’’ replied the count, tossing back«the plumes of his 
bonnet^ as if to let every one see that he did not make the 


least inclination to the person thus presented to him ; “ thank* 
Cod ' J know the Marquis de St. Jlrie thoroughly, and seek to j 
know no more of him and thus speaking, he turned his back J 
upon the marquis, and walked forward to the Duke of Bouillon, i 
to whom he explained in a few words hia feelings in regard to| 
tlic other, without, however, at all implicating my .mime ini 
the business. \ 


“ Few^ people can look upon him" with less respect than I i 
do,” said the Duke of Bouillon in reply. ‘‘But he is a man | 
of great wealth and influetice, and though he is here at pre* ' 
sent with only a few servants — ^ivhich I will own strikes me as 
singular — ho promises me a reinforcement of five hundred men 
in three days, which bo very serviceable for the purpose 
of improving our victory tho day after to-mori’ow. Your . 
highness must really allow me 'to ex])lain away your treat- 
ment of liim, in some degree, for he is too influential a person 
to be lost.” ^ 

The count would hardly hear of any qualificatory measure ; 
but, after a rather long discussion, he gave way in some 
degree. “ Well, well,” said he, “ say to him what you like, but 
do not let him come near me, for 1 cannot receive him with 
civility.” • 

‘‘ I will take care that he be kept away,” replied the duke. 

“ The only difficulty will be to make him remain with us at 


We now returned to the citadel ; and the rest of the even- 
ing passed in all the bustle and activity of preparation. The 
service which I was to execute was again and again pointe<^ 
out to me, both by the prince and the Duke of Bouillon, 
the last of whom, probably to animate me to still greater 
exertion, gave unlimited praise to all the arrangements 1 had 
hitherto made, and expressed the utmost confidence in my 
co-operation with himself in the battle that was likely to take 
place. 

Looking on my troop as perfectly secure under the command 
of Garcias, 1 remained at Sedan that night, spending the rest 



bf my time, after I had left the princes, in fitting myself with 
i;he necessary defensive armour, which I had not been able to 
.procure in Paris. This was not done without some difiSiculty 
bven at Sedan ; for the armourers had quite sufficient occupa* 
jtion with the multitude of warlike guests that filled the city. 

When this was accomplished, however, and I possessed my 
morion, back and breast-pieces, taslets, and gauntlets complete, 
I sat down to write a letter to be delivered to my father in case 
of my death in the ensuing battle, and gave full instructions 
concerning it to little Achilles, whom 1 intended to leave at 
8cdan. After thisf 1 paused for a moment at the open windoAV 
of my chamber, watching some thick clouds that came rolling 
over the moon, and thinking of the strange, strong ctiect of 
imagination, which I had there myself experienced, together 
with the extraordinary coincidence of my mother’s death being 
announced to me so soon afterwards. 

As I stood I heard a window below me open, and some voices 
speaking.. What they said at first was indistinct, from the 
noise of a tumbrel rolling across the court ; but that ceased, 
and 1 could plainly distinguish the tone of the Marquis de 8t. 
Brie, saying, “ I tell you, I saw him myself, with the Marquis 
de Souiiis in the other army : if it was not he, it was his spirit, 
lie was paler, thinner, darker, older — but there was every line 
— and yet surely it could not be.” 

“ No, no, my lord 1 ” rcjdied another voice. ‘‘ T saw him as 
dead as a felled ox, and 1 gave him myself another slash 
across the head, to make all sUrc, before 1 threw him into the 
water.” 

“ 1 will trust iny own hand next lime, how^ever,” said the 
marquis. “ Not that 1 doubt you, my good ” 

As he spoke, 1 remembered that I was eaves-dropping ; and 
though, if ever there was an occasion where it might be justi- 
fied, it was then, I felt ashamed to do so, and retired to bed, 
bidding iny servants, however, lock the door of the ante- room 
bel'ore they slept. 


on AFTER XLVIT. 

Towards six o'clock, a heavy rain began to fall ; but that 
‘ did not prevent me from having several messengers from the 
I Count de Soissons — one bidding me make good the hamlet which 
(l occupied, at all rihks ; another informing me that Lamhoy, 
lllth the (Germans and the cannon, had arrived, and would pass 
the next morning early ; and a third, giving me orders to quit 
thd hamlet as silently as possible, hefore daybreak the next day, 
and to take up the position assigned to me. Thk last command 



made me order my men to rest as soon as possible ; and I also| 
threw myself down upon some straw, completely armed except 
my casque ; and after giving about half an hour to some vague 
wandeiing thoughts regarding the morrow, I felt that thought 
was of no use, and addressed myself to sleep. The fear, how- 
ever, ol‘ not waking in time, abridged my slumber to two or 
three hours ; aud rising, I went out of the hovel in which I 
had been lying, to ascertain by the apiJfiarance of the sky what 
o’clock it was. ♦ 

All was dark and silent, though I could hear at intervals the 
neighing of the horses in the enemy’s army^ and could sec the 
long line of dim watch-fires, half extinguished by the rain, \ 
which marked where the veteran Lamboy had taken up his 
ground on the opposite hill. 

Shortly after, the clocks of Sedan struck midnight, and I 
resolved to give my men yet an hour’s sleep, that they might 
be as fresh as possible the next day. 

It was an hour of the deepest and most awful thought for 
me. Every one must feel, the day before he risks his life in 
mortal combat, sensations that assail him at no other time — 
the eager anxiety to know the issue — the doubt, if not the fear, 
of the event — the thought of earth, and all that earth has 
dear — the calculations of cteniity — all that is awful in our 
vague a^nd misty state of being — ^then presses on the mind ; and 
he is tile brave man that looks upon it without shrinking. But 
my feelings were deeper aud more exciting than those of most 
men, because my all was staked upon that battle. If it should 
be won, the Count de Soissons wauld be master of the councils 
of France : the only remaining obstacle between Helen and 
myself might easily be removed. Kaiflc, wealth, power, afibc- 
tion, were all within niy gra.sp ; and never did my heart feel 
what lo> e is, so much as it did that night. But if the battle 
were lost, I had no longer anything to live for : — home, aud 
country, and station, and love, and hope, were all gone ; and 1 
resolved that life al^o should be cast ui>on the die. 

It seemed hut a minute since twelve o’clock had struck, 
when one followed it by the clocks of S^an — so busy had been 
the ideas that hurried through my brain. But action now be- 
came my duty ; aud waking Garcias, wc proceeded to take the 
necessary measures for decamping in silence. « 

No men in the broad universe could have been found better 
calculated for every motion which required secrecy than my 
three hundred ; they provided themselves with forage and 
provisions for il^e next morning, mounted their horses and 
rode out of the hamlet, without even disturbing the regiment 
of infantry that lay beside them : and the only person, 1 
believe, whom we woke out of bis slumber, was a wearied sen- 
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tinel, who, i^Hhout th« excuse of Mercury's wand, had followed 
the example of Argus, and fallen asleep upon his watch. 
Woke suddenly by our passing, he seemed to think the best 
' thing he could do was to fire his piece ; and accordingly 
> snapped it at my head ; but luckily, the priming had fallen 
out while ho slept, and it missed fire. I seldom remember a 
more unpleasant ride than that from Torcy to the heights of 
the Maif4c. The rain« had come on more heavily than ever ; 
the whole way was a long, broken ascent, traversed by 
ravines; and often interrupted by copses ; and the ground was 
so slippery, that our horses could scarcely keep their feet. We 
passed it, however, after much difficulty ; and there was some 
consolation in knowing, that the enemy's army would have to 
vanquish the same obstacles before the battle, if they dared to 
attack us. 

Day began to break heavily as we reached the wood, without 
any sign of the rain abating ; but the smaller detached part 
of the forest, behind which we were posted, formed almost 
entirely of old beeches, gave us better shelter than we could 
have hoped. 

On our arrival, I found that the count, according to his 
word, had already detached a company of musketeers to take 
possession of the copse wood between us aud hismaiu position ; 
and had also sent forward several tumbrils with provisions 
and ammunition in plenty. Together with these was a letter 
for me, containing some further orders, and a very ample com- 
mission under his hand, by which 1 found that the infantry 
beside me were also placed under my command. 

As we were all new troops, there was no jealousy respecting 
seniority of service ; and 1 found the ofiicer of the infantry 
- weU disposed to act with me, especially as all 1 required was 
for his own security. It appeared to me that the copse in 
which he was placed was of much more importanco than had 
been attached to it, as, in case of the enemy possessing himself 
thereof, which would have been easily done by advancing 
through a hollow way to our left, the left flank of the prince's 
focoe was completely weposed. 

To render it then as defensible as possible, I proposed to the 
otlkor ofiicer to employ our spare time in throwing up a strong 
breast^Ktrk of earth and boughs before it ; and all our men 
Betdng to work with great eagerness, before seven o'clock we 
ha<| jgompleted a line, which placed it in comparative oh- 
scurtty. 

To?rards eight the rain ceased ; and for the rest of the day 
merely came down in occasional showers. It had been hitherto 
am thick, that the line of the Meuse, and even the town of 
had been scarcely distinguishable ; but now it ^ew up 



like a curtain, and I could see the troops of Lamboy descending { 
towards the bridge of boats, and gradually passing the river, 
in as fine unbroken order as if on a review. 

Shortly after, the bridge of Sedan began to be occupied ; 
and pennons, and plumes, and standards, and Hashing arms, 
and all the pageantry of war, announced that the princes 
were on their march to form their junction with the imperial 
army. My eye then turned anxiously towards Torcy, but all 
was still in the camp of the enemy : and I saw the two allied 
armies approach near and more near, and then unite, unop- 
posed and seemingly almost unnoticed. • 

Winding in and out of the ravines and over the hills, the 
army of the princes now began to mount towards the heights | 
on which 1 was stationed ; and it was near nine o'clock before 
the report of a cannon announced that the MaT6chal de Oha- 
tillon intended to take any notice of their movements. 

No time, however, was now to l>e lost ; and making my men ^ 
refresh both themselves and their horses, 1 waited impatiently ^ 
for the arrival of the army. All sombre thoughts, if I had ; 
entertained any such before, now vanished like mists before 
the sun. Tlfe sight of the moving hosts — the recollection of 
all that was that day to be won — the thoughtless aspiration 
which all young minds have for glory — the love of daring 
natural to my character — all stimulated me on the onward J 
path ; and slow, slow did I think the approach of the forces, as, 
winding their way over the wet and slippery ground, they ad- ^ 
vanced towards the position which they proposed to take up. s 

For some time, as they came nearer, I lost sight of them ; 
in the hollow way ; but a little after ten the advance-guard i 
began to appear upon the heights, and look their ground with 
the left resting upon the copse. Regiment after regiment now 
presented itself, and I could see them, one following another 
across the underw^ood, defile to the places assigned to them, 
but lost them one by one in a few minutes after behind the 
wood of the Marfeo. 

The sounds of the iiiimpets, however, the loud commands of 
the officers, the crashing and creaking of the ammunition 
carts, all assured me of their proximity ; and in a few minutes 
after, one of the prince’s equerries rode up to ascertain that 1 
had arrived, and to tell me that no alterations had been made* 
in the dispositions of the day before. I pointed out to him 
the work we had constructed ; and in a short time afterwards 
he returned by the prince’s express command to thank me, and 
inform me of bis high approbation of what bad been done. 

While we were still speaking, the enemy began to appear on 
the opposite slope, and in a moment afterwards a discharge of 
artillery from beneath the hill, gave notice that the battle was 
commenced upon our right, where the infantry of Lamboy 



were still making their way up to the heights. The sound of 
the cannon, so much nearer to me than I expected, 1 will own, 
made me start ; but springing at once Into the saddle, lest any 
one should see fear in what in truth was but surprise, 1 rode 
round alone to a spot where, through the trees, I could sec 
what was passing in the hollow. 

The smoke of the cannon greatly impeded my sight ; but I 
could perceive a body of the enemy’s pikemen in the act of 
charging the German infantry, who were borne back before my 
eyes near two hundred yards, but still maintained their order. 
Every step that they yielded, my heart beat to be there, and 
lead them back to the charge ; but then again, I thought that 
if 1 might be permitted to charge the flank of the pikemen 
with my men-at-arms, I could drive them all to the devil. 

At that moment my eye fell upon a group of oflicers gathered 
upon a little knoll, in the front of whom was evidently the 
Count de Soissons, dressed in a suit of steel armour 1 had seen 
in his apartments, and accompanied by an elderly man in 
German unifonn, whom I concluded to be Lamboy. The count 
was pointing with his leading stall' to the retreating infantry 
of his left wing, while the other seemed to Id^k upon the 
whole with the utmost composure. In a moment after, an 
equciry sot off from the count’s party, and a company of our 
musketeers instantly wheeled upon the flank of the pikemen, 
and drove them back under a tremendous tire, while the Ger- 
mans again advanced and took up their position as before. 

The smoke of the musketry now interrupted my view in 
that direction ; and turning round, I found that 1 had insen- 
sibly advanced so far as to be out of sight of the pillar from 
whence the signal w'as to be displayed. Hiding back as fast 
as I could, 1 rejoiued my troop ; but no signal had yet been 
made ; and as l^looked up towards the bill, where I expected 
every moment to behold it displayed, all was clear, calm, and 
quiet; offering a strange contrast* to the eager and deathful 
struggle upon which 1 had just been gazing. 

“We shall not be long now, Garcias,” said 1, riding up. “ Is 
?dl ready?” 

- .fje assured me that it was ; and, passing along from man to 
AMP, I spoke a few words to each, telling them that the in- 
•miitry bad already repulsed the enemy, and that we might 
soon expect to be called upon ; saying everything I could 
tluiik of to animate them to exertion, and beseeching them 
not to let the love of plunder induce them to separate before 
the battle was completely gained. 

They all made me the most solemn promises in the world 
not to lose their discipline, to which of course I attached due 
agrddence ; believing it to be just as probable for a tiger to 
^Ijlttaiidon bloodshed, as for them to resist plunder even for a 



moment. A vigorous and effective charge, however, I knew to i 
be the great object desired ; and I doubted not from their 
whole tone and bearing that they would effect it as well as I ! 
could desire. ! 

In the meanwhile the din increased. We could every now 
and then hear the dull, measured sound of the charging of 
horse, mingled with the continued firing of the musketry, and 
at intervals a discharge of cannon ; while the smoke, rolling 
over the wood, reached even the spot where wo stood, and 
made me fearful lest I should lose sight of the signal-pillar. 

Every minute I thought the sign must beqnade, and no lan- 
guage t;an express the impatience I began to feel as the mi- 
nutes flew by and it did not appear. The firing appeared to 
me to grow less ; and I felt angry that the battle should be 
lost or won, without my presence. No longer able to bear it, 

I rode on about twenty yards to the corner of the wood. The 
whole scene was covered with white wreaths of smoke, but the 
greater part of the attacking army was now displayed upon 
the same plain with ourselves ; and I could see that the battle 
was far from concluded, though the attack of the enemy upon 
our position was languishing, and his troops considerably 
broken and disordered. Small parties of horsemen, separated 
from their regiments, were scattered confusedly over the 
]>lain. Groups of men on foot, carrying the more distinguished 
wounded to the rear, appeared here and ther^ through the 
smoke. Aides-dc-camp riding from spot to spot, and officers 
endeavouring by bustle and activity to reanimate the flagging 
energies of their soldiers, were seen hurrying about in aU 
])arts of the enemy’s line ; and I looked upon the whole scene 
as 1 have often done upon a disturbed *ant-hill, where I have 
seen confusion and hurry in every member of the insect popu- 
lace, without being able to divine their operations or under- 
stand their movements. 

Column after column, as I stood and watched, was brought 
up against our battalions, but each after a discharge of mus- 
ketry turned off as from a stone wall. Not three hundred 
yards from me was a dense mass of cavalry, and I could see 
its officers endeavouring to animate their men to the charge. 

At that moment 1 looked back. The red flag was displayed 
from the pillar ; and, spurring back to the head of my troop, L 
led them out from the wood. 

Their impatience had been nearly equal to my own ; and, 
as the whole field of battle opened before them with all the 
thrilling and exciting objects it presented, they gave a loud 
and cheering hurrah, which seemed to be answered by a 
flourish of trumpets at the very same moment, from the 
cavalry of the Duke of Bouillon that just appeared above the 
hill, about a quarter of a mile from us. The flourish and the 



shout acted as a signal of concert A moment sufficed to put 
my troop in order ; and pointing onward to the enemy with 
my sword, while my heart heat so as almost to deprive me of 
breath, I gave the word “ Charge ! ” Onward we galloped like 
lightning, treading on many of the dead and dying in our pas- 
sage : the ground seemed to vanish under our horses’ feet, tlic 
0{)en space was passed in an instant. Nearer, and nearer, and 
nearer, as we came, ea^:h individual adversary grew into dis- 
tinctness on our eyes. We passed the fiat like a cloud-shadow, 
sweeping the plain. We reached the brow of the descent, and 
hurled down tne side of the slope upon the flank of the enemy, 
like an avalanche upon a forest of pines, we bore them head- 
^ long before us. Charged at the same moment by the Duke of 
; Bouillon in front, and surprised by our headlong onset from so 
I* unexpected a quarter, the enemy’s cavalry were borne back 
> upon their infantry, broken, dispersed, trampled down. The 
’ infantry threw down their anus and fled ; many of the cavalry 
f' turned their reins and galloped from the field ; and though 
r some fought still hand to hand, it was with but the courage of 
' despair ; for the army of Ohatillon was by that one charge 
thrown into complete route. 

One officer in mil armour seemed to single me out ; and, not 
willing to disappoint him, I turned my horse towards him. Par- 
rying a blow he was making at my neck, just above the gorget, 
I returned it with the full sweep of my long heavy sword. It cut 
[ sheer through the lacings of his casque, which another blow 
■ dashed from his head ; when the face of a young man pre- 
sented itself, whom 1 remembered as the somewhat hasty youth 
1 had seen with Monsieur de Ohatillon in Paris. 

“ Will you quarter P’ said I. 

“Never I” replied he, aiming another blow at my head ; but 
at that moment, Oombalet de Carignan, who was behind me, 
' fired a pistol at him, the bail of which passed right through 
his head. Ho sprang up iii the saddle, his sword fell from his 
hand, and his horse, freed from the rein, galloped away wildly 
over the field. 

1 had no time to see further what became of him ; though, 
when I lost sight of him in the confusion, the horse was still 
rushing on, and the rider — though dead, I feel sure — still in the 
^saddle ; hut by this time, although all had passed like light- 
ning, my troo])crs were far before me ; and, notwithstanding 
the endeavours of Garcias to keep them together, were sepa- 
rating and pursuing the fliers one by one. I hurried forward 
to unite my efiorts to those of the brave Spaniard ; hut just as 
1 came up, a small peloton of the enemy^s infantry, that had 
kept together near some valuable baggage, gave us one parting 
volley before they fled, and to my deep regret I beheld Garcias 
fall headlong from his horse. 



Springing to the ground, I raised his head on my kneeS; 
and SB.W that the bullet had gone through his corslet ju£rt 
above the lower rim. ‘^Jesu Maria!’' cried he, opening hiflj 
eyes, from which the light of life was fleeting ^fast — “Jesu 
Maria 1 — ” 

‘‘ I am afraid you are badly hurt, Garcias,’^ cried I, mop 
painfully affected by his situation than I could have imagined 
I am dying, senor 1” muttered he in Spanish — “I an 
dying ! Thank you for your care — your kindness. It is vaiil 
— I am dying ! Oh, Senor — Francois Derville I that unhappy 
man— do you remember — ^how I slew him ai the mill ! 1 wish ] 
had not done it — I can see him now ! — Oh, 1 wish 1 had noij 
done it — Sancta Maria ! ora pro—” J 

The heavy cloud of death fell dully down upon the deal j 
bright eye. Fire, and soul, and meaning, passed away, and t 
Garcias was nothing. 1 

1 bade my servants who were still with me, carry him to the , 
rear ; and springing on my horse again, galloped forward, , 
see if I coubl restore some order to my troop. ; ; 

lly this time, however, all was confusion. The field wai \ 
scattered with small parties of horsemen riding here and therej ' 
and cutting down or making prisoners the few of the enem^ 
that remained. Nothing was to be seen but heaps of dead andl} 
dying, masterless horses flying over the plain, cannon imd|i 
waggons overturned, long flies of prisoners, and groupv of 
stragglers plundering the fallen ; while part of the village os 
Ohaumont appeared burning on our right, and towards the leM 
was distinguished a regiment of the enemy, who had Btil&j 
maintained their order, and were retreating over the opposit^j 
hill, fast but firmly. The rear-rank was seen to face about aw 
every twenty or thirty yards, and by a heavy regular fire drivefj 
back a strong body of cavalry that hung upon their retreat 
Gathering together about twenty of my men, 1 rode as 
as 1 could to the spot, ^and arrived just at the moment th#' 
enemy faced and gave us a volley. If I may use the ex-t 
}>ression, it made our cavalry reel, and more than one emptyjt 
saddle presented itself ; but what engaged my attention was,'] 
to behold in the oflScer commanding this last regiment of; 
the enemy, the Chevalier de Montenero. 

As I was gazing at him, to assure myself that my eyes 
not deceive me, the Duke of Louilloii rede up, and demanded! 
where were the greater part of my men, iti a tone that did nog 
particularly please me. “ They are where the greater part on 
your own arc, my lord,” replied I ; ** some dead, some plunder-? 
ing, some following the enemy.” ^ 

“ If that be the case,” rejoined he sharply, ‘‘you bad better; 
go and join them yourself ; for Monsieur dc TOrme and half a] 
dozen men arc no service to me.” 



“ You speak rudely, Monsieur de Bouillon,” replied I ; 
< and metninks on a day of such victory as this, you might 
onduct yourself differently to one who has shared in the dan- 
ers of toe struggle, whether he shares in its advantages or 
inot.” The duke’s visor was up, and he coloured highly ; but 
Iwithout waiting for reply, I turned my rein, and rode away. 
i My men, who had only followed me in the hope of more 
lighting, seeing me leaye the spot where it was. going on, 
(turned to the trade they liked next in degree, and separated 
)to plunder as before. Without caring much how they em- 
ployed themselves /or the moment, I rode back towards the 
tpot where 1 had before seen the Count de Soissons, and push- 
ing my horse up the hill, I saw him still posted on a little emi- 
nence, with a group of his officers and attendants at the dis- 
tance of about a dozen yards behind him — he seeming to enjoy 
,^he sight of the field he had w^on, and the others apparently 
idiscussing with some animation the events that had lately 


^ Silence had now comparatively resumed her reign ; for 
though a straggling fire might he heard from time to time, 
'mingled with distant shouts and cries, the roar of the battle was 
itself over. The ground between me and the prince also — a 
^pace of al)Out a hundred and fifty yards — was clear and unoc- 
eupied ; but being upland, it of course delayed my horse’s 
progress. 

’ Happy, happy, had I been able to have passed it sooner ! 
./list as 1 was mounting the rise, a horseman dashed across the 
top like lightning — reined in his horse a moment before the 
2 ount — I heard the report of fire-arms. The horseman gal- 
loped on, and I saw the |.rince falling from his horse. 

The noise called the attention of those that were near ; and 
when 1 arrived they had gathered round the count, and were 
untying his casque ; hut all that presented itself was the cold 
blank face of the dead. Above the right eye-brow was the 
wound of a pistol-ball, which must have gone directly into the 
brain ; and the brow and forehead were scorched and black- 
med with the fire and smoke of the pistol — so near must have 
mn his miirderer. 

f Thus died Louis Count de Soissons, in the moment of triumph 
xnd victory — triumph turned to mourning, victory rendered 
fruitless by his death I 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 


“ Ah ! Monsieur de POrmc ! cried He Biquemont, the prince'll 
iirst * ecuyer de la main/ as I gallope(^ up. Here is a dreadn 
ful catastrophe ! Monsieur le Comte, 1 am afraid, has acci- 
dentally shot himself. Twice during this morning I have seen 
him raise the visor of his casque with the muzzle of his pistol, 
and I«warned him of the event.'’ 

“ No, He Iliquemont ! ” replied I. “ No ! the count has been| 
murdered ! Look at his pistols ; you will find them charged. 
As I rode up the hill, 1 saw a horseman pass him, I heard a 
pistol fired, and beheld the count fall.” 

“I saw a horseman ride away also,” cried one of the attend- ^ 
ants : “ he wore a green plume, and his horse, which was a ' 
thorough barb, had a large white spot on his left shoulder.” \ 

“ I know him, then ! ” replied I, “ and I will avengo this on ^ 
his head, or die.” So saying, I turned and galloped down in r 
the direction which the horseman had taken, without seeing > 
or caring whether any one followed me or not. ] 

Certain that the assassin had betaken himself to the hollow 
way, I felt sure that, whether he went straight forward, or 
crossed over the hill,,! must catch a glance of him If I rode 
fast. I was mounted on the noble horse the unhappy prince 
had himself given me ; and, as if feeling that my errand was 
to avenge his lord, he fiew beneath me like the wind. I was 
just in time ; for I had scarcely reached the bottom of the 
glen when I saw a hat and green feather sinking behind the 
hill to the right. I spurred across it in an instant, and at the 
distance of about one hundred and fifty yards before me, in the 
ravine below, I beheld the same horseman I had but too surely 
marked before, now galloping as if he well knew that the 
avenger of blood was behind him. 

The ravine led into a road with which I was acquainted ; 
He Retz and myself having followed it on our return from 
Sedan to Paris. It was the worst a fugitive could have taken, 
for it had scarce a turning in its whole length ; and, once w9 
were both upon it, the chase of the assasSin became a matter 
of mere speed between my horse and his. They were as nearly 
matched as it is possible to conceive ; and for more than four 
miles which that road extended, I did not gain upon him forty 
yards. 

At length, however, the path was traversed by the little 
river Bar, broad and spreading, but scarcely deeper than a 
horse's knee. The bridge was built of wood, old and insecure ; 



kud he that I pursued took the riyer in preference. In the 
~*dst his horse^s foot slipped, and fell on his knees. His rider 
[)ught him up ; but the beast was hurt, his speed was over. 
,nd before he had gained twenty lengths on the other side, I 
as up with him, and my hand upon his bridle-rein. 

« Turn, villain ! Turn, murderer !” cried I, “ and prepare to 
ttle our long account together. This day, this hour, this mo- 
[ent, is cither your last or mine.** 

By my faith, Monsieur de I’Orme,” replied the Marquis 

St. Brie — ^for to him it was spoken — you hold very strange 
Aauguage ; but you had better quit my rein ; my attendants 
^re within call, and you may repent this conduct. Are you 
^nad \ 

^ From whatever accident it happened, his attendants were 
idently not within call, or he would not have fled so rapidly 
om a single man. While he spoke also, I saw him slip his 
[hand softly towards his holsters, and in another moment most 
irobably 1 should have fared the fate of the Count de Soissons ; 
lUt before he could reach his pistol, 1 struck him a violent 
^..dow with my clenched gauntlet that dashed him from his 
Pliorse. 1 sprang to the ground, and he started up at the same 
^mpment, laying his hand upon his sword. 

? **Braw! draw, villain I’* cried I. “It is what I seek! 
5draw ! ** 

K “ Doubtless,” replied he with a sneer, that he could not re- 
I Strain even then, while at the same time fury and hesitation 
5 were strangely mingled in his countenance — •“ doubtless, when 
4 you aie covered with a corslet and morion, and I am without 
any defensive arms.** 

“ That difference shall soon be done away,** cried I, casting 
^ away my casque, and unbuckling my corslet, while 1 stood 
, between him and his horse, and kept a wary eye upon him lest 
1 he should take me at a disadvantage ; but he had other feel- 
^ ings on the subject it seems, for before 1 was prepared, he said 
[ in a faltering tone, “ You have told me yourself, that whoever 
seeks your life shall die by your hand. The combat with you 
is not equal.” 

“Fool !” cried I, “fool ! You, a murderer, and infidel ! Arc 
you superstitious ? but draw, and directly, for I W'ould not 
kill you like a dog. Think of the noble prince you have just 
slain — think of the" unhappy Bagnol, the proofs of whose in- 
nocence and your treason are now upon my person.’* 

“ 11a!*’ cried he, suddenly drawing his sword, “have at you 
then. You know too much! At all events, ’tis time ^at 
one should die.” 

So saying he waited not for mo to begin the attack, but 
himself lunged straight at my breast. The struggle was long 
and obstinate. He was an excellent swordsman, and was be- 
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sides better armed for such an encounter tkan I, kis sword bein 
a long Toledo rapier^ while mine was a heavy-edged broads woaj ; 
which would thrust, it is true, but was ponderous and un wield | 
1 was heated too, and rash, from almost every motive that cou; 
irritate the human heart. He had sought my own life — I 
had taken that of one 1 loved and esteemed— he had snatchy 
from me all the advantages of success and victory, at the va 
moment they seemed given into my hand. Thus, anger mac 
me lose my advantage ; and it was not till a sharp wound j 
the shoulder taught me how near my adversary was my equa ; 
that 1 began to fight with caution and coelness. \ 

The glaring of his deadly eye upon me showed me no 
whenever he meditated a thrust that he fancied certain ; an > 
I could perceive, as he saw the blood from my shoulder trick] ! 
over the buff coat 1 had worn under my corslet, a smile ( 
triumph and of sanguinary hope curl his lip, as his faith in th 
astrologer’s prophecy gave way. ; j 

A wound in the neck soon turnc^ his smile into an expro 
sion of mortal wrath, and making a double feint, which i I 
thought certain, he lunged full at my heart. I was prepare I 
— ^parried it instantly — luuged before he could recover, , 
the hilt of my sword knocked against his ribs, while the ppin 
shone out under his left shoulder. He felt that he was slain ' 
but, grappling me tight with the last deathly clasp of as 
piring revenge, he drew his poniard, and attempting to drivli 
it into my heart, wounded me again in the arm. With dim 
culty 1 wrenched it from him, and cast him back upon th| 
ground, where, after rolling for a moment in convulsive agonw 
and actually biting the earth with his teeth, he expired wittf 
a hollow groan and a struggle to start upon his feet. | 

So keen, so eager, so hazardous had been the strife, tha| 
though I became conscious some spectators had been added 
to the scene of combat, I had not dared to withdraw my ey^ 
for an infant to ascertain who they were. When it wai^ 
ended, however, "a voice cried out, Nobly done ! brave] v 
fought ! Pardie, one does not see two such champions ever|t 
day !'*’ and turning round, 1 found myself in presence of a^ 
old officer, accompanied by another little man on horsebaclil 
together with about twenty musketeers on foot. ^ 

“ And now pray tell us, sir,” demanded the officer, “ whol 
you are, and whether you are for the kiffg or the princes 1 j 
1 ca 4 save him that trouble,” interrupted the little man whei 
accompanied him. “ This, Monsieur dc Chevalier,” he con-| 
tinued, is Monsieur le Coiutc de I’Orme, the dear friend and 


ally of the highness the Count de Boissons, and one of the 
chiefs of the rebels ; and let me tell you that you had better, 
put irons on both his hands and feet, for a more daring and 
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i ore cunninc plotter never tied an honest man to a tree in a 
d.” 

I shall certainly use no such measures against so hrave a 
ier as this young gentleman seems to be,” replied the oflScer. 
^ve^theless, you must surrender yourself a prisoner, sir,” 
kdded, “ without you can show that this old man speaks 
8ly.” 

He speaks truth,” replied I. " Do with me what you like 
am very careless of the event.” 

From your despairing tone, young sir,” observed the of- 
*, ‘‘I conclude tlfat your party has lost a battle, and that 
tillon has gained one ” 

8o far from it,” replied I, " that never did any one suffer 
nore complete defeat than the Marechal de Chatillon 
j^Jiis day. His cannon, his baggage, and his treasure, are all in 
l&e hands of the Duke of Bouillon ; and he has not now one 
^an upon the ffcld of battle but the dead, the wounded, and 
lOe prisoners.” 

^ “God of heaven!” cried the old officer, deeply affected by 
fS te news. “ Sir, you are surely too brave a man to tell me a 
«|j ilsehood 1” 

Kj “ J speak the truth, upon my honour,” replied I ; “and more 
i^waiTi you that, if you do not speedily retreat, you will have’ 
.5i^e cavalry of the princes upon yon.” 

^ “ We must take you with us, however,” answered the other. 
I ? j Some one look to the young gentleman’s wounds, for I see he 
3 1 bleeding.” 

^ . My sword was now taken from me, my wounds were ban- 
•4 Jaged up, as well as the circumstances permitted ; and being 
i'daced upon my horse, I was carried to the end of the road, 
i vherc I found that the soldiers who had made me prisoner 
in fere only the advance party of a regiment that had been hur- 
il ying to loin the anny of the king. The old officer with 
t vhom^ I had spoken was the Count de Lagnerol,€lheir com- 
f dander, Avho, having heard the distant report of cannon, to- 
't 'ether with the rumours which spread fast among the peasantry, 
^ad ridden forward to gain some further information, and had 
Kome up junt before the death of the Marquis de St. Brio. 

The regiment immediately retreated to Le Chesne, and 
Ijiuriug the time I remained with it, I was treated with every 
Ijort of lenity and kindness by its commander ; but this only 
Slasted for a day ; for the Mar6chal de Chatillon having joined 
I -he regiment at Le (’hesne, and collected together the scattered 
^^.mnants of his army, sent me prisoner to Mezieres, under a 
' ,argc escort, making me appear, by his precautions, a person of 
inuch more consequence than I really was, probably thinking 
>1*' a prisoner of some import might do away, in a degree, the 



humiliating appearance of his defeat. Perhaps, however, ^ 
did him wrong ; but I must confess, at the time, I could sej 
no other object in sending me from Rethcl to Mezieres undcj 
a strong detachment of cavalry. 

At Mezieres I was consigned to a siujiU room in the chateau: 
which, though not a dungeon, approached somewhat near it i] 


point of comfort ; and here plenty of time had 1 to relJect aj 
iny leisure over the hopelessness of any situation. AVithth 
death of* the Count de Soissons, every dream of my fancy ha- 
died also ; and all that I could do, was to turn my eyes upo 
the past, and brood despairingly over the cielights of the yeart 
goncjhy, with thoughts cold, unfruitful, agonising — as the spif 
rits of the dead are said sometimes to hover round the treat, 
suros they, amassed in their lives, at once regretting their los4^f 
and grieving that they had not used them better. & 

Thus hour after hour slipped away, each one a chain o|| 
heavy, painful minutes, gloomy, desolate, death-like. My gaoleii 
was a gaoler indeed. For several days he continued to bring mei 
my food, without interchanging wifh me one word ; and hii ; 
looks had anything in them but consolation. At length, on th( 
seventh morning, 1 think it was, he came with another lib | 
himself, bearing a heavy set of irons, and told me 1 must sub 1 
mit to having them put on my legs and arms. * , | 

Of course I remonstrated against the degradation, urgee ! 
my rank, and asked the reason of the change. „ 

“ Because you are condemned to death,” replied he. “ Thai . 
is enough, is not it ? ” | 

Condemned to death!” I exclaimed, ‘’without a trial i j 
It is false — it cannot be.” \ 

“ You’ll find it too true, when tlujy strike your head ofF,”| 
replied the gaoler ; aud Avithout further information left me to s 
my own thoughts. 1 had before given up life, it is true — I had I 
fancied that I cared not for it, now that I had lost all tha^l 
made liff^ear — but nevertheless, I found that the love on' 
being lingered still, ntid that 1 could not think, witliout 
shudder, on the fond fellowship betwixt body and soul being>^J 
dissolved for ever. For ever ! the very word was awful ; and^; 
that fate which I had never shrunk from, which 1 had often\!, 
dared, in the frenzy of passion or the folly of adventure, ac>|‘ 
quired new strange ten’ors when 1 viewed it face to fa«e,|' 
slowly advancing towards me, with a calm inevitable step. M 
While I sat thinking upon death, and all the cold and^ 
cheerless ideas thereunto associated, a gay flourish of trumpets 
was borne upon the wind, jarring most painfully with all myl 
feelings. The sounds came nearer, mingled with shout, and^ 
acclamation, and applause : and then, the evident arrival of 
some regiments of cavalry took place in the court of the ch^b- 



lau where I was confined ; for there was the clanging of the 
and jingling of the arms, and the cries of the com- 
anders, and all the ontcry and fracas of military discipline, 
uring the whole day tlie noise continued with little inter- 
mission 4 and though I would have given worlds for quiet, 
aiet was not to he had. 

It was about four o’clock, and the rays of the summer sun 
ere gleaming through# the high windows of my prison, 
indling in my bosom the warm remembrance of nature’s free 
ttd beautiful face, when the gaoler entered, and told me I 
lust follow him. l^ose ; and being placed between two sol- 
iers, 1 was marched through several of the long passages of 
ie chdmteau, as fast as my irons would permit, to a small' 
nte-room, where, being made to sit down upon a bench, I 
m soon after joined by one or two others manacled like 
lyself. 

, Here we were kept for some time, with guards at all the 
loors, and the gaoler standing by our side, without affording 
look or word to any one. A.t length, however, the sound of 
UFsons speaking approached the door of what seemed the 
kner chamber ; and, as it opened, 1 heard a voice which, how- 
|yer unexpected there, I w'as sure was that of the Chevalier do 
jklohtenero. 


[ The sound increased as he came nearer, and I could distinctly 
[lear him say, “ Your eminence has promised me already as 
inuch as I could de.sire — the enjoyment of my fortune, and my 
station in France. All else that you could properly grant, or 
{ could reasonably request, depends, unfortunately, upon papers 
jUrhich arc, I am afraid, lost irrecoverably ; and 1 have only to 
thank you for your patient hearing, and the justice you have 
Jione me.” 

i As he spoke, the chcvalior came forward accompanied, as 
w as the door, by Richelieu himself, who seemed to do him 
pie high honour of conducting him to the thre^ld of his 
Eabinet. , ^ 

^ “ Monsieur le Comte de Bagnol,” said the minister, to my 
Infinite surprise and astonishments addressing by this name 
^im whom 1 had always been taught to call the Chevalier de 
Montenero, what 1 have done is nothing but wliat you had a 
right to claim. Your splendid actions in this last campaign 
prove too well your attachment to the king and the state, for 
tae to refuse you every countenance and protection in my 
power to give; and believe me, if the letters, and the marriage 
— ^'fioate you allude to, can by any means be recovered, every- 
^ that you could wish will bo rendered easy. In the mean- 
, ) the king’s gratitude stops not here. We look upon the 
ity of the greater part of the army to have depended upon 



your ex6r<}ion^ and we must think of some means of rewardmg| 
it in the manner most gratifying to yourself. You will noM 
leave Mezieres for a few &ys — ^before then you shall hear fromi 
me.” , j 

The chevalier, or rather the Count dc Bagnol, took his leava 
and withdrew, without casting his eyes upon any of thw 
'Wretched beings that lined the side of the ante-room. Mw 
heart swelled, but I said nothing ; ami^ in a moment after, wal| 
myself called to the presence of the minister. J 

lie was seating himself when 1 entered ; and as he tumed| 
round upon me, very, very different was thp aspect of his darM; 
tremendous brow from that which 1 had beheld on anothew 
occasion. The heavy contemplative frown, the stem piercin®^ 
eye, the stiff' compressed lip, the blaze of soul that shone ouSi 
iu his glance, yet the icy rigidity of his features, all seemed t4j 
say, “ I am fire in my enmities, and marble in my determiaa4,! 
tions and well spoke the inflexible spirit that dwelt withml. 
When 1 thought over the easy flowing conversation which hadl^ 
passed between me and that very iflan, his unbent brow^ hi^j 
calm philosophi.sing air, and compared the whole with the iroi^ 
expression of the countenance before me, 1 could scarcely be-f, 
lieve it had been aught but a dream. i'j 

“ Well, Sir Oouut de TOrme,” said he, in a deep hollow tdnefi 
of voice, “ you have chosen your party. You have abandonodt 
an lionourable path that was open to you. Of your own free? 
will you attached yourself to treason and to traitors, and you* 
now taste the consequences.” |i 

“ Your eminence,” replied I calmly, for my mind was madel 
up to the worst, “is too generous, 1 am sure, to triumph overf, 
the fallen.” • i 

“I am so,” answered Richelieu'; “and therefore I sent fori 
you, to tell you that, though no power on earth can alter yourj 
fate— and you must die ! — ^yet 1 am willing that any alleviatingl 
circumstan(^ which you may desire should be granted you i3 
the interim.” , T 


“I have heard,” replied I, “that no French noble can be ^ 
judged, without being called for his own defence. It is a law. 
not only of this country, but of the world — is a law of' 
reason, of humanity, of justice ; and 1 hope it will not be di»- ^ 
pensed with for the purpose of condemning me.” « 

“ You have heard truly, sir,” replied tW cardinal. “ No one ^ 
can be condemned witnout being heard^ except it can be : 
proved that he has knowingly and intentionally fled from the \ 
pursuit of justice ; he is then condemned, as it is termed, ^ par \ 
contumace.’ It was not at all difficult to prove your flight, I 
and you were condemned by the proper tribuna', together with > 
the Duke of Guise and the Baron de Bee. You are the only 



n et made prisoner ; and though perhaps the least guilty 
e three, the necessity unfortunately exists of showing 
I them, by the execution of your sentence, that no hope exists 
for them. — Have you anything to ask 1 " 

? “ Merely,’^ replied I, that time and materials may be al- 
Wved me to write some letters of great consequence to my 
Tamily and others.” 

] “ What time do you require ?” demanded Richelieu. “ The 
|day of your execution rests with me. Name your time your- 
jself ; but remember that, if you ask longer than absolutely 
pecessary for the purpose you have mentioned, you are only 
prolonging hours of miserable expectation, after all hope of 
life is over.” 

. I had now to fix the day of my own death. It was a bitter 
jcalculation, but running my eye through the brief future, I 
itried to divest my spirit of its clinging to corporeal existence, 
land estimate truly how much time was necessary to what 1 
Swished to accomplish, without leaving one hour to vain antici- 
pations of my coming fate. 

, “ Three days,” replied I at length, will be sufficient for my 
[purpose.” 

, Be it so,” said the minister ; and taking a paper already 
iWnttcn from his portfolio, he proceeded to fill up some blanks 
which appeared to have been left on purpose. 1 knew that it 
was the order for my execution ; and my feelings may be bet- 
ter conceived than described, as 1 saw liis thin, pale fingers 
move rapidly over the vacant spaces, fixing iny fate for ever, 
till at last, with a firm determined hand, which spoke “ irre- 
vocable” in its every line, he wrote his name at the bottom, 
and handed it to the gaoler, who stood beside me, and ad- 
vanced to receive it. 


“ Have those fotteis taken off,” said the minister in a stem 
tone, as he gave the paper. *• You have exceeded your duty. 
iSce that the prisoner be furnished with writing materials, and 
admit any of his friends to see him, one at a time. Further, 
let his comfort bo attended to, as far as is consistent with 
Bfcurity. Remove him ! ” 

His tone, his manner, admitted no reply ; and as he concluded 
he turned away his head, while 1 was led out of the cabinet 
apd carried back to my cell. 

While the gaolciy^fter having taken off my irons, went 
ffrumblingly to seek the materials for writing, which he had 
Men directed to furnish, my thoughts, fiying even from my 
own situation, reverted to the title by which the minister had 
addressed the Chevalier de Montenero. 


« The Count dc Bagnol ! Was it-~ could it be possible that 
he was that Count de Bagnol said to have been assassinated 



by order of the Marquis de St. Brie V' At first I could hardly 
believe it ; but as I reflected, the conviction came more and 
more strongly upon my mind. 

Every circumstance that I remembered shoAved it mo^ 
plainly. He himself had first told me the talc of his own 
supposed death, and that with a circumstantial accuracy that 
any one but a person actually on the spot could hardly have 
done, lie had remained for years living under an assumed 
name, probably because he had not the papers necessary to 
establisn bis innocence of the charge the marquis had brought 
against him. 1 had just heard the 'minister allude to those 
Aery papers. From Achilles I had learned that the count’s 
IWtune had been transmitted to Spain ; and the Viceroy 
of Catalonia had told me that the chevalier was n 't a 
Spaniard. T had also overheard the Marquis de St. Brie, omly 
a fcAv nights before, declare that he had seen in the royal 
army some one whom he had believed dead many years, and tu 
Avhosc supposed death lie Avas evidently in some degree acces- 
tory. To no one could what he had s'aid be so well applied as 
to the Count de Bagnol. 

Undoubtedly, then, the Chevalier do Moiitcncro, the man 
A\houi, perhaps, of alPothers, 1 esteemed the most on earth, 
but Avhose good opinion 1 had lost by a succession of inexpli- 
cable inisunderstandiDgs, was one and the same with that 
Count dc Bagnol, the separate incidents of whose story had 
come to iny hiiOAAdedgc by a thousand strange accidents, whose 
late had always been to me a point of almost painful interest, 
and whose most iinjiortant documents Avere still fortunately in 
my bauds, I had noAV, then, the means at once of clcannlg myself 
of all suspicion in his eyes, and of oonferring on him the 
means of equally shoAving his OAvn innocence to the world. 
True that 1 could never see the h^^ppi^es%;:I knew*l should 
give him — true that his good or bad opinipn could serve me 
no longer upon earth ; but still there was the consolation of 
knowing that my iqciPGry would remain pure and unsullied in 
bis ejes ; and that the benefit I had it in my poAver to confer 
AAould attach feelings of Ioac to my name and i egret to 
my loss. 

'Surely tlic to bo Jonumbercxl v\itli Hll’eclion m l»ardJ3'^ a 
"•oykuesj^. I’lic AVMiiioj’s •»» the hope of immortality oq 

'Mith--tbe lamcl tli»t biniC the lyrt or tWsAVord — is perhaps 
ilic most daring, yet the cinptic.'t o| all imaginative vanities : 
))ufc there is somctln'ng holier and sweeter in the dream of 
living in the love of tliosc that have known us — it is indeed 
prolonging attachments beyond the grave, and perhaps derives 
its charm from an innate feeling in the breast of man,, that 
friends part not here for ever. , . 

.\s soon, then, as paper and ink Aveie brought nie, I tat 



down ; and after writing my last farewell to my father, and a 
few lines expressive of my deep, my unchangeable affection to 
Helen Arnault, I proceeded to sketch out for the Count dc 
Sagnol the history of my unfortunate adventure at Saragossa. 
1 told him the promise I had entered into, never to disclose the 
circumstances to a Spaniard, and showed him that, as long as I 
had believed him to be such, my lips had been necessarily 
sealed. 1 pointed outd;o him the mistake which Garcias had 
committed ; 1 related to him my rencontre with Jean Baptiste ; 
and further, as briefly as possible, I gave him the outline of 
everything whicl^ had occurred to>mc since we last met, up to 
the moment that I wrote; and having told him how 1 had 
avenged him on the Matquis de St. Brie, I enclosed his papers, 
which I had always kept about my person. Lastly, I begged 
him, if I thereby rendered him any service — ^if I had ever 
held any place in his esteem — if I had by that explanation at 
all regained it, to see iny father ; and bearing him my last 
farewell, to entreat him for my sake to look upon Helen as his 
child — to remember how I had loved her, and to love her for 
her love to me : and now wishing him personally all that hap- 

F iness in his latter years which had been denied to his youtli, 
bade him an eternal adieu. 

* This cost me all that night and the greater part of the next 
morning ; hut by the time that my gaoler visited me my 
packet was prepared, and showing him some louis — the last I 
had about me — I promised them to him if he would deliver 
that letter to the Count de Bagnol, if be was still in the 
town, bringing me back an acknowledgment that it had been 
received. 

In less than an hotir he returned, and gave me a paper 
written hastily in the hand of the chevalier. It only con- 
tained, ‘‘ I have received a packet from the Count dc TOrmc. — 
BaoroIi.” I gave the gaoler his promised reward, and he 
left me. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

• 

I HAD sat up thelWlole of the night before writing, and the 
irritation of my two wounds, which had never been dressed 
since I arrived at Mezieres, had greatly exhausted me. The 
approach of slumber was an unexpected blessing, and without 
fuHher preparation than merely laying my head upon the 
table, 1 fell asleep. The battle of earthly hope and fear was 
over in my bosom ; and, like two inveterate enemies that had 
jslain each other, they left a dead, void calm, in place of their 



long and agitating conflict. My sleep not like that of a ! 
child, light and balmy ! it was more like the sleep of deaths 
profound, still, feelingless. It wanted but the fall of the 090 
irrevocable barrier to have been death itself. 

I was awoke abruptly by some one touching ‘me ; and, stnrt- 
ing up, I was caught in the arms of the Chevalier de Montenero 
— I should say, the Count de Bagnol. 

** A thousand thousand thanks !” erfed he, “my friend, my , 
benefactor, my more than son I Oh, Louis ! no words can ' 
speak the joy, the satisfaction, the relief your letter has given ; 
me. Not alone from the packet it contained — though I nave i 
been se*cking it for long and weary years, as the only means of ! 
recovering rank, and station, and honour, and casting back ■ 
his accusation on the villain’s head who wronged me — ^l>ut 1 
more, far more, from the proofs it brought forward, that ' 
the man on whose high principles I had staked my esti- 
mate of human nature for ever, was not the villain I had been 
misled to believe.” 

The count was here interrupted by the gaoler, who had re- 
mained standing near the door, with his immense bunch of 
keys still in his hands. “ Come, come ! ” grumbled he, in his 
dogged, surly tone, “ you can tell Jhim all that, Monsieur Jc 
Comte, in another place. As you have brought the youth’s 
pardon, and the order for his release, you had better take him 
away : for 1 never met ono yet who liked to stay here, and I 
want to do the room. We shan’t be long without some other, 
thank God ! ” 

The words I heard fell dully upon my sense. I heard the 
sound, and it startled me ; but I received from it no defined 
meaning that 1 could understand and believe. 

“It is true, Louis!” said the Count do Bagnol ; “your 
pardon is granted, and you are no longer a prisoner. You owe 
it not alone to me, however ; the Duke of Bouillon made yomr 
enlargement and security one of the several points without 
which he would rfot lay down his arms. I applied to the ] 
cardinal at the very moment that that point was about to be 
refused. Two concurring motives produced more than ono 
could have done. He yielded, and you are free ; but upon 
the condition that you instantly return to BQg.m, and do not 
pass its boundaries for one year. Feac^is now concluded. 
To-morrow the Duke of Bouillon will !)? here, and in the 
evening I myself set out for Bigorre, You shall journey with 
me, and I shall have the happiness of restoring you to the 
arms of your father.” 

“ Willingly,” replied I ; “ but before I go I must see the 
Mar^chal de Chatillon, and inquire after Helen Arnault. I 
left her iu circumstances which required explanation. See 
her I know I cannot, for she was going to leave paris^ut 1 



must and will ascertain where she is, and how I may hear of 
her. Monsieur de Bagnol, you have yourself felt, and can, I 
trust, understand my feelings.” 

do, my dear Louis,” replied he ; “but to sec the marccbal 
is quite impossible : for he is at this time nearly a hundred 
leagues from Meziercs. But leave all that to me. I know him 
well, and shall have to send a messenger to him myself ; there- 
fore I may safely promise you, that by the time you arrive at 
Lourdes, you shall have every information you desire.” 

This was hardly satisfactory ; but I had no other course to 
pursue, and therefore yielded, though it cost me no small paiii 
once more to quit the vicinity of her I still loved so uii- 
ahatedly, without being able to satisfy myself of her fate. 

I have bound myself to tell both the good and the evil in 
my history, and 1 must here acknowledge, that a gleam of 
satisfaction came over ray mind, when I thought that the 
youth whom I liad seen with the ^Marcchal dc Oliatillon, and 
to whom 1 hesitated not to attribute the quality of Tlclcn’s 
lover, could no longer pursue his suit. It was a selfish satis- 
faction enough, I am afraid, and 1 reproached myself for it as 
soon as 1 felt it. It was a base, ungenerous triumj^b, I thought, 
over the dead, and I would fain have scourged it from my 
bl'east ; but it was in vain — I could not chase it away. It was 
there ill my heart a part of my humanity, and I found it im- 
possible to banish it from my bosom. 

From the prison the count conducted me to his dwelling ; 
and after a night’s delightful repose — repose of mind and of 
feeling, as well as of the mere body — I rose the next inoining, 
refreshed, and disposed to view my future prospects with a 
brighter eye than 1 had even done the night l^cfovc. Still 
Helen formed a part of them all. Reality in this respect lent 
hope no aid ; for I remembered my mental promise to my 
mother, and I felt that I could not, that I dared not, break it. 
Tt was a contract between me and the dead, from which no 
living voice could absolve me. Yet still I hoped; and, a 
dreamer from iny infancy, both by nature and habit, I never 
felt the gay but baseless architecture of my fancy rise more 
splendidly than when Hope, without any earthly basis, but sujt- 
ported alone by her ow n piinmii;, v.nnman Icdi the work, an-l hti 
w illing slave, IidaginRiioTi, found biijrht materials in the ;iiv. 

Reforc dcpartiUj^ from Mezicrcs, T hegged the Count d^*- 
Ragnol to .send a messenger to Sedan, do«-iring little Achilles 
to join me at tlio Ohatcaii dc TOrme ; and as ho had in hi>. 
hands upw^ards <*f a thoufsancl crowns belonging to me, I doubted 
not that, armcil wuth that magic wand, money, he would gtt 
through his journey quite as w^cil, though somewhat more 
slowly, than any of the ancient magicians, cither mounted on 
hippogrilf, or enthroned in flying chair. 



A horse had been prepared for me, as well as every other f 
thing I could need, by my friend ; but as the news of my j 
enlargement and pardon had spread through the town of j 
]\Ic/dercs, where the regiment of Monsieur de Lagncrol, who 
liad made me prisoner, then was, he generously sent me back, 
before my departure, the beautiful charger which had been 
given me by the unfortunate^ Count de Soissons ; and I own ^ 
that few things he could have given me w'ould have home so j 
high a value in iny eyes; for the memory of the manner in ^ 
which he had been bestowed at first, added a thousand-fold to I 
the noble beast’s intrinsic worth. , 

Towards two o’clock we began our journey — not, as I had j 
often ridden with the Chevalier dc Montencro, alone in unos- - 
tentatious comfort, iinpursued by a crowd of useless attendants, n 
11 is restored rank — hampered with an inconvenience, like every \ 
other long-coveted gratification of the earth — required him to 
lay aside the frtcdoiii of au inferior station ; and, followed 
from Mezieres by twenty anned horsemen, we took our way 
back towards Bearn. 

Scarce a hundred yards from the gates of the city, we were 
met by the Duke of Bouillon and his train, going, according to 
the terms of amnesty, to renew the homage he had so lately 
cast off, to the crown of France. • He reined in his horse bn 
perceiving me ; and approaching, saluted me gravely, but 
politely. 

“ I am happy, Monsieur dc I’Ormc,” said he, to see you at 
liberty, and am glad that this accidental meeting gives me an 
opportunity of thanking you for your co-opei’ation on a late 
occasion, and of expressing my sense of your gallant services 
to the cause, in which we wci’e then both engaged, somewhat 
better than liurry and an impatient disposition permitted me 
to do when last we met.” 

“Mention it not, j\Tonsicur dc Bouillon,” replied I: “the 
memory of one, to whom we were both sincerely attached, 
would of itself ha\e banished any momentary irritation from 
my mind long ago, even if 1 had not been made acquainted 
with the generous care you had taken to provide for iny 
security.” 

After a casual word or tw'O further upon the same ^ subject, 
we took leave of each other, and parted ; and 1 pursued m^^ 
.way in company with Monsieur de Bagnoi^ 

During our first day’s journey, the count ceased not to ques- 
tion me upon all the little minute points of. my story, and 1 
filled up all the blanks in my tale with the same frupkness 
which X have done in telling it here. I showed him all my 
feelings, and all my thoughts — all that I had wished, and all 
that 1 had done. 

He dwelt particularly upon xny unfortunate adventure at 




Smgwa* “ I was wrong, Louis, certainly veiy wrong,", said 
he, suspecting you of such a crime, and 1 owe you some 
reparation, which, doubt not, shall be made. Howeyer, if you 
remembor that I saw you enter your own house that night, 
when every witness you brought forward swore that you had 
never quitted it, you will sec that 1 had some cause for suspi- 
cion. I had been engaged myself with my banker in reading 
over some very old accounts, concerning the sums which my 
intendaut Arnault ha(f transmitted to Saragossa, many years 
before ; and I had discovered therein so many frauds and vil- 
lanies, tliat I came away sick with human nature. I saw you 
enter your lodgings as plainly as I see you now ; but judging 
you engaged in some intrigue, into which it was neither my busi- 
ness nor my wish to inquire, 1 passed on. The circumstances 
that followed gave a new character to ray suspicions ; and 
finding the high ideas, which, notwithstanding all your faults, I 
had entertained of you suddenly cast down, I treated you with 
haughtiness and impatience, when it would have been better 
to have shown kindness and confidence. At the same time, 
let me say, that for years, Arnault, for purposes I now under- 
stand, had been labouring to undermine you in my opinion ; 
and, though I have since discovered him to be as bad a man 
and as daring a villain as ever existed, and suspected him even 
then, yet the suspicions he instilled into me remained on my 
mind, being confirmed by other events at the time which I 
could not doubt. However,” he added with a smile, 
suppose I must not express what I think of Arnault so 
strongly, or I shall have your love for the daugliter in arms 
against me. Still, whatever fortune he has, and, as you say, 
it must bo considerable,, has been robbed from me.” 

1 was silent ; for every word that connected Helen and Ar- 
nault in any way together went painfully to my heart, cutting 
through all my hopes. The count, 1 believe, saw he had hurt 
me, and turned our conversation, the next day, to his escape 
from tlie assassins of the Marquis dc 8t. Brie. 

“ There are circumstances even now^,” saia he, after a lapse 
of^ore than eighteen years, on which 1 dare not let my 
thoughts rest. Ho not suppose I allude to pains and grieis. 
Time has softened those ; but 1 speak of the happiness that I 
enjoyed for a brief space, which, whenever 1 think of it, 
awakens every paiji", in my heart. 1 had, as I remember to 
have told you on a former occasion, made my escape from the 
prison in which 1 had been confined on the accusation of the 
greatest villain that ever, I believe, the earth produced. I had 
prepared everything for my flight into Spain, with all that f. 
held dear on earth — my wife ; when, on the very night that it 
lias to have taken place, as 1 entered the park 1 was attacked 

four hired bravoes, attached to the villain, St. Brie. Re- 


solved to sell my life dearly, I defended myself vritb deeperft*^ ‘ 
tion, till at length I fell, with a severe wound in my sid^ and 
while I was on the ground received a blow on my head; which \ 
effectually stunned me. 

, The assassins then carried me down to a stream that ran 
not far from the spot, and tlirewme in, as they thought life-’ 
less. But the very plunge in ' the water recalled my senses { 
and I was making some faint efibrts to swim, when 1 was drawn 
out by two of my followers, whom I had left waiting at a cot- 
tage below. \ 

Their approach scared away the assassins ; and though bo ^ 
weak that 1 could not stand, and delirious fPom the blow on my t 
head, 1 was put into a litter and borne away to Spain, by my ; 
attendants and a friend, who, having brought about my escape { 
from prison, would have risked his own life, if he had stayed, i 
“ The news of my death was general ; my estates of Bagnol, | 
which could not Ijc sold, were sequestrated and given to the f 
Marquis do St. Brie. I was arraigned and condemned on my i| 
non-appearance ; and, as I slowly recovered from my wounds,! ’ 
heard that the last tie between myself and France was broken ' 
— my wife was dead. In a former embassy to Madrid, which ■ 
terminated in the marriage of Anne of Austria to our present 
king, 1 had become personally known to King Philip; and* it 
was proposed to me to enter the Spanish service, to which I 
assented, on the engagement never to be employed against my : 
native country. With a part of the money transmitted before- 
hand to Saragossa, 1 bought the small estate of Montenero, and ii 
took that name, abandoning the one under which I had known • 
so many misfortunes. I was sent with the forces to New Spain ; ! 
had many oppoi tunitics of distinguishhag myself ; rose high in 
station ; and amassed, without either avarice or extortion, a 1 
large, I may say an immense, fortune. But it gave me no hap- 
piness — in fact, I had personally no use for it. I was both a 
soldier, and somewhat of a cynic, and consequently not very 
much inclined to waste wealth either in show or in luxury. Still , 
I had a most passionate desire to revisit my native country, j 
Many other circumstances also combined to carry me thither. I 
Tlie hope of re-establishing my character and name, which in | 
the iirst bitterness of my griefs 1 had slighted, grew upon me ^ 
with years, and I directed Arnault, to whom I still pa4d a 
salary, to make every inquiry and effort recover the piopcffs 
1 had lost, offering a reward which mi^t have tempted a ! 
prince. No one, I have discovered, knew so well as he did 
where to find them ; and when, after seeing yoqr encounter 
vrith the Marquis de St. Brie, I betook myself to, ^pain^.lest I i 
should be discovered before the proofs of my innocence were . 
procured, he not only found them, but 9ent them to J0tt|r 



I ffood friend Father Francis of Allurdi, who^ as you tnay remem^ 

3 ,l>cr, lost them on the road.” 

] The manner in which the count’s papers had heen lost now 
: instantly flashed across iriy mind. After my hdventurc with 
' the gamblers at Luz I remembered to have met with the pre- 
: tended capuchin as I mounted the stairs. The door of Father 
< Francis’s chamber was open, and the papers had been enveloped 
( in the same cover with some pieces of gold. The matter was 
j evident enough. The baffled sharper had indemnified himself 
his failure in cheating hy a little simple robbery, and hav- 
fing stolen into the good priest’s room while he slept, had 
t filched from his baggage the packet which to the tact of his 
^^experienced fingers seemed most valuable. After having made 
twhat use he thought proper of the gold, it is probable that, 
t’ seeing the papers were of some consequence, he had kept them 
tJ,about him, in hope of accident turning them to account, till 
't he. was killed in his attempt to murder me, -when it may he rc- 
f menibered the papers were found upon him. 

*! I communicated my supposition to the count, who agreed 
with me entirely ; hut my interruption seemed to have acted 
i iij»on his story much in the same manner that I)ou Quixote’s? 

did upon that of Sancho Panza ; for he ceased there, and 
; would not again resume it, saying, wdth a smile, that he had 
really little more to tell, except that, anxious to re-establish 
his fame, he bad, through some great interest he possessed in 
th'e army, and from the pressing necessity which the govcrii- 
’ inent had lately experienced for troops, obtained permission, 
under his assumed name, to levy a regiment at his own expense, 
and had commanded it at the battle of the Marfee, the result 
of which I already knew. 

Avoiding Paris, we now approached Poarn, with as long 
journeys as wc could make each day ; and oh, w hat a crowd of 
tbHHing, mingled emotions hurried through my bosom, when 
■ *the hill behind Pau, I again beheld the grand chain of 
' the purple Pyrenees spreading far along the horizon, robed in 
•that magical garment of misty light, which makes them seem 
ngunething too beautiful for earth! Oh, my native land! my 
' native land ! bound to my heart by every sweet association of 
• you.'h — by all the opening ideas that infancy first receives, 
v^el^ming every new imprescion as a joy — by every glad 
a thought — by every, pure bright feeling ! — ^when thou ceasest to 
have lear^ most dear to me, the lamp of memory must be cx- 
prisomished, and the past all darkness indeed ! 
greatoom Pau w^e sent forw^ard a messenger to announce our 
prcpanig to lUy father, and the next morning early we set out 
held Gourdes. I will not attempt to embody in words what I 
to haWg that ride. My sensations were so confused, so 
iy four hirett 



sorrowful in some respects, and so painfully joyful in otHefsl 
that I could not separate them even at the time. Both thi 
chevalier and myself were silent ; and the only words whicl 
I believe, passed between us were, when, on entering Lourdes] 

1 begged him to ride on, while I turned my horse towards tb 
old church of the Assumption, in which stood the tomb of th( 
counts of Bigorre. 

I entered the church — there W'as mr one there ; and passin]^ 
into the little chapel, wher^thc monument stood, I read ovei 
some letters that were freshly chiselled in the marble. The] 
recorded the death of my mother ; and» leaning down my! 
head,-! poured upon them the tribute of my heart’s best feelJ 
ings. 1 remained long there — ^longer than I had intended^ 
bub I found a calm and a consolation in the sad duty that P 
rendered, which cleared and tranquilliscd my feelings. As R 
came out of the church, I found a number of the peasantryl 
near the door, gazing on my beautiful horse, which I had| 
riiliicn during the last day, and had tied to a cypress while IJJ 
w'ent in. They all recognised me ; but divining the employ-|| 
ment in which I had been engaged, they did not speak, but* 
doffing their bonnets, let me depart in silence. m 

Proceeding somewhat slowly gn the road, I suffered jiheu 
chevalier to arrive some time before me, certain that my father! 
would understand and appreciate the motives of my delay. <; 
Gradually, however, the chateau with its towers and pinnacles.^; 
became visible — every old accustomed object, every well-remem-^ 
bered scene. Yet in the few months or my absence so manytj 
great and important events had occurred to me, so many>l 
thoughts had hurried through my brain, so many feelings had 
left their impression on my heart, tKat 1 almost wondered to J 
find everything still so much the same ; and had it been all n 
in ruins, should have scarcely been surprised. So many year^ * j 
— ay, years ! — seemed to have lap.sed since I beheld it. 

In the court, all the old servants pressed round me, and : 
overwhelmed meAvith their caresses. Some wept, and soma" Vi 
laughed, * and some, with the old feudal affection, kissed { 
my hand ; so that 1 was glad to escape from them as soon as x 
I could. 

To the saloon I to tfie saloon ! mon seigneur,” cried old 
Houssaye, as 1 broke from them, and ran into the house. * ' 

To the saloon, then, I turned my steps* fllrew open the door, ? 
and entered. But what was it I beheld 1 There was but one 1 
person there — a young lady in deep mourning, holding, as if ^ 
for support, by the arm of one of the antique chairs — ^it was f 
Helen ! my own Helen ! and in a moment she was in my arms, ^ 
and clasped to my heart, with a paroxysm of overflowing joy, { 
that for the time swept every dark idea away before it. \ 

“ Oh, Louis, dear Louis ! ” was all that she could say ; and ' 



liat I said, Heayan only knows. But where are they cried 
at length. Where is my father ? ” 

“In his library waiting you,’^ replied Helen. “But my 
,ther kindly thought that our first meeting had better be 
one, and therefore he bade me stay here : but now let us 
iDine to him.'’ 

“ Your father, Helen ! ” said T, some chilly feelings coming 
yer my heart that I dared not tell her. “ Is your father 
■ere ?” 


“ Certainly,” replied she ; “ he is in the library with yours, 
jyiut come, dear Louis, come !” and, leading the way with a 
4 ^ight step, she lan on to my father’s apartments. 

The door of the libraiy was open ; and, gliding forward, she 
nhrew her arms round the Count de Bagnol, exclaiming, 

1 ’^ My dear father, Louis did not know that you had arriyed.” 

. “ Nay, more, Helen,” replied the count, “ he did not know 
itill this moment that you were my child. Louis, forgive me, 
j|f 1 did not tell you this before. It was not, believe me, from 
remaining shade of doubt ; but it was, that 1 wished you 
to hear tidings that, I was sure, would give you joy, from the 
lips I believed — I knew, to be dearest to you on earth.”^ 

1 They flashed through my brain at once — the thousand cir- 
> cuihstanccs which, if 1 had entertained any suspicion, would 
' have long before shown me the whole truth. At the same 
moment, however, 1 found myself clasped in the arms of my 
own father, and the happiness of meeting, for some time, in- 
terrupted all further explanation. 

The explanations that wcie to be given me were neverthe- 
less many. Kioin comparing the dates of Helen's age with 
the cei till cate 1 had seen of the count's marriage, it was c\i- 
denl that the countess must ha'vc died in giving her birth. On 
this, however, her father never spoke; perhaps it was too })ain- 
ful a theme for him to touch upon. He told me, however, that 
, he had never himself learned that he had a child, till he was 
, in New Spain, when Arnault communicated it to him, knowing 
that thus fresh sums of money would naturally flow into his 
jJiat^ds. lie took care also that no dou^ should exist upon the 
P^eunt's mind respecting the truth of his statement, by sending 
him the proof of Helen's birth, obtained from the abbess of 
thfi convent wherein the countess had died. 


lie thus gained his^ object : the child was consigned to his 
care by her father, who could not for the time quit with honour 
the service in which he was engaged ; and Arnault received 
I cry year largo remittances for the education of his charge, 
which he applied of course to his own righteous purposes. At 
length the count returned ; and, hurried on by the strong im- 

F ' i of paternal lo\c, ventured to cross the frontier. Ho 
d that lus intentions had boon anything but fulfiUod. 
- 



Arnault, it is true, had taken the child from the convent wheref 
her mother had died, the abbess of which very willingly re4 
signed her, as old Monsieur de Yergnc had now given his whole£ 
soul over to the dominion of Mammon, and refused even to pay A 
the pittance required for her support. The procureur, too, hadfl 
brought her up as his own daughter ; but Oducatiou she hadS 
received none. S 

It may easily be imagined that the count was not a littlel 
indignant at this neglect ; but Arnault denied having receivedf 
greater part of the sums that had been transmitted to him 
and an examination of his accounts was likely to have followed, J 
which might have shown his character to "his lord in its true^ 
light. My mother and myself, however, arrived, a.s I have;., 
detailed in the first part of this book, on our visit of gratitude, ll^ 
while the count was in his house ; and Arnault, to turn away | 
the threatening storm, proposed to my mother to substitute?! 
Helen in place of Jean Baptiste, whom she had offered to re- 1 
ceivc into our family. The count, though charmed with the i 
new arrangement, resolved not to lose sight of the treasure he f 
had regained, and directed Arnault to purchase and repair for 
him the house in which he afterwards resided. j 

It is probable that the worthy xjrocureur, had ho seen any 
prospect of gain, would have bctrajTed the count to the govern- ^ 
lucnt j but Monsieur de Baguol had left his fortune still in 
Spain ; and as, for obvious reasons, ho continued to employ his 
former intendant, the only profit likely to accrue to Arnault [ 
was to be expected from his lord’s life and securitv. t 

In the meanwhile the count, easily foreseeing the likelihood ^ 
of .an attachment springing up between myself and Helen, : 
applied himself to watch my opening, character, and to instil , 
into my young mind all the great and noble principles of his j 
own. Where he succeeded, and where he failed, must be judged ^ 
of by the foregoing pages. That he did fail in many instances, : 
I am but too painfully conscious. 

By this time Arnault, ever fertile in schemes where wealth 
was to be won, aw*are that the count had not communicated 
her birth to his daughter, who was still too young to be en- 
trusted with such a sec^t, had laid the somewhat daring pro- 
ject of marrying his son to Mademoiselle de Bagnol ; doubtless 
imagining that his knowledge of the count’s secret threw more 
power into his hands than it really did, jlJJjere were many ob- 
stacles, however, to be overcome, the two greatest of wMch 
were, the likelihood of my winning Helen’s love, and the timi- 
dity and disinterestedness of Jean Baptiste, who still, be it < 
remarked, believed Helen to be his sister, having forgotten, 
with the days of his childhood, her first coming to his father’s 
house. 

On discovering Helen's birth and probable wealth to his 



i on, Arnault found him deaf to the voice of interest ; but he 
ontrived to influence him by other feelings, and at the same 
ime that he blackened my character to the Count de Bagnol, 
iiook advantage of Helen’s gentle kindness towards her 
upposed brother, to persuade the good youth that she was in 
love with him. 

As Helen grew towards womanhood, the count, for many 
Reasons, thought it fit to kiforin her of her birth ; but by various 
jkjircumstanccs his communication was delayed. In the mean- 
hvhile my journey to Saragossa took place, and the unfortunate 
,|tdventure in which, I was there engaged ; and the count, in- 
!|fluenccd ,by the suspicions to w'hicli that adventure gave rise, 
IJinstead of making me the bearer of a message to my mother 
Jland his daughter, informing them of his real rank and of her 
;^irth, as he had once designed, entrusted the charge to good 
^Father Fi-ancis of Allurdi, who jierished in the snow at the 
iTery moment he was about to communicate it to me. To 
f Helen, however, the count wrote, on hearing of the good 
f father’s death, and, begiuuiug to entertain more tlian doubts 
tof Arnault’s probity, ho pi*ocured the delivery of his letter 
^through the smuggler Garcias, At the same time, hearing of 
,, an intimacy between my family and the Manjuis dc St. Brie, 
jjhe* enjoined his daughter to maintain the most profound 
wfiecrecy upon the subject. 

Jean Baptiste had now suficred himself to be persuaded that 
f Helen loved him ; and the sudden dispersion of his golden 
■'dreams by overhearing the acknowledgment of her afl'cetion 
[ towards me, ended, as 1 have related, in the fit of passion 
i' which had nearly brought about his own death. 

!’ Arnault, nevertheless; resolved not to abandon his scheme 
I while a chance of success remained, lie saw that the count’s 
eonfidence in him was gone, and knew that a thousand acci- 
dents might occur to bring about a full discovery and complete 
' his ruin. Ilis only hoj)C, therefore, was in the success of his 
plot. Being the only person but Jean Bapt'stc who knew the 
real cause of my flight, he spread about the report that I bad 
I carried off the daughter of a bourgeois of Lourdes, who had in 
! foot been seduced by the Marquis de St. Brie. The Count de 
Bagnol had by this time rctuimcd from Spain ; and one accu- 
sation falling on me after another, he resolved to remove Helen 
from thq Chateau^c rOi-me, viewing with as much appre- 
hension the chance of a union between her and me, as he had 
once regarded it with hope and pleasure. Having given up all 
expectation of recovering the proofs of liis innocence and his 
daughter’s legitimacy, he took measures to let the Cardinal de 
Richelieu know that he was still in life ; and received the as- 
^tkrance that he might Jive peacefully in France, and that no 
^''further proceedings would be instituted against him, if he 



coniiuucd under an as^sumed name. He wished, however, to do . 
more ; and setting off for Paris with Helen, ho took up his 
abode in the hotel of his cousin and ancient companion in., 
arms, the Mar^chal do Ohatillon ; when one night passing 
through the streets in the carriage of the maiechal, his attend- 
ants found me lying senseless, hy my fall from the wundow. 

I was borne to the Hdtel de Ohatillon, and what passed there 
is already written. The motives which^induced the count not 
to see me himself, and to deny to his daughter’s utmost entrea- 
ties but an interview with me of a few minutes, may easily be 
understood ; as well as his having caused me to be removed 
during my sleep to my own lodgings, to which my tiaiteur’s 
bill, found in my pockets by the good nun who acted as my 
nurse, furnished the address. 

Finding his villany discovered, and fearing that restitution 
might be called for, Arnault had delivered Lourdes from his 
presence a few days before the count carried Helen with him 
to Paris. There the procurcur also arrived ; and, as soon as 
be discovered the absence of his former patron, who had by 
this time joined the army, he icsumcd his former designs, and 
endeavoured to carry llclcn off. His purpose was, as I have . 
shown, frustrated by the information I received from Jean 
Baptiste, who had by this time fallen in love himself with 
the pretty little attendant of the Countess de Soissons, 
and was besides heartily ashamed of having yielded, in the 
former instaricc, to his father’s schemes. What ultimate 
object Arnault Lad proj^osed to himself in taking Jfelcn from 
her father’s protection never distinctly a])pearod ; for though 
not many months after, Jean Bapti&te brought a bride to 
Lourdc.s, and Avas, as a reward for liis* integrity, installed in 
his lather’s ])lace as intcridant to the Count do Bagnol, yet he 
could give us no further information, his father having con- 
cealed the particulars of liis plan even from him. 

Arnault himself we never saw or heard of again ; and it 
seemed e^idcnt th^it he had fled his country, in fear of the 
proceedings which the count instituted against him. The 
last news we received of him was from Helen herself, who had 
seen him 'watcliing under the porch of the convent of the 
as* she .-et out for Pan, on the morning when 1 was 
‘•hligcd to make iny es^-ape fiom the Hotel dc PoissoUh. 

llei father, fcaiful of the conseq?u*»'j.*ct> if tlie Count d<> 
SoisMUjft fchouH march upon the cajdtal, had re(piested the 
.Marochal de Chatilloii, then about to visit Paris on the busi- 
ness of the army, to send his daughter back to Bearn, under 
as strong an escort as he might judge necessary. The unsuc- 
cessful attempt of Arnault the night before put the raarechal 
upon his guard ; and the ]>arty who accompanied Helen to the 
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koufid of the old Countess de Mari|nan, her relation at Pau^ 
rendered all danger out of the question. 

Little more remains to be said, for I was at length happy — 
and happiness is silent. Helen shortly after was made my 
own, by the irrevocable ties which, to those who truly love, 
are doubly dear from their durability. In her arms, I have 
found far more of delight and peace than even the dreams of 
my own imagination had portrayed ; or Hope, that constant 
flatterer, had promised in her sweetest song. Twenty years 
have now elapsed ; and though Time, the slow destroyer of 
man’s joys as well as of his works, may, and probably will, day 
by day rob me of some power or of somo enjoyment, for those 
twenty years I havo known almost unmixed happiness. This 
glorious past I may truly call my own, and Fate itself cannot 
snatch it from my grasp. 


TRE END. 
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Domestic Servants. Brewing and Baking. a 

Marketmg and Shopping. Horses and Carriages, &c. ^ 

** Tlie work is a complete compendiam of really nsePnl knowledge, and ought t 
in the pusaeasion of the head of every family in the country.” — Observer, 

i 

FOR EMIGRANTS AND FAMILIES. J 

In 1 thick vol., price IQb. 6^- half-bound. ^ 

D omestic medicine and surgery (a Man^ 

of). By J. H. Walsh, M.D., F.R.C.S. With numerous a 


" It is at once a readable and most instructive volnmo, embracing almost e-. 
conl]n;i'en('y requiring medicinal and surgical treatment, and, what is uf still hi{ 
conscqueiicf*, tbe prevention, as well as tJie cure, of disease .” — GUuyow 'B.erdH^'s 
“The utility ol'the M an iiiil is considerably enhanceil by a number of well-exeor 
iUnstratioDs, some of which, illustrating the worst iorm of skin diseases, are 
til'ully engraved and prmted m colours.” — Critic. t 


In 1 vol. fcap 8vo, price 28- 6^. cloth extra. 

H OW WE ARE GOVERNED ; or, Tlie Crown, i 

Senate, and the Bench. A Handlwok of the Constitution, Gov^ 
ment. Law’s, and Power of Great Britain. By ALfiANT FONliLAN<> 
Jun., Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law’. Comprising 
The Constitution — The Queen — The House of Lords — Tlie Housci 
Commons — Tlie Advisers of the Crown — Proceedings in Parliamen: 
The National Debt — Local Govemment-..,.-Tlic Church-- The Amn 
The Navy — nie Law — ^I’he Courts of Law and Equity, and their 
cedurc — Crimes and Offences — Of the Courts of Criminal Law — 11 
Practice of Criminal Law — Law of Evidence, &c. 

“ Maniftist enough is the value of a comprehensive hook like this. It is a digeB' 
the English Coii&titut.ion, notonlv dourly and elegantly w nl ton, but, considering, 
vast extont of the subject, iiiarvellotis for the luli)o.s.s of its suTinnary.” — Ji.raminet 
“We can say of ‘ How we are Governed,* that it shows ‘how’ very dearly, | 
explains * why’ with great precision and good sense."— 



A PLAIN COMMON-SENSE COOKERY BOOK.— 


t in 1 vol. fcap 8vo, price 3s- 6<1- half-bound. 

E ENGLISH COOKERY BOOK. Adapted to all 

Persons in every Clime. Containing many unpublished Receipts 
[y use in Private Families. Collected by a Committee of Ladies, 
dited by J. H. Walsh. With many Illustrations. 


is volume, besides comprising; practical information upon cookery, all kinds of 
, vej;etables, soups, |*ravies, the making of pastry, piicldings, sauoos, &c., 
»U os cookery for the poor and invalids, comprises the principles of carviii;;, a 
of hoiisekeeiiing, with accounts and total ordinary expenditure, as well as 
Herous bills of tare. 

it is at onoe short, and h^ndy, and clear, and compendious ; for it embraces the 
|a rules for every menage^ from the highest to the lowest.”— Beacon. 

In 1 Yol. fcap 8 VO, price S'*- 6^* cloth extra. 

liHE HOUSEHOLD MANAGER. By Charles Pierce, 

Maltre d’H6tel. Being a Practical Treatise upon the various 
Ues In large and small Establishments, from the Drawiug-room to 
{(Kitchen. 

|[t should be in the hands of every manager. The most explicit details are given, 
b for every-day routine and for the grand occasion; for the ball with its thuii- 
1^, and the dinner with its hundreds of guests; for the bachelor's party and the 
^y dinner. With the ' Household Manager' in his hand, the bachelor without 
tots will be at no loss to provide a good £nnor for his cosy party of eight or ten 
an hour's notice ; and the man of hinrited income will learn h<*w to proiide, on 
''i^rdiaary occasions, an o.itertaiainont for his Irieuds combining elegance and 
JJfort with real ocouomy.”— fi'iwiday Times. 

In post 3 VO, price 2s. cloth extra. 

HANDY BOOK ON CRIMINAL LAW. AppUcahle 
to COMMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS. Comprising Crime 
Misdemeanors — Embezzlements by Clerks and Servants — Obtaining 
l^pcrty by Fraud and False Pretences— Forgery — Fraudulent Baiik- 
|t/icy — Frauds by Trustees and others entrusted with Property — Con- 
li >acy, &c. By W. Cahfbsll Slbiuh, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
^lister- at-Law. 

*^It is incumbent upon every man to bo acquainted with those laws with which he 
mediately cuuceruod.” — Blackttone, 

In 1 vol. fcap 8vo, price 08. half-bound. 

DICTIONARY OF TRADE PRODUCTS: Commer- 

cial, Manufacturing, and Technical Terms. With a definition of 
11 Moneys, Weiglits, and Measures of all Countries, reduced to the 
^iish standard. 


His acvovk of reference, such 
P y Times. 


I is needed in every industrial establishment.”— 


1 No merchant can understand foreign commerce without the knowledge this work 
fSBigned to impart ; nor can any reader of scientific work<i comprehend what he is 
jding unless he has either been educated in the technicalities belonging to it, or 
\ Mr. Simmoiida’ work by his side. We can cordially and conscientiously recom- 
1 It, ns one of the most generally useful publications of the kind that has ever 
. issued .” — MarJc Lane Express. 

Only requires to be known to become an indispensable aid to all engaged in 
' or misoellaueous tradmg operations, or in any way interested in them.”— 


In fcap 8vo, price Is. 6d. fancy boards. 

B PvITISH COLUMBIA and VANCOUVER’S ISLAN. 

With an Historical Sketch of the British Settlement on the Noi^ 
West Coast of America, as well as the Animals, Products, and Caj 
hilities of the Region ; with the Gold Discoveries, and a {rip tc^^f 
couver’s Island. Reprinted, by permission, from the Times; sj 
reliable Information respecting the best ways of reaching these n 
Gold Colonies. With a large Map. Conl^iled by W. C. Hazlitt. 

In 1 vol. fcap Svo, price 28* cloth limp. 

ATOVELTIES, INVENTIONS, and .CURIOSITIES 
ARTS and MANUFACTURES. By George Dodd, Author 
Days at the Factories,” Curiosities of Industry,” &c. 

This volume presents a body of facts that have esjiecia] reference to what is i 
as well as ini])(»rtant. Every novelty, invention, or curiosity that modern science 
bruui'lit t.j lif^ht is here explained, in an easy and natural style ; it not only form 
wonderful lud to memory, but is at tbc same tune a recreation for leisure ; and is 
arran^jed t hat any item remiired can be looked into, and the latest particulars 
iuipru\cnieutB in any branch of science examined. 

In 1 vol. fcap Svo, price 58. half-bound. 

E conomical housekeeper; being Practu 

Advice for Purchasing the Supplies of the House, and for Brewii 
Baking, Preserving, and Pickling at' Home, with Directions {or t 
Management of the Dairy, Poultry-yard, Laundry, and Cellar. j 
J. H. Walssh, and a Committee of Ladies. With numerous Wa 
Engravings. 

Tins work is printed from the ** Manual of Domestic Economy 
in a large type, in consequence of veiy numerous applications. 

Price Is. 6^. sewed, or 2s. cloth. 

A GRTCULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By Alfred Sibsoj 

First Assistant in the Laboratory of the Royal Agricultural C< 
lege, Cirencester. With a Recommendatory Preface by Dr. August! 
Yoelcker, Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society. 

GENERAL CONTENTS: 

Chemistry of the Atmosphere. Vegetable Produce of the Farm. 

Chemistry of the Soils. * Means of Bestoriug the impairs 

Chemistry of Water. Fertility of Land exhausted by U 

Chemistry of the Plant. Growth of Cultivated Crops. 

Grain Crops. Root Crops. Leguminoiu Improving Land naturally Infertile. 

Crops. Fodder Crops. Annual Produce of the Farm. 

Boils and Manures best suited for them. Principles oi^utrition, &c. Ac. 

** Will rcx)ay a careful perusal .*'— Britiah A^icutturnt, ^ 

In fcap Svo, price 28. clofti extra. 

XPDUCATIONAL LECTURES delivered at St. Martin’; 

Aj Hall, Long Acre, London, by many distinguished Authors. 

These Lectures are produced in the cheapest possible form, that the valuabl 
information they contain may be brought witbin the reach of every person in thi 
land ; they are deserving the attention of every one who takes an interest in the nov 
all-important suliject of education. They have been published with and under thi 
■auction of the Council of the Society of Arts. 



In 1 vol. demy Svo, 3^. 6^* cloth boards, or 3s. limp cloth. 

UEIOSITIES OF INDUSTRY.— THE APPLIED 

SCIENCES. By GtEORGe Dodd, Author of “Days at the 

Or each Treatise sold separately, sewed in wrappers, 3^^* each. 

C0NTEWTS..OP TirE SSBIBS— TIZ.; — 

• i. Ginas and its Manufacture; 2. Iron and its Manufacture; 2. Wood and its 
'vlicatmn ; 4. Calculatirifr and ilegisterin^ Machines ; 5. lndia-Uul>])cr uiid (iintta 
^ha; 6. Industrial Applications of Electricity; 7. Gold in the Mine, the iNliiit,. 

the Workshop; 8. Paper — ^its ^iplications and its Novelties ; 9. Printin" — its 
tdern Varieties; 10. Cotfon and Flax — a Contrast; 11. Corn and Uread— what 
ly owe to Machinery; 13. A Ship in the 19th Century; 13. Fire and Lij^ht — 
itrivances for Iheir I'roduution ; 14. Wool and Silk, Fur and Feathers ; 15. The 
aniistry of Manufactures ; 16. Steam Power and Water Power. 

In 1 vol. fcap 8 VO, price 2^. cloth limp. 

OUTLEDGE’S AMERICAN HANDBOOK, and 

Tourist’s Guide through the United States. Containing Dcscriji- 
jns of the Principal Cities and Towns — the different Eailroad, 5^‘tJige, 
fd Steamboat Routes from New York to all parts of the Union, 
iitistics — Hotels — Public Buildings — Summer Resorts — Natural 
l^riosities — ^Advice to Emigratita and Mechanics, &c. &c. With an 
ll^urate Map, copied from one lately made by order of Congress. 

royal 32mo, price cloth, strongly bound ; or in roan plain, 9'i- ; 
^ * or in roan with gilt edges, Is. 

rOHNSON’S POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Improved Edition, with the addition 
Three Thousand words. 

Ml In 1 vol. fcap 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 600 pp. 

tUHE TREASURY OF MEDICINE; or, Every One’s 

Medical Guide. By John James, M.D. 

^jThiB is a new and valuahU* work, contiunin^ directions on the diseases of men, 
•omen, and ehildreu; on bulhin;;, diet, repiinen for ihe sick, Ac.; oncliin.ile aiul 
Wueral waters for invidids and travelhTs; with esjjeeial ad^jco to emigrants i>i‘ all 
* iases ; forming a book of refeivuce invaluable to clergjTn^, parents, Pnghbh resi- 
|;^8 abroad, captaiuH of ship^, emigrant s, Ac. 

Price 2s- board.', or 2^** 6^1* half- bound. 

fcrOW TO FARIM PROFITABLY ; or, the Sayings and 

B-A Doings of MrflAldermau Mechi. With a Portrait, and three other 
Mustmtioiis from Photographs by Mayall. 

sThe above work contains : M-. Meehi's original observations on Agriealtur.il Ini- 
mvements, as carried on at the Tiptree Estate — his Lectures, dolixered Ik iliro the 
fooioty of Arts, on Provincial Agricultural Societies and Local Farmers* Clubs — 
hd is a faithful picture of liis Agricultural career during the last flflecu yeal‘^. 

I 111 1 vol. fcap 8vo, price 2s- cloth extra. 

KoMESTIC cookery. By Mrs. Rundell. 

A New Edition of this Popular Book. Fonned upon princijdea 
If Economy, and adapted to the use of Private Families. With Ten 
■lustrations. 


In fcap 8vo, piico boards^ or 2^* clotb. 

E minent men and popular books. Reprini 

from the Times. j 

General Contents : — George Stephenson — Macaulay’s HistOT, 
Englfiiicl — Sydney Smith — Westward Ho ! — Tom Moore— Tliac^S^ 
Miscellanies — Gainsborough — Charlotte Bronte — Bred — James Bob« 
— Herodotus — and Montalembci-t. • 


Price 23. cloth lettered. 

rpHE LAWS OF CONTRAST OF COLOUR, and th. 

a]>plication to the Fine Arts of Painting, Decoration of Buildin 
Mosaic Work, Tapestry and Cai^et Weaving, Calico Printing, Dre 
Paper Staining, Printing, Illmnination, Landscape and Flower G 
dening. By M. E. Ciievreol, Director of the Dye Works of * 
Gobelins. Translated by John Spanton. Illustrated with Designs. 


Evory emo whoso bnoiness has anything to dowilh t.lio arrangement of colo 
should po8»i(‘S8 this hook. Its value has been universally ucknowleflged, having b 
translated into various languages, although but recently into our own. 


In demy 18mo, price Is. cloth. 

■jl/TASTER’S READY RECKONER. The Ninth Editk 

Devised and Improved, with additional Tables of Interest, Co 
misHion, Wages, Per Contage, and Profit, Time, Weights and Measur 
By John Heaton. 


The prosiMit editor has most carofuUy inspected the whole work, and beHeves it 
be pcrlect in every calculation: it may therefore be relied upon as a most correct i 
useful work. 


ROUTLEDGE’S SIXPENinr HANDBOOKS. 

^YMNASTICS. By George Forrest, Esq., M.^ 

Author of ** The Playground,” Editor of ‘ ‘ Every Boy’s Book 
&c. &,c. With Illustrations. 

eWIMMINGand SKATING. By George FoRREfi 
^ With Illustrations. 

TTERALDRY ; or, Accidence of Armorie. In tl 

simplest terms, and the shortest possible space. With Blustr 

lions. 

^ HESS. Containing a full ACcount of the Game < 

^ Chess, and the best mode of playing it. illustrated. 

w HIST, With Rules for Playing the Game. 

Price 3d. sewed. 

^HE GAME OF CROQUET. In Terse. By a Prc 

FEssoa OP Croquet. 


THE USEFUL IIBEAET. 

In fcap 8 VO, price Is. each, cloth limp, unless expressed. 

Tit^rcat dearth of hooks of a thoroughly iwoftical nature^ sxtiiahlc to 
wants of that numerous class who really wish to hecome acquainted 
t common things^ has induced the Publishers to commence tJie pi'cscnu 
es. 


.. A NEW LETTER WRITER, for the use of Ladies • 

Gentlemen ; embod]^ing letters on the simplest matters of life, and 
mriouB subjects, with applications for Situations, &c. 

Dhis boot must prove welcome and highly useful to many."— Licerpool 
dard. 

1b the most complete and best wort of the kind that has been published."— 
ingJuim Journal. 


I HOME BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY; 

Domestic Hints for Persons of Moderate Income. Containing 
'ul directions for the proper labours of the Kitchen, the House, the 
.ndry, and the Dairy. 

We confidently recommend it to all heads of families, esjiecialiy young wives, 
those young ladies who wish to become wives themselves. ‘—I^ortemouth Guar- 


I LANDMARKS of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

the Kcv. James White, Author of ** The King of the Commons.’* 

We hold this to bo a pattern volume of cheap literature. It is so wTiltcn that it 
lOt fail to amuse and enlighten the most ignorant ; yet it is also a book which 
be read with pleasure, and surely with profit too, by the most pohshed scholar.** 
^0 Examiner. 

1. LANDMARKS of the HISTORY of GREECE, 

the Bev. James White. 

Should find a place in every library where there are readers able to appreciate 
genial writings of a man who, having taste and knowledge at command, site 
u to write in the simplest way the story of a people for a people’s reading.”— 
mt/ier. 

5. .COMMON THINGS OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. A 
me Book of Wisdom fi?r Mothers and Daughters. By Anne 
,YMAN. 

vENERAL Contents : — Household Economy, and the Duties of a 
fe and Mother — the Laundry — the N ursery — Health, and the Means 
preserve it — Management of Simple Disorders — Clothes : how to 
»ar, Make, and Pack tliem — and last, not least, Home Education. 

le rotemuneud this book to all mothers or sisters who are entrusted with the 
wtgenlcut of a household. 



6. THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By Mar 

Dotle, Author of ** Rural Economy,” “Small Farms,” &c. &c. 

General Contents : — Information upon Home Employment — 
— Meat — Bread — Hunger and Thirst — Water — Fermented Liquo^ 
Habitations — Bodily Exercise — Sports — W alking — Swimming 
Coffee — Sugar— Soap — Indian Com — ^The Weather — Minerals — Me< 
—Gold— Silver— Mining— Money — Glas^ &c. — The Use and Abuse 
and the Culture of Tobacco and Snuff. 


7. LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT (The), w 

a co])ious collection of Useful Forms. By W. A. Holdbworth, I 
(of (iray’s Inn), Barrister-at Law. 

** Wt'. should be neglecting our duty as joumaliBtB if we did not give thiB boo] 
the publicity in our power, so completely does it appear to ub to meet those vt 
questions and irritating differcuceB which are perpetually occurring between land 
and tonvaiV— Manchester Examiner. 


8. LIVES OF GOOD SERVANTS. By the Autl 

of “ Mary Powell.” * 

These biographies arc twenty in number, their materials very variou^, but 
delightrully told. The book should be given by all heads of households to servant 
their employ. It is fitted to do them great good. And the masters and miatre 
may proiitably enough read it themselves. 


0. THE HISTORY OF FRANCE FROM TI 
CONQUEST OF GAUL BY THE ROMANS TO THE PEA 
OF 1856. By Amelia B. Edwards. 

*' This is the best eondensalion of French History that we are acquainted with,^ 
the author has very sucoesafully managed to give a very large number of facts i 
verj limited — SiateHHiun. 

“ Is u Toliuiie that cannot lail to prove useful, especially to the youthful studf 
who has here a faithful and concise history of the events of four-and-twenty c 
tunes.”— Stahiard. 


10. THE LAW OF WILLS, EXECUTORS AN 

ADMINISTRATORS ; with a copious collection of Forms^ 3 
W. A. HoLDbWORTH, Esq. (of Gray 8 Inn),Barri8ter-at-Law. 

General Contents*— How to execute a Will— Who may make 
Will — The Con.<3truction of Wills — Of Legacies — Practical Hints i 
the Framing of Wills — ^The Appointment of Executors — Of Lette 
of Administration — Distribution of an Intestate Estate — ^Tlie Liabiliti 
of Executors and Administnators — On the Legal Remedies for or again 
Rxccutors or A^^i^ATistratora— and a Copious List of Forms. 



“^2 voIb. demy 8vo, price 608< cloth extra ; or in half-calf extra, 70s< ; 
I or the 12 vols. in 6, half-russia, £3 Us* 6<^* 

Inighto national cyclopaedia of use- 

L FtJL KNOWLEDGE ; founded on the Penny Cyclopedia, but 
^ dowv to the present state of progressive information. 

truly National Cyclopedia History, Civil and Ecclesiastical 

cold Cyclopedia of Alphabetical — Chronology — Biography — Geo- 

©rence, for every subject of graphy and Topography— Law and 

fell the most eminent men in Government — Social Economy — 

Ay department of Literature, Philoaoi^hy — Mathematics — Phy- 

Q.Qj^nce, and Art, were* engaged, sical Science — Chemistry — Geo- 

National Cyclopaedia is brought logy and Mi neralogy — Zoology — 

m to the present state of pro- Botany — Music — Medicine, Sur- 

?luB jgive knowledge, and is now gery, and Anatomy — Arts, Manu- 

[a^S-ed at a price that precludes all factures, and Trade —Painting and 

iu^Adpetition. Engraving — Agriculture — Archi- 

ver all pui’poscs of education tecture — Sculpture — Astronomy, 

. y information, the most useful &c. &c. 

'• •*'t that can possibly be possessed Notice. — F or the convenience 

popular Cyciopmdia, em- of numerous classes, the National 

<hing, as it does, in one work CycIopiediaofUseful Knowledge is 

*idr substance of many ; and of all now being re-issuedin One Shiijing 

Cyclopaedias in existence it Monthly Parts, each Part contain- 

thoaild be impossible to hml a ing, in addition to about 128 pages 

• ter one than the National of the orij^nal matter, eight pages 

aLOP.*;DiA of Chauleh Knksht, of supplementary matter (bringing 

j 'aided on the Penn}’’ Cyclopiedia, all subjects down bo the latest date), 

work of immense labour and which, when complete, will form 

®€arch on the production of a thirteenth, or Supplemental 

Wejaan inquiry, embracing — Volume. 

Icient and Modern Literature — 

In royal 32mo, cloth, 6d.» or roan, Is. 

i- mE TEADESMAN’S KEADY CALCULATOE, for 

Masons, Plasterers, Slaters, Painters, &c. The chief desiijn of 
gf,(Bwork to furnish, at a cheap rate, an easy method of calculating 
geo square contents of all kinds of work, where measurements are taken. 
I'-bles of Wages are also added. 


, THE ONE HUNDRED AND NINETIETH THOUSAND. 

In fcap 8vo,' price Is. in fancy boards. 

NoYEE’S shilling COOKEEY for the PEOPLE 

ife 

'*Tho author here teaches how to give relish to dishes with economy, how the 
unest dishes may be made to savour of the richest viands, and how the poorest 
^^gers ma^ cat as much 'vegetable carthusiau’ as seenieth to them meet. It is 
m tru^ genius and sterling seal that can produce such wide extremes/'— 



f in 2 vols. royal 8vo, 1100 pages in each vol., price £2 2s* cloth lettere 
or half-bound in russia or calf, £2108. 

nilAIG’S DICTIONARY, Founded on WEBSTER’i 

! ^ Being an Etymological, Technological, and Pronouncing Dic tiona 
' of the English Language, including all terms used in Literature, SdfflK 
t and Art. 

• 

To show the value of the Work, the General Contents are given 

i ’ In Law— All the Terms and Conchology, Ichthyology, Ma 
t rina.ses used and defined by the mology — All the Tenns employ 

highest legal authorities. are carefully described. 

J.N MiibicAL Science— All the In Mechanics and Commeb 
Terms used in Great Britain and — It contains a complete Encyc 

other Countries in Europe. poodia of everything eminently ui 

In Botany — All the Genera in ful to every class of society, and 
Don’s great work, and Loudon’s general use. 

Encyclopiodia, and the Orders as In Quotations — There i 
ejiven by Lindley in his Vegetable above 3000 Quotations from stfi 
Kingdom. dard old authors, illustrating obi 

In Zoology — All the Classes, Icte words. 

Orders,, and Genera, as given by • In Derivations and Pronc 
Cuvier, ^wainson. Gray, Blain- CIATION— All English knowiiwoi 
ville, Lamarck, Agassiz, &c. are fully expressed. 

In Geology, Mineralogy, 

“Now that the attainment of really useful knowledge appear.q to bo the aim 
every one, u nujre >alaa})le publication than this can Lard)} be imagined, for with< 
a good Engbsn Dictionary many porRous will frequently find lhemt,elve8 at fauJ 
and from (he iiilrodmdioii of new terms and words in our English language, • 
dii'ti<niaries are of ver)' little >alue; a work, therefore, like the jirescut iippc. 
Uiohl opporlurK'ly. The improvements in Craig' v Didiunury may bo bnelly sumn 
up li sunder: — 

“ J. It IS tbo most complete purely English Dictionary, and the latest finished, 
any now ollered to the piddio. 

“2. It is the only one that gives the derivation as well as the pronunciati 
conijilctei in one and the same work, lu the Universal Uiclionary both the e 
mology and the pronuueiatjoii are given. 

“3. It gives a vast mass of important information connected with natural histi 
and soionoe not to bo found in any other. 

“ 1. The quotations from old standard authors illustrate all the ternw which ht 
become obsolete, whereby the works of these authors luny be more tnlly comp 
hended. 

“5. Twelve thousand ’.vords alone in the third part of this work are not co 
prised in Johnson or Walker, 

“6. It has a very great advantage over the American edition of Dr. AVcbsler’s, 
the proper indication of the pronunciation, giving in all cases the English ingdc, » 
not the American, w'hich is wholly at variance with ^lut current in English swicly. 

For the convenience of all classes, and th.it none may bo unabl 
from its price, to possess this work, a new edition is now being issued 
Sixpenny Parts every fortnight; and whoever really wants a good Di 
tionary — and who does not '^ — should subscribe for tlie first numbe 
which will be sent free by the Publisbers for Six Postage Stamps ; < 
can be got from any Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 



In imp. 16mo, price 6(i.| or printed in colonni on clotli, Is. 

ftHE VISIBLE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. With 

many designs. 

t in royal 64mo, price 6d* roan embossed. 

ttE MINIATURE READY RECKONER, from a 

Farthing to Twenty Shillings — with various Tables. This edition 
been carefully revised and compared with larger editions, and is 
irect. 

Price 0d. sewed wiiipper. 

atpHE EARTH : Past, Present, and Future. A Lecture 
delivered by the Rev. GEoncB H. Sumner, M.A., Rector 
j(^.01d Alresford, Hants, and Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of 
[® '.mterbury. 

' Price Is. sewed wrapper. 

^HE WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANT’S GUIDE. 

A Handbook of Information for the Wholesale and Retail Dealer. 
ulV Charles Hoare, Author of Mensuration made Easy.” 
R^Gsneral Contents: — Converting Spirits to a Higher or Lower 
^^ Mngth — ^To Find the Mean Strength of Mixed Spirits — Prices of 
th.^»iritEf*of Different Strengths, &c. 

’ t 
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APPSOVSS EPVCATXONAl. WORKS. 

In 1 vol. of 1100 pages, 12mo, price 0s. bound. 

NEW FRENCH-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-FRENCH 

Ij- A DICTIONARY. By Marin de la Vote, late Profes.sor of 
Literature at Addiscombe, and of the Gniversity of Paris. 
tl 'ith Military, Nautical, and Commercial Terms. 

fSlsThis work includes Ike principal Military, Nautical, and Comn>ercial terms, with 


Cl 

j By, 

jja whole. It needs only to be examined to he at once introduced for all purposes 
the French Innbmujjo. 

H 

Ij 5 THE LANDMARKS OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

In fcap 8vc^ price la. strongly bound. 

QUESTIONS on the LANDMARKS of ENGLISH 

HISTOBY. With Genealogical and Chronological Tahles, and 


i BV^ (frammaticul formation of all the irregular French verbs, and a compendious Key 
•i»tthev' ■ ' - - . 
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l*ploured Map of Great Britain ; showing at one vieiv its divisions into 
^joman Provinces, Saxon Kingdoms, and English Counties, with the 
‘ itions of the ancient British tribes. Designed by Francis Young, 
Edmund’s School, Kiugsbridge. 



l^OUVEAU MELANGE, Classique, Narratif, Descripi 

Historlque, Litt6raire, &c. &c. In 12mo vols., strongly bou 
in cloth, and well printed. By Mabin de la Vote. 

List of tliA Series^ vis : — 


7. Heureb Bobeeb de Lflm 
Frakcais. 2s. 


1, Le Narrateur : Hecueil de 

Contes, Historiettes, &c. 

Is. 6d. 

2. Choix de Morceaux Fran- 

CAIS, &C. Is. 

*3. La Ciiaumiere Indiennb. 

(Abr^g^.) Is. 

4. Atala. By F. A. de Chateau- 

briand. (Abr^g4. ) Is. 

5. LesAventuresdeTelemaque. 

(Abrdgd.) Is. 

G. Elisabeth. By Madame 
Cottin. (Abrdge.) Is. 

Aphorisms, Maxims, and Proverbs surround the pages throu^ 
out these various Works. 

Each little book is preceded and followed by Useful Instructions 
Translation ; Explanations of Proverl»al Difficulties ; Seta of Fret 
Questions on the subjects j and a Biographical Corollary. 


8. Resultats et Preuves, I 
Is. 

2. Lb Petit Facteur, Gui 
EpiAolaire. Is. 6d. 

10. Estelle et Nehor; 

(Abrdg6.) Is. 

11. Guillaume Tell. (Abrdg 

Is. 


In fcap 8vo, price Is. cloth extra. 

A N ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Adapted to the conipi 

hension of young persons, Orthographical Exercises, Lessons 
Parsing, Exercises, and (Questions for Examination. By W. D. Kenk 
L.C.P., English Professor to the French Royal Family, &c. &c. 


In fcap 8vo, 2^' cloth, strongly bound. 


rpHE SYNTAX OF BISHOP WORDSWORTl 

“L Literally translated by the Rev. W. Routledge, D.D. 


In fcap 8vo, price bound. 

T he NEW ETON GREEK GRAMMAR. Translate 

(with permission) by the Rev. W. Routledge, D.D., includii 
the “New Accidence,” and “Wordsworth’s Syntax,” either of whi* 
are sold separately. 

Tins is believod to be the dhly En|;lish edition of the entire Greek Graisinar 
now used at Eton, r-on)pri8iu)< the Accidence as Utely reconstructed, and Eidl 
Wordsworth’s admirable Syntax (both of which may bo had separately). At t 
same tunc, it is substantially identical with the Greek Grammars used at Ham 
Winchester, Bugby, and all public or private Schools in the kingdom. 


In fcap 8vo, Zb, 6d. cloth, strongly bound. 

rPHE ACCIDENCE (separately) OF THE NEW ETO; 

GREEK GRAMMAR. By the Rev, W. Routledge, D.D, 

G 



In fcap 8vo, price la. 6d* each, strongly bound. 

|OTS FIKST HELP to HEADING (The). 192 pages 

Letterpress, and 4G Illuatrationa. 

IlKL’S FIKST HELP to BEADING (The). 192 pages 

^ Letteipresa, and 49 Illustrations. 


In fcap 8vo, prite 2a- each, strongly bound. 

OY’S SECOND HELP to BEADING (The). 

pages Letterpress, and 78 Illustrations. 


320 


320 


!,IEL’S second help to HEADING (The). 

I pages Letterpress, and 75 Illustrations. 

he above Volumes are all neatly printed, strongly bound in cloth, 

: form a concise and cheap Encyclopa;dia of Juvenile and Youthful 
iding, a sort of Miscellany in which the youngest may find something 
ielight, the more advanced something of real instruction and genuine 
^eriaJs for thought. 

the Publishers respectfully call the attention of all Tutors, School- 
^ters, or other parties engaged in education, to the obvious superiority 
Ihese Reading Books to any hitherto produced, not even excepting 
» Govarnment Irish Education series. 


In fcap 8vo, price Is. strongly bound in cloth. 

DSEPH GUY’S SCHOOL EXPOSITOB ; or, The 

Learner’s New Spelling Assistant. A New Work, with all words 
he present time. 

This * Expoailor’ is adapted to the present time W the introduction of many 
ds and phrases that abound in modern works, both of suienco and art.** 

In royal 24rao, price Is. 6<1* bound. 

FYLIUS’ SCHOOL DICTIONABY OF THE ENG- 

■- LISH LANGUAGE, constructed as a Series of Daily Lessons. 
W. S. Mylius. With a Guide to the English Tongue, by J. Bald- 
" The Eighth Edition. ‘ 

In S2mo, cloth, price 3s. 6(1* j (>1* roan, 4 b. 

IBAGLIA’S ENGLISH-ITALTAN and ITALIAN- 
r ENGI^H POCKET DICTIONARY. Carefully revised and 
irgdd by S. H. Blanc. 

This edition is very carefully printed in a good type, and is by far the cheapest 
'a Dictionary now offered for sale in England.'* * 

In royal 32mo, cloth, price 3s- Bd- i or in roan embossed, 4 b> 

MITH’S (Leon) FHENCH- ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
^ItENCH POCKET PRONOUNCINO DICTIONARY. Entire 
^Kdititai, muoli revised. 



In 1 vol. square 16ino, price 3 b> cloth ; or in roan, 4s- 

■VrUGENT’S IMPROVED POCKET DICTIONAE 
of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By Brc^ j 
and Martin. Containing all the words in general use— the Scotch J 
pressions and the usual technical terms — the accentuation "md 
elation adapted to the French and Englisli idiom. jj 

*** In ordering, specially mention Nugent’s French Dictiona:. 
improved by Brown and Martin.** 

In 18mo, price Is, cloth extra. ^ 

TOTINSON’S DICTIONAPtY OF THE ENGLIS 

^ LANGUAGE, for the Use of Schools and General Students. ^ 
New Edition, adapted to the present state of English Literature, iL 
comprehending the principal Tenus of Military Scieucc, Geology, &c. c 
By P. Austen Nuttall, LL.B. ^ 

In this edition more than 2000 words are included which are not 1 
any other One Shilling Dictionary. 

In 18mo, price Is. 6<1* cloth extra. ‘ 

TOHNSON’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY, to -vrliich ] 

^ added the Principles of English Orthography, and the Origin, CJ] 
stmetion, and Derivation of the English Language — General Rules i 
the Correct Pronunciation of Foreign Names — Synoptical View of t 
History, (ileogi*aphy, Constitution, and Population of Great Britain 
and a Compendious Table of Universal History, divided into Cbror j 
logical Eras, showing the most important epochs in the annals of tl^ 
world. n 

In 1 vol. fcap 8vo, price 29* doth extra ; or in roan, 2 b. 

WALKEPv’S PRONOUNCING ENGLISH DI( 1 

^ ’ TIONARY. In which the Accentuation, Orthography, ai^ 
Pronunciation of the English Language are distinctly sliown, accordiiir 
to the best authorities. yc 

An English Grammar — A Guide to the Rules of Pronunciation — 
Laws of English Versification — Pronunciation of the more importat 
Languages, French, German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Italian, Span isl ( 
Portuguese, Modern Greek — Chronological Tables — Lists of Citiei 
Boroughs, and Towns in England and Wales, with the Market Dayi • 
‘ ‘ It is, in fact, a perfect Treasury of Knowledge.” i 

“ The want of a revised edition of Walker’s Dictionary has long been felt. TTc’ 
wards of 2000 words which modem literature, science, and fashion have brongP' 
into existence have been incorporated, such as, for instance, Electrotype, LithNt 
graphy, Mesmerism, Photography, Phrenology, Papier-niacb^, Stereotype, &o. ' 
whilst others are of so common a desenptiun os to excite our sumriae at thei 
omission— as, for instance. Exhume, Descriptive, Incipient, Lava, Playm^ Btatistiott t* 
also many geological terms now in conversational use— as Felspar, G-neiBS. Giaoil ' 
Quartz, ScEiBt, Shale, Pyrito, Tertiary, &o.’* 

a 8 



BOUTLEDOE’S EBTJCATIONAL KANVAIS. 

Price 8<i. each, cloth boards. 

, COMMON THINGS — Notes on Familiar Objects. 

Fbancis Young, of St. Edmund’s School, Kingsbridge. 

FIRST BOOK OF EUCLID. 

I SCRIPTURE HISTORY— The Pentateuch. 

L THE GERMAN SCHOLAR’S HANDBOOK. By 

William Rosenthal, Ph.D., LL.D. New Edition. Revised by- 
^SON W. Turner, qf the Royal Institution Scliool, Livcriwol. 

). ARITHMETIC — First Four Common Rules. 

}. ZOOLOGY— Mammalia. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 

A, F.L.S., Author of ''Natural History,” Ac. &c. 


THE ONE VOLUME ROYAL OCTAVO EDITION. 
{Containing all the words of the Ato edition.) 


In royal 8vo, cloth extra, 1265 pages £0 16 

Strongly bound in russia, marbled edges 1 4 

Ditto, ditto, half- russia, marbled edges 1 0 

Ditto, ditto, calf-gilt, ditto 1 0 

Ditto, ditto, half-calf ditto 0 18 


TEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 

r LANGUAGE. The Sixth Edition, 

libiting the Origin, Orthography, Pronunciation, and Definition of 
irds ; comprising also a Synopsis of Words variously pronounced by 
erent Orthoepists, and Walker’s Key to the Classical Pronunciation 
Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. A New JOdition, re- 
•d and enlarged, by C. A. Goodrich, Professor in Yak* College, 
bh the addition of a Vocabulary of Modem Geogra])hical Names, 

I their Pronunciation. The new words that have been added amount 
several thousands, and the Dictionary now contains 27,000 words 
pe than "Todd's Edition of Johnson.” The work is handsomely 
ated upon a fine paper, in a clear readable type, 'in double columns. 
UL parties desiring to possess this unrividlcd Dictionary can, on 
diHslitioD, have gratis specimen pages, showing at once how infinitely 
re complete and superior is this Edition over any other One Volume 
stionary now extant. , 

WV'Callhavci no hesitation in giving it as our decided opinion, that Ibis is the 
it elaborate and successful uiidertaking of the kind which has ever appeared.”— 
ie». 

The present edition is in a handsome portaMc fbrm — imperial octavo; it is 
irly and correctly printed, upon moderately thick paper ; and it is sold at a price 
portioned rather to the wants of the public than to its iutrintiie cost — so cheap is 
ompared with other similar publications.” — Observer. 

Beat Dictionary of the English language .” — Horning Chronicle. 

It IS ackiini\ lodged, both in this country and in America, to be the most copious 
I, most excellent at present in circolation.”— .Editor of the London Imperial 
;ary, 1849. 



In 1 vol. square 16mo, price 3s- cloth, or hound. 

WILLIAMS’ NEW POCKET DICTIONARY 
— f V the ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGfES. 
the Pronrnciatioii of the English part in German characters. 
Frank Williams. • 


1 

1 


In fcap 8vo, price Is. cloth, or in roan, Is. 6<i. * 

.walking AM E’S TUTOR’S ASSISTANT; being 

» » Compendium of Arithmetic for the use .of Sehools. A new i 
improved Edition ; to wliich is added, an Appendix on the Decif 
Coinage, by J. R. Young, late Professor of Mathematics, Beh 
College. j 

*' ‘ Walkingame’s Tutor* is especially valuable for its copious variety of exam] 
and OTtonsive range of subjects ; and in its present more modernized, improved, 
corrected form, it is hoped that it may continue to sustuin tlie charac‘1 er it 
long possessed us a favourite school-book of practical arithmetic. A Key has r 
esxiecially prepared for this Eihtion.** ’ 


In fca^) 8 VO, prico 3s> cloth extra ; 256 pp. [ 

A KEY TO WALKINGAME’S TUTOR’S ASS3 

TANT ; with all the Sums fully w^orked out. By J. B. You^ 
Author of ** Algebra and Plane Trigonometry,” &c. 


Ill 32mo, price 9d. cloth ; or Is. roan ^It. ^ 

J OHNSON’S DICTIONARY of the English Langua^' 

With Walker’s Pronunciation of all the difficult or doubtful Woi 
and marks to show where to double the Consonant in the Participle. 

In fcap 8vo, price 3s. cloth lettered. * 

A GERM AN READING BOOK, witli Notes, comprisi"" 

Prose and Poetry, from the best Authors, and arranged for ScLoc 
or the Home Circle. By Eugene Oswald, Assistant Master at Univ* 
sity College School, London. ( 

The Prose and Poetical portions are sold separately, price Is. 
each. ' ^ ^ 

In royal 18mo, price 9^* cloth extra. ' 

\TURRAY’S ABRIDGMENT OF THE ENGLIS: 

GRAMMAR FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. Entirely Nt 
Edition. " 

This is the best and cheapest edition of a work which has been used to f 
extout of many hundred thousands.** } 



In fcap 8vo, price Is. cloth limp. 

kfi CHILD’S ARITHMETIC ; a Manual of Instruo-__ 

’ tion for the Nursery and Infant Schools. A New Edition, witlf* 
(JneroiiB Woodcuts. 

'B4ClBe'object 'of this little work is to convey, in the simplest and most interesting 
a knowledge of unnibers and arithmetical oiilciilatioii to children. The 
7 of languuge, niid tbo objects pi;esented for con pntat mi, have all been rendered 
Cble ; and it is hoped that to teachers at iniauL bcUuuls this may bo used as an 
pfctory Text Book." 

/l; In fcap 8vo, price 2s- cloth, strongly bound. 

«pETRY for the USE of SCHOOLS a^d FAMILIES ; 

; selected from the most approved sources, Ancient and Modem, by 
STE Bowman. 

This little mniinal, it is hoped, may excite emulation, form the taste, and foster 
’’je and generous feelings, while it 'inculcates the pure spirit of morality and 

f.'* 


In 18mo, price 6d. cloth boards. 

, SUMMARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY from the 

I* Norman Conquest to the IVcsent Time, with Observations on the 
^ress of Art, Science, and Civilization, and Questions adapted to 
|i patagraph. 

hdiss Edwards* History is a book of little pretension, but earnest purpose. It 
]l to be a brict imroduction to more iidvaiiced works, and to act as a concise and 
,hful guide to the dates, fads, and biographies uhich in the aggregate constitute 
iUsh Hi8toi7,’’ 


In fcap Svo, price Is. cloth boards. 

HE HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Conquest of 
Gaul by the Romans to the Peace of 1856. By Amelia B. 
VABDS. 


' In 1 vol. fcap Svo, price 28- oloth lettered. 

LGEBRA and PLANE TRIG0N0ME3:RY. By J. R. 

Young, late Profes.'ior of Mathematics in Belfast College. 

e above forms Iho first ^olumo of a compendious course of Mathematics, 
retical and practicid, by ,1. B. Yinpig, 

* Is placed on the List of School Books of tbo Educational Committee of the 
f Council. 


In fcap Svo, price Is. 6d. cloth, strongly bound. 

C)BINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. A Cheap 
School Edition, in Large Tjqic. 

* A work of pure Saxon- English has been often required by Clas- 
Schools for translation into Latin, and through the expressed wish 
any, this edition of “Robinson Crusoe” has beeu prepared. 



In royal 24mo, price 2s. 6*1. cloth, strongly bound. 

P OPFS HOMER’S ILIAD. A New Edition, with ^ 

l^pe, elegantly printed. j 

In royal 24mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, strongly bcgmd. 

P OPE’S HOMER’S ODYSSEY. A New Edition/ 

New Type, elegantly printed. • 

In fcap 8vo, cloth extra, Is. each, or printed on superior paper, 
strongly bound, roan, Is. 8<i. 

Schools or School Teachers using these Editions mil receive a ver 
Liberal Discount, 

M AYOR’S ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK, ^ 

entirely New Cuts by John Gilbert. New Type. 

Y/YSE’S NEW SPELLING BOOK, with entirely 3 

^ Cuts by John (Jilbert ; and a New Set of Engravings of the B 
and Queens of England. New Type. 

PENNING’S NEW UNIVERSAL SPELLING B0( 

A with entirely New Cuts by John Gilbert. New Type. 

A/TARKH AM’S IMPROVED SPELLING BOOk,\ 

Cuts by John Gilbcit. New Type. 

*** These Spelling Books are brought out by the Publishers wi 
contidence that nothing can surpass or equal them, and they wil 
ftmnd a very desirable substitute for the veiy old editions mostly i 
at the countiy village schools. 

In fcap 8vo, price 2^* cloth extra. 

WATTS’S (Dr.) SCRIPTUKE HISTORY. WiM 

^ » Continuation of the Jewish Affairs from the Old Testament 
the Time of Christ, rejiresented in the way of Question and Answer, 
revised Edition, with a Frontispiece relating to the Camp, Tabema 
d^c. &c. • 

In royal 24mo, price Is. cloth extra. 

WATTS’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. With a Cc 

^inuation of the Jewish Affairs of the Old I'estament to the Ti 
of Christ, represented in ^the way of Question and Answer. 

*** The above Editions have been carefully revised, and are^wort 
the attention of any School that makes use^f Watts’s Scripture Histoi 
The price is also very considerably less than any other Edition. 

In royal 18mo, price Is., or in roan, Is. 6d. 

WEBSTER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 

Edited and Revised by Dr. Nuttall. With more than 20‘ 
Words and Corrections not inserted in any other Shilling Websta 
Dictionaiy. 



(bs of Histories adapted for tlie use of Students either 
1 for Home or Public Instruction. 

In 1 vol. price cloth lettered. 

RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE EPITOMIZED. 

‘^e Use of Students and Schools. Foi*ming a complete Text-Book 
“odem History, a perfect Ireasury of Facts, Dates, and Important 
^ts, the History of Kingdoms and States, and of tlie Lives of Cele- 
^ Characters ; with an extensive Index. 

Pjpitonie will be found invaluable as a Class-book and work of 
(Tal reference ; great care and attention has been devoted to the pro- 
rflon of this volume. It is divided into Five Parts, each Part being 
'livided into Chapters and Paragraphs, for the especial benefit of the 
ijent and inquirer. 

*11 candidates for Offices in her Majesty’s Civil Service are examined 
Bussell’s Modern Europe.” 

In 1 vol. price 5s. cloth lettered. 

i BONNECHOSE’S HISTORY of FRANCE from the 

fusion of the Fnanks under Clovis to the Accession of Louis Philippe. 
jQSlattid from the latest Paris Edition by W. Bosson ; with an exten- 
<> Index. 

Uhis modern epitome of French History is in France passing through many 
^ons, and is there considered the best vrurk extant of its class. The GoMTnnient 
1 it very extensively used in all their Mihtaiy Scliools.” 

l« a cloverlv-aritlen volume — the translation also being easy and flowing. There 
> English Manual of French History at once so portable and authentic as this." 

[iMrdtan. 

W. H. PEESCQTT^S HISTORICAL WORKS. 

In 1 vol. price S^-cloth lettered. 

a HISTORY OF CHARLES THE FIFTH. By W. 

.toRTBON. With an account of tlie Emiieror’s after-life after his Jibdi- 
lon By W. H. Piikscott. Complete in one volume, with an 
^nsive Index. Preceded by an Introduction of the Histoiy of Europe 
jsequent to his reign. 

A^umerous biographers have described the personal qualities and actions of the 
|»erdl>* Charles V.; but it is to Robertson’s Histoi-y that we Auist look lor the 
It transavotions of his reign, the efiects of which were universal aud permanent.’^ 

Also^ uniform, price 5s. each, cloth lettered. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 
HISTORY OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 
/history of PHILIP THE SECOND. 

■i 



In 1 vol. price 5s. cloth lettered. ^ 

4. HISTOllY of BKITI8II INDIA, from the Earli ^ 

"English Intercourse to the present Time. By Chaulks MacFakla^I| 

“ Evory young niim, wliothor going to ILt* East or not, ought to mahg.hiit^. J 
aoqiuuiitod with the main liicta of Anglo-Indian history. He uuglil to know v ♦ 
has been done by men like Clive, Warreii Hastings, Mountstuart Elphmstone, 
diTige, Ac., and the long array of distinguished n^u who have gained, or have aijuS 
to, their illubtration and glory in India.’* • | 


FOETBV AND THE DRAMA. 

STr 

In fcap 8vo, elegantly printed in new type, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. eavi) 
morocco extra, 9s* eJ^ch ; morocco antique, IQs. 6d. 

TJ 0 UTLE DGE’S BRITISH POETS. Now Edited, wj 

Original Notes anil Meinoir.s, by the Rev. llOJJKllT Aris Wl 
MOTT, Author of “ Lives of the Sacred Poets,” &c. Illustrated by ^ 
or more of the following distinguished Artists : — 

Edward Corbould. I John Gilbert. 

Birket Poster. | . W. Harvey, &c. 

The Volumes average Five Hundred pages each, and contain a B 
graphical Preface, and Critical Notices of each Author, with the ^ 


REV. R. A. WILLMOTT AS EDITOR. 

] 

“ There is scarcely a man bving from whom we should receive with more pleasi 
and confiilonce an edition of our English poets than from Mr. Willmott. His p' 
■vious works have ;dl prepared ns to expect much from his editorship. And 
nothing are we disappointed. A more pleasing and satisiactory edition of *1 
Poet's’ ve i-aimot di biro than are here presented to us ." — TAe ; 

A more genial writer than. Eoberl Aria Willmott, and a more pleasant oo 
panion, it would be dilllcult to find amongst bvmg authors." — Sdinburith Q-uardiat 

Prospectus. 

ft ^ 

Tlic Works of the Poets whom time has rendered classical, will 
printed without abridgment, and from the purest iext. We shou' 
mutilate a cathedral as soon as the Night Thoughts,” &c. &c. Of t1 
gold of Gray, nhi/ a grain must be dropped ; and who would lose Oi 
note from the harp of Co]l{ps ? It is hoped that the illustration of eat 
author will present some features of novelty and instructioif, 
Jjiogiaphical Preface will relate the circumstances of a life, and give 
general view of the character and the genius. The Critical Notices wi 
'■»e scattered through the volumes ; each poem of particular excellent 
being regarded as a masterpiece in a picture gallery, and liaving il 
desciiption appended to it, Gray’s “Ode on Eton” gains a deepc 
pathos when read by the light of the afiV-cting incident that occasione 
it. Some exquisite Works of Imagination await this treatment, an 
promise to reward it. 



The following are now ready : — 

ORDSWOETH’S POETICAL WORKS. A New 

Edition, carefully edited with a Life, and Eight Illustrations 
et Foster. 

brdsworth’B predictions as to his after-fame have proved true ; for thousands 
ipies of his poems are now required where hundreds could not be sold durinf; his 
^me, and posterity is doing hnn ample justice for the neglect of his cuntempo- 

yJlRABBE’S POETICAL WORKS. A Nc-w Edition' 

^ with a Life, and Eight Illustrations by Eirket Foster. 

,*few poets have a stronger claim to lie widely known than George Crabbe, for all 
‘ ‘Jwrote had good for its basis. It is truth clothed in sense, and uttered in an 
‘VcBsive style that tixes it in the memory of the reader. 

I 

“’j|lASSO’S GODFREY OF BULLOIGNE; or, Jerusalem 

Delivered. 

fThe work is very nicely printed and illustrated, and we congratulate the millions 
having a chonp and elegant edition of the most romantic, picturesque, and mar- 
^ously magical of poems placed within their reach.” — Ctvti Service Gazette. 

T; 

PERCY’S (BISHOP) RELIQUES OF ANCIENT 

C Pt)ETR^. A New Edition, with Introduction entirely re- 
written, and many Notes by Rev. K. A. Willmott, and Eight Illus- 
l^tions by E. Oorbould. * 

[r%ir Walter Scott says, “ I do believe I never read a book half so freqiienlly, or 
Y ^ half the oiithasiasin, as 1 did ‘Bishop Percy’s Reliqucs of Ancient Poetry.’ ” 
''‘Percy, with ii genius fervid and delicate, deserved the editor he ims found in 
ll ;r. Willmott, who appreciates him jusUy and truly.”— AtAcneeam 

^>URNS’ POETICAL WORKS. Edited by tbe Rev. 

R. A. Willmott. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 

i ^'‘fiinee the day when Jeflery, stopping to stare at a man, and a shopkeeper, seeing 
J tslook of wonder, cxclainH'd, ‘ A 3 'c, laddie ! you may w'oll look at that mnn— he is 
J bbert Burns,’ luluiiriition hna shown itself in every shape— the most touching and 
*e most gi'ofps»iu(* — I'nnn Ihe jianegvnc of Wordsworth to the frenzy of Wilson 
himself on the spot where Tam t»'Shanter was composed.’* 

^KENSIDE AND DYER’S POETICAL WORKS. 

Edited by the Rev. R, A, WiLLMOTT. With an Original Portrait. 

; |**We now close a volume over which we have gossiped with pleasure, which 
' jppearL, to lla^e boon a Inbour of love with the editor. Akenside and p 3 'eT are as 
,, leeply indebted to Mr. Willmoy; as that part of the public who know how to a^ipre- 
late poetry, or arc willing to be guided by those ivho do. Athena: am. 

|rTERBERrS POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS. 

I* A Jn Antique Type. With Biographical and Critical Notices by 
dhe Rev. R. A. Willmott. 

Mr. Willmott is happy in his theme we can add, after scanning his notes with 
^ome attention, that he is also happy in his treatment of on author whom we must 
^onsider as one of the most interesting of poetical writers.” — Athe7iceum, 

s 


t EOUTLEDGE’S BRITISH POETS— coJi«»««ed. 

G EA.Y, PARNELL, WHARTON, GREEN, Ai 
COLLIN'S’ POETICAL WORKS. Edited by the Rev. R.| 


WiLLMOTT. ^ ^ 

*‘Thi8 is a ver^ pleaBin^r Tolame, containing some works that, though snuM 
space, will be lasting in time."— 2 

C OWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, witlf| 

picture sketch of the Poet's Life and Genius, by the KeT. It. 
W ILLMOTT. With Eiglit Illustrations by Birket Foster. 


**Of the four poems which are eve^where known and read, * Paradise Lost* \ 
higher reverence; the ‘Seasons’ stir the pulse with a wider rapture; the ‘Ni 
Th<iu»Iits‘ uu\eil grander visions of the soul and its glories ; but the ‘Task’ is fell 
be the chosen, the dear, the familiar friend .’’ — Extretet from Fre/ace. 


P OPE’S POETICAL WOEKS. With Notes by I 

Cauey. 

“Haislitt asks, ‘ Shall we shut up our books and seal up our senses to please 
dull spile and inordinale vanity of those who have eyes, but they see not, ears, 
they hear not, and understandings, but they understaud not, and go about ask 
whether Pope was a poet or vot? It will never do. The llape of the Lock i 
double-rt'tined essence of wit and fancy, as the essay on Crilic'ism is of wit and sen 
The Epistle of Eloise to Abelard is itne as a*poem; it is finer as a piece of hi{ 
wrought eloquence.’ ’* • 

TUriLTON’S POETICAL WOEKS. Carefully Eevis. 

IfX fi-oin the Text of Thomas Newton, D.D. 

“ Milton possesses aublimi^ enough to command our fear, and gentleness enon 
to awakcu oiir alleel ions. Ho unites the fancy of Shakspearo to the majesty 
jEsfbylus, The humblest thought, subjected lo the alchemy of Milton’s genii 
becomes transmuted into something precious and costly." 

T homson and beattie’s poetical wobks 

including GILBERT WEST, and BAMPFYLDE. 

“ Place the ‘ Seasons’ in any light, and the poem nniears faultless. The opisod 
are di'lieious, the ^ersiiication ncliiy harmonious, and the sciitimonts so pure, th. 
the reader caunol lad lo become better and wiser by its perusal," — C. Hall, 

G OLDSMITH; JOHNSON, SMOLLETT, and SHEN 

STONE’S POETICAL WORKS. In One Volume. 

“Can any author — can even Sir Walter Scott — ^be compared with (roldsmith, fc 
the vunctv, beaut^Hsriiiid power of bis compositions ? You may take and ‘cut hii 
out in httle stars,’ ao many lights does he present lo the imagmatiou." — Alhenmtm, 

QPENSER’S FAE1?IE QUEENE.' To which is aSded 

O Lis EPITHALAMlON. With a Glos’sary. 

“ Tlie nobility of the Spensers,” says Gibbon, “ has been illustrated and enrichei 
by the trophies of Marlborough ; but 1 charge them to consider the ‘ Faerie Queena 
as the most precious jew'el of their coronet. As far as Spenser’s writings are read, 
ho exerts a most salutary inlluenee m inspiring a love lor the just, the beautiful 
the Inn*. The grand proccsMtiu of stately and boanliful ft>mis — the chiMilrous glow 
—the stirring ad\entures — the noble sentiments — the picturesque descriptions — th' 
charining jiuetry — all tend to make the * Faerie Queeno* a poem of unequalled riclb 
ness and beauty." 



EOUTLEDGE’S BRITISH POETS— wmirowd. 

■HATJCER’S CANTERBURY TALES, &c. Fromtho 

Text of TiRwniTT. 

Chaiicfer’fl * pure well of English undefiled/ as Spenser termed his ‘ Canterlmry 
|By jormed a standard of composition through the national distractions that 
i’ genius was lihe a genial day in an English spring, 

jg a brilliant sun enlivens the fu^‘u of nature with unusual warmth ana lustre." 

IRKE WHITE’S POETICAL WORKS ANiO 

^ KEMAINS. With Life by Sodthjst. 

;Kirke W hitc’s poems liawe long enjoyed popularity ; and the feeling and mcloc, 
18 ^tiDgs mil long retain its hold on good taste. The touching cirouinslaiiec ^ 
US history, and the attractive picture of his disposition drawn by Southey, will 
r charm. In this volume there is an added eloquouce in Mr. Poster’s beautiful 
ftrationa." 

PUTHEY’S JOAN OF ARC, MINOR POEMf 

BALLADS, and LYKICAL PIECES. 

'Joan of Arc," says Mr. llazlitt, **i8 a work in which the love of liberty is inhalcc 
ft the breath of spring — mild, balmy, heaven-born — and is full of fears and virgin 
Si8, and yearnings of aiTection after truth and good, gushing warm and crimsoned 
m the heart." 

•JRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. With Illustration- 

^ by Eranklin. 

*Tho versifleation of Dryden is admirable; his narratives and descriptions an 
I of life. To this day * Palamon and Arcitc,’ * Cymon and Iphigenia,' ‘Theodor 
1 Houoria,’ are the dehght both of critics and of schoolboys. Of lyric poets h' 
lAie most sublime, the most brilliant aud spirit-8tirruig.">-J|facaalay. 

In 1 vol. price 5s* cloth gilt. 

HR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS; com- 

^ ^ prising Lay of the Last Minstrel, Mctrinioii, Lady of the Lake, 
okeby, Bridal of Triermain, Balhtds, Lays. Lyrical Pieces, and the 
ord of the Isles. With Eight Illustrations oy Corbould. 

••This one-volume edition contains the ‘Bridal of Triermain,' which ia omitted 
most odilitJUB. It has been thoroughly collated with the first issues of Sir Walter 
jott’s Poems, and many notes added. It is the best one-volume edition that hna 
?t aipeared." 

HHARLES MACKAY’S POETICAL WORKS ; com- 

W prising Ballads and Lyrics, The Legends of the Isles, V oices from 
he Crowd, Voices from the Mountains. With EighL Illuitratious by 
ohn Gilbert. 

“ We have a genuine pleasure in once more welcoming the appearance of this 
ried vindicator of the poet's ^imiity aud mission. Charles Mackay is one whose 
vorks have always a purpose, and tlmt an elevated one. His is a uumc involuntarily 
MSociuted with what is most cheering and hopeful in the aspects of human hie and 
leeiinv, and it is one that the present generation will not willingly let die. His 
l^cs nave heartiness and vigour about them which instinctively inspirit." — IVeeklif 

ARLES MACK AY’S COLLECTED SONGS. In 

^ One Yolame Complete. With Eight Illustrations by Jobn Gilbert. 



Uniform in Size and Price with “ Boutledge’s British ]?oets.” 

L ongfellow’S complete poetical won) 

including the Songs, HIAWATHA and MILES STANDK 
With an Original Portrait, and other Woodcuts, by John Gilbert.] 
New Edition, entii-ely composed with a new type. ^ , * 

‘*So many imperfect editions of Longfellow’s Poems being nowiiold, L 
■entirely new one has been produced. It contains the whole or LongfelloVs iMq 
works — t/ie poems arrannoii, at his own request, in the rotation in which thejfti 
written^ and illustrated by John Gilbert ; with 'a portrait, engrrud from thq^ 
likeness the poet ever sat iur, and is the only complete Ss. edition.^ 

L ongfellow’S peose woeks, comprising 

KioN,” “Kavanagh,** and "Outre Mer." With EighfH 
trations by John Gilbert. 

Longfellow has name and fame, and he has won himself Inxnriant and endi 
laurels both os a scholar and a poet.” — Athemtum. 


EOUTLEDGE S POETS. 

Price 3s* 6J* each, cloth, gilt edges. 

L ongfellow’S compljjte poetical woei 

including HIAWATHA and MILES STANDISH. Wi^h E: 
Illustrations by John Gilbert. 

WOEDSWOETH’S POETICAL WOEKS. Witl 

» » Memoir, and Eight Illustrations by Birket Foster. 

pEABBE’S POETICAL WOEKS. With Eight lU. 

trations by Birket Foster. 

B TJENS’ POETICAL WrOEKS. With Life and Noi 
and Eight Jllustrations by John Gilbert. 

]l/riLTON’S POETICAL WOEKS. Carefully revh 

from the Test of Til ornas Newton. With Eight IllustrationB 
W. Harvey. . o 

'pOWPEE’S POETICAL WOEKS. Edited by the E( 

^ R. A. WlLLMOTT. With Eight Illustrations by Birket Foster. 

OOUTHEY’S JOAN of AEC and MINOE POEM 

^ With Eight Illustrations by John Gilbert. •' 

T he poetical woeks of goldsmith, johj 

SON, SHENSTONE, and SMOLLETT. Illustrated by Jol 
Gilbert. 

T^IEKE WHITE’S POETICAL WOEKS. Edited I 

Southey. With Eight Illustrations by Birket Foster. 


In foap 8 VO, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 3s. gilt edges. 

>NGFELLOW’S SONG OP HIAWATHA. Large 

type Edition, elegantly printed. IHostiated by John Gilbert. 

In fcap 8vo, price Is. 6d. cloth extra. 

JNGFELLOW’S SONG OP HIAWATHA. Clieap 

- Edition. The Tenth ThSusand. 

n the rise and fall of the cadences of this exqnisite composition, there re^iide 
sterious jpo^'or that captivates the finest feelings, and exhibit s the tenderest 
athies or the human heart. * Hiawatha* will enhance and make even greater 
anft of Longfellow, who already is, jiar excellence, the popular poet of our day.’* 


In fcap 8 VO, price Is. fancy boards, or Is. fid. cloth gilt. 

;)NGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. Illustrated hy 

1 John Gilbert. Beautifully printed on superfine paphr. 
ais is a very superior edition of Longfellow’s best Poem. 

In fcap 8vo, price Is. boards. 

OUHTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH, AND OTHER 

POEMS. With Four Illustrations by John Gilbert. 

In fcap 8 VO, price 2s* 6<^* cloth gilt, or with gilt edges, 3s* 

LOOMFIELD’S POETICAL WORKS. Iiicliiding 

‘‘The Fanner’s Boy,” “Banks of the Wye,” “Kural Talei,” 
[ay Day with the Muses,” &c. With Four Illustrations by Birket 
ter, 

Bloomfield gaihcTB the white clouds to rest iu the evouing sky, like a flock oil 
p with the shepherd.” — WilLmutf. 

BldomGcld IS the reiil poet of rustic life, and his poems abound iu those natural 
ities whieh no iraitung nor education can imjiart. Thev arc the true gifts I hut 
iua bestows upon her sous, and serve to raise the lowly iilouchboy to a levil with 
Idngs and heroes of tlu' world. Nature was his teacher, and there was poetry in 
very atmosphere iu which he moved.” 


In fcap 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 4s. gilt edges. N 

EIGH HUNT’S STORIES IN VERSE. With Two 

^ Illustrations by Edward Corbould. 

riiis volume contains a new Introduction, v'th the entire revision of 
i Poems, and is printed uniform with Tennyson’s and Hood’s Works. 


*Pix os you will Leigh Hunt’s place 
a poet hereafter, where is the poet 
ongst us now who tells a story more 
«jfullv or more ofl'cctively? Who 
» not know, by heart almost, at least 

r sholf'dozen of his * Stories iu Verse P’ 
all that he has written of this kind 
I Bttch as thoroughly to please the best 


taste of the people. And we can hare no 
better wish for *the million’ than that 
each and all should become possessed of 
a copy, not leas for their own enjoyment 
than for the well-earned profit and just 
delight of the story-teller’s cheerful age.'* 
-^Mxaminer, 



In fcap Sto, price 6<1* cloth gilt, or 4s- giU edge^ ' 

[iW HAKRISON AINSWORTH’S BALLAD 

I • Eomantic, Fantastical, and Humorous. Illustrated with Eig! 
[Engravings, after* Designs by John Gilbert. j 

f ** Our best book of ‘ Ballads’ from one depart* but impress the mind with | 
pen. We do not covet it merely from its the power an<l duration of reality Th^ 
' variety, originality, and fancy, but we the majority of the * Balladi* are 

jirizo the volume as a study of rnythmical ‘stories in verse' — noh in eoloi| 
# structure in all its mutations— as a kind abund^t in interest as narratives, 
i of picture gallery of dramatic'characters wealth^aden even in (^ite of th/ 

that come, not ' like shadows,’ nor ‘ co briefdess.” 

In fcap 8 VO, cloth gilt, price 5^., or with gilt edges, 5^* 6<^* 

P OEMS BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM : The IVfas 

Master, and Day and Night Songs. Two Series. 

With Nine Wood Engravings. 

Seven designed by Arthur Hughes. 

One ' „ „ D. G. Rosetti. 

One ,, „ John E. Millais, A.R.A. 

Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 

“Mr. Allingham is a real minstrel. His lines make music to the ear rather th: 
to the eye, as all true melody in words would do**--Athenajum. 

** Mr. Allmgham’s poems do not contain a line unworthy of being ranked wi 
the finest eonijiusilioDs of our age in the cla^ to which they belong, and we predi 
that Ihe name of the author will yet be one of the household words ju the icorld 
classical and poetical literature.”— Keic», 

In 1 vol. price 28* cloth gilt, 574 pages. 

rrilE MODERN AND POPULAR SONG BOOE 

A Edited by J. E. CAUrENTEE. With a Portrait. 

“All Ihc ‘Little Warblers,’ ‘Minstrels,’ and ‘Songsters,’ of special and genet 
melody, may henceforth hide their diminished heads ; lor wc have before us an JjhiCi 
chpitdm of lyrical pool ry, not alone embracing every nationabtyj-but every prole 
sion, sept, aud speciulitj to which song-wriling has been dedicated ^' — The £hra. 

In fcap Svo, price 3s. 6^- clotli extra. 

P OEMS OF LIFE. By Sheldon Chadwick, Author c 

“The Paradise of Passion, and other Poems.” 

“ It is a mine of vr<>altli which will amply repay the explorer — which wi 
make the reader nch with many of nature’s secrets, and much of beauty’s lore.”- 
Cnlie. 

J>l’heso verses form a ^ery gem of melody — full of fire, vigour, and originalitss.”- 
^eopLe'n Paper. 


In fcap Svo, cloth extra gilt, 6(^.) cr in gilt edges, 48* 

JgRNBeT uOJ^^ES’ THE BATTLE DAY, 




Tlie Cost of Glory. 
The Peer’s Story. 
Cries of the Nations.* 


Induding- 


Leawood Hall. 
Phnigh and Loom. 
Echoes from Within. 


*‘ It is noble— Byron would have envied, Scott would have applaudod.**.-.7Fa2^0» 
Manage Landor to the Anthor. 

“There is real poetry in this volume— fancies such as a poet of Arcady would 
bring together. Nothing is strained, nothing exaggerated. What we have said and 
quoted will send many of onr readers in search of ‘The Battle Day,"'— 
dtkenctum. 



in jtcap ^vo, pricers Qd cloth extra. 


TAOXATS (Ohasles) THE LUMP OF GO 

other Poems 


* This new volame hy CharloB Ma< kay contains, in addition to the • 
ld,*^^boat thirty poems, some of which haso alreidy appear 4 <1 Imf none 
bs^uliiifhed too oftcu How they sparldo all and eac 1 with the st 
idly disposition, with yearning desire to hare the woild hi iver aiidwi 
eula have less priests if we possessed more jioeib like C h ules Alec Lay 
hXIto ^Lnmp of GKild* is exceedingly simple in its (oiiRtriution— ho d 
pie, indeo(h ihat we lose uo fraction ot the pleasure dtnvahle from 
.•gery and a boorant fancy, in a painful endeavour to trace the n trr 
loely pathos is lull to o>eiflowmg and the household virtues shine 
1 the n^t of angel eyes "—Ihe CrUu. 

In fcap SyOy price 3 b 6<1 cloth oxtia. 

GB.EEN LEAVES By Charles Mac 

Author of “The Lump of Gold," &c. 



I'Vany portions of Charles Mackay's poetry ha\o become like hnusdiold 
f people '^enco the aunouuoemeut ot a new work b> on old favourite 
led with satiafaotion Ciri/«e 


In fcap 8vo, 3^ cloth extra. 

?GERIA AND OTHER POEMS By Charles Mac 

LL.Dy Author of “Undei Gietu Leaves," &.c &c A 
’itio’'. With a Steel Portrait 


111 fcap 8\o, price 1& in fancy boards. 

?RNEST JONES’ THE EMPEROR’S VIGIL, 

J THE WAVES AND THE W\R 

^'llie war has T»»‘odnce<l no vones so good ns thise pul lished under the I 
he Emperors ^^(gil, and the W ues aud the 'NV u, with pi.rlii\p«< the 
^option of Mr J ciuoaon s noble Ijnc uxion the * Chaigt of the Light JJritjadt 
tardwra. 

In fcap 8vo, puce Is each, cloth limp 

*1 H A R L E S MACK AY’S P 0 E ly ^ 

^ The SaUmandnne. 

Voices horn the Crowd* 

Ballads and Lyrics. 

** We have a wnuine pleasure lu once more welcoming the appearance of thi 
ndicator of the poet s diraily and mission Chaileb Mvekay is one who^e 
ive always a purpoie, ami that an c}p\nlcd one Uis is a nunc involuntan ^ 
ehed with what » moslt c tier ring and hojief ul in the aspt cl ^ tnnn m h*. > 

estmTi and it is one that the present gcnerUirm will uot- wilUngiy di^ 
rx a nat e u heartiness and vigour about them w Inch untuictmly luspu it — 1 
'ews 

AMERICAN pprrs— COMPLEIE I-DITIONS 

In royal 24010, Is 3^ clotli, e\tt \ gilt ed^us, with Illustrations ; 

01 nioiocco extra, 3^ 6d 


Legends ot th^ IsU s 
Voices Ijiom the Mount ai 


r ONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. lacludin 

^ his Trajistations, “The Spanish Student," “The Sea-side ax 
Ride," &c. Ac. 








